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INTRODUCTION 


The Gazetteer of Shahpur District was first compiled by 
Captain (afterwards Sir William) Davies, who carried out the 
Regular Settlement of the Trans-Jhelum tract. It was revised 
and largely ro-writteuby Mr. (now Sir) James Wilson in 1897. 
The present edition is for the most part derived from Mr. Wilson, 
who, in turn, derived the historical sections from Captain Davies. 
The contents have however been re-arranged so as to conform to 
the model prescribed in Financial Commissioner's Standing Order 
No. 43, and statistics have been brought as nearly up to date as 
possible. As Mr. Wilson's Gazetteer gave a remarkably complete 
and interesting account of the district as it existed before the days 
of the perennial canal, and is now out lof print, I have studied to 
reproduce in a slightly condensed form the whole of that account 
indicating by contrast the amount of progress made in the past 
twenty years. I fear that the new matter falls far short of the 
old in completeness and lucidity ; for this I can only plead in 
extenuation the fact that I have had no official connection with 
that part of the district in which all the most interesting develop¬ 
ments have come to pass, and have for that part had to rely 
entirely upon the courtesy of officers of various departments for 
my information. The result illustrates once more the rule that 
it is not good to put new cloth on to an old garment. I can only 
hope that my patch-work will serve its purpose till such time as 
the district comes under settlement as a whole, or is officially 
recognized os containing two districts in itself. 


M. 8. LEIGH. 
SetClemeni Officer, 
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CHAPTER I.-DESCRIPTIVK 


Section A.-Phyeical. 


The Shahpur DUtriot tote its name from a smAll town near 
the liv^er JheJam, celebrated for its shrine of Shah Shams; it is SSton.dlT 
one of the si^ districta of the Kdwalpindi Division, lies between iivs 
north latitudes 31" 32' and 32“ 4V and between east lon^itadee SjSol^ 
71" 37"' and 73® 1It is bounded on the north by the Talaa^ 

Tahsfl of the Attook District and by tho river Jbelum lAiob 
separates it from the Find Dildan Kban Tahsfl; on the east by 
Oujr^t District and by the river Chenab which separates it from 
Gujranwala; on the south by the Jhang District; and on the 
west by the district of MianwdU, Its average length from east 
to west is about 9G miles, and its breadth from north to south 
averages about 50 miles, but varies from 27 miles near the middle 
to 72 miles near the west boundary» According to the measure¬ 
ments of the professional survey the area of the district, ineiuding 
the rivers, is 4,791 square miiesj while according to the 
measurements the area includitig the rivers is 1,801 square miles. 

It is dividetl into two n^^arly equal portions by the river 
Jhelum, the western half constituting the Khushdb Tahsllj while 
the cis-Jhelutu portion is sub-divided into three tuhsits also nearly 
equal in area, the Bhera Tahsil to the east, the Shahpur TahsQ in 
the middle^ and the Sargodba Tahsfl to the south. 


The district contains only two towns of more than 10,000 
souls, Bhera and Khushab with a population of 15,202 and 

10,159, respectively. The ad:mimatiative head-quarters are situated 
at Sargodba near the centre of the Canal Colony. Shahpur stands 
seventh in order of area, and eighteenth in o^er of population 
among the 28 districts of the Proyinoe. It comprises d'95 

per cent, of the total 
area, 3'B per cent, of 
the total population, 
and 9'5 per oent. 
of the urban pi^n- 
latioQ of the Bri¬ 
tish territory. The 
latitude, longitude, 
and height in feet 
above the sea, of the 
principal places in 
the district, are 
shown in the mar^. 
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With the asoeption of that portion of the Salt Range, which 
is included In the north of the KhoahAb Tahsil, the whole of the 
district fon^ part of the wegtorn basin of the Lido-Gangetio 
Plflin, and lies almost entirely between 550 and 700 feot above 
seadevol, with a gradual slope towards the south-west of about 
1} feet iu the mile, imperoeptiblo the eye, The Ohenab and 
Jbelam rivers, crossing this plain on their way to the Indus and 
the sea, have worn for themselves wide valleys, some 15 or ^0 feet 
below the general level, leaving between thorn a cojoparatively 
high'lying upland tract called the B^r, while beyond the Jhelum 
and between it and the Indus River is another wide Oipanae of 
upland, locally known as the Thai* 

The Chouab river, locally known as the Chanhdn, which 
fonna the eouth-oastorn boundary of the district for a distance of 
15 miles, must, at some comparatively recent period, have Rowed 
considerably to the west of its present hod* At a distance from it to 
the west, varying from 10 to 15 miles, a woll-definod bank, known 
locally as the Nakka^ sopaptes its valley from the Bar uplands, 
and the tract below this bank is intersected in many places by sandy 
channels, small and largo, w^hich have evidently been occupied 
by the river at various periods, and are generally known as Bndli 
or Budhi, old " branches of the river* The most marked 
of them, a hollow about ten feet below tbe level of the adjoining 
countly, and in some places a hundred yards across, mcauders 
along just below the higli bank itsolf, and carries some local 
draiu^ m heavy rains, but is very seldom Riled by spills from 
the river* Another, called the Jandra, which leavea the river 
below Midh, aometimos floods a small area on its bank and the 
Halkiwdh, which leaves the main eliaunel just above the boundary 
of this district, is too deep to Rood any^ land until after it ontoi^ 
the Ghiniot Tahsll. The annual inundations aRect only a 
fringe along the river, varying^ in widtli from two to six 
miles, and averaging little more than three; but owing to the 
sandy nature of the soil the moisture percolates o a consider¬ 
able distance and benefits land in the neighbourhood of de¬ 
pressions which is not actually covered by the floods* The 
^il of the Cheuab Valley is generally light and sandy ond 
inferior in pi^ucrive power to the riohor loam of the Gsir 
uplands 
of canal 


in productive power to the 

and the Jhelum Valley* Moreover the percolation 
water from the irrigated uplands has resulted in a 
serious amount of water-logging and efflorescence of alkali | 
the soil is therefore tending to degeneration* In tbe rillagea 
near the ^akka Bank, it is better than in those nearer the 
river, having a larger depth of loam above the river sand which 
underlies the whole tract. The deposits left by the annual floods 
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of the Cheoab are usually very sandy and much inferior to the 
rich silt brought down by the iTholum and some of the other 
Punjab rivers* New alluvion has to be left uucoltiTated for 
some years before it consolidates sufficiently to be worth oultivat- 
ing, and old land is apt to deteriorate. ITie minimum rooorded 
discbai^e of the Ghenab river at ChJniot ig B35 cubic feet per 
second, and the maximum about V00,000 cubio feet per second 
during the great flood of 20tb and 21 at July i893, but in ordinary 
years the discharge varies lietweeii 600 and 30,000 cubic feet 
per aeooud. The river is at its lowest from November to Feb¬ 
ruary, It begins to rise in March and attains its maximum 
level in July add August after which it gradually falls. The 
mean gauge level at Chiniot is 684'4 in summer and 6&4'7 in 
winter. During the last 17 years its lieight bos varied between 
12'7 feet above tho mean and 8'7l feet below it. Very little 
advantage was formerly taken of the annual floods in the way 
of making canals in this tract, which had never mors than three 
small inundation canals irrigatiug in the best of years about 
1,000 acres. Since tho opening of the Lowtr Ghenab Canal, 
witli its weir at Khdnki, practically the whole river discharge 
is diverted, in winter, and about 20 per cent, of ordinary flood 
discharge in summer. The opening of the Upper Ghenab Canal 
is not. eipccted to affect much alteration in these figures, as the 
surplus supply of the Upper Jlmlum Canal wilt make good the 
extra loss 

During the last 20 years the river, which had formerly been 
{Tending towards the west, has swung back to its fonner position, 
and now follow's clnsely the boundary between Bhera Tahsfl and 
Gujrdnwila. In the Ghenab Valley tho underground Trater- 
level is evorvwhore near enough to the surface to admit of 
irrigation from wells, and the well water is good and sweet. 
Near the river just outside the belt of cultivation which depends 
directly on the river floods, there is a belt of oultivated land 
tliickly studded with wells, each of which is surrounded by a 
clump of fair-sized trees. The wator-lovol here is from 13 to 
20 feet below the surface. This area, which now depends pri¬ 
me rilv on the river for its prosperity, has bean much restricted 
by tlie construction of the K^dir Feeder and Escape of the 
Lower Jhelum Canal, and a protective embank meat at a distance 
from tho river which varies from 2 to 8 miles. In the portion 
of the old Ghenab Circle which is commandod by tho KhAdir 
Feeder, L e,* in the tract about 6 to 10 miles fmm the river, the 
sub-aoil water la between 13 and 19 feet below the natural 
surface. There arc 16 villages in this belt, and 8 of these have 
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TTells at work, irrigating 380 acres only, or less than 3 per oent. 
_ of the total area irrigated. Abore the Nakka Bank the depth 

to water is between 21 and 17 feet, gradually decreasing as one 

vUu^* ** approaches the Southern Branch of the Canal to 13 feet : in this 

tract 15 villages out of 14 hare wells at work, with an area of 
885 acres, or less than 5 per cent, of the total area irrigated. 
Thus it will be seen that, except for the narrow strip between 
the river and the flood embankment, the Chenab Circle has lost 
its old characteristics, and been caught up in the groat canal 
system which has spread all over the once*open uplands known 
as the B4r. 

Tb#B4rUp. In 1897, Afr. Wilson described the area dividing the valleys 
LovwJbthmi Jholum and Chenab in these words .*— 

On s»oending the Nakka Bank we find ourselves on the Bir Uplands, 
TK« TTpUndj which stret'ih i^rou about 20 miles to the similar 

bank which again dips down into the Jhelum Valley. 
A marked change is noticed in the character of the soil and Tegetjttion. 
Instead of the sandy soil of the riverside we get a good strong loam, 
capable of growing exeellent crops with sufficient moislnro ; but the water 
level is now at from 50 to 80 feet below the surface and the water 
is generally bmckith and wells are few and far-between. A oongidcr- 
able area is cultivated with the aid of tlie drainage from cIm neighbouring 
higher ground, but by far the peatcr part of the B<r is still oncultivatedl 
covered with a thick growth or shrubs which seldom attain a size worthy 
of the name of trees, and producing in good seasons an excellent crop of 
grass, which forms the sustenance of the large herds of cattio kept by the 
inhabiUnts of the sparsely scattered villages. Towards the south-west in 
the Shshpur Tahsfl, the soil gets in some places more sandy, in others more 
nlin^ and both troM and gross become comparatively sparse and stunted. 
Ihe Bir Uplands, like the river valleys, while maintaining the same general 
slope towards the south-west, are here and there crossed by old river channels, 
Winding and twisting across the country, and it is evident that at some 
pen(^ m the <mtant past the rivors must have wandered over this tract at a 
oonnderaWy bgher level than their present channels. lo the east of the 
Shahpur the plain is broken by the outcrop of detached hills, a conU- 
nuatioo of the Ktr^na Rwge in the Jhsng I>i8trict, the highest peak 
of which, standing about 1,000 feet above the plain, and crowned by a 
f^ous monastery, I. a eonspicao« obieci from any point within a distance 
of 30 imlos. Thew hills though only iO mile* from the Salt Range, are 
compos^ of quar^itee and schists, auite unlike any rock found in that niigc 
but of the same obaraoter as those forming the mass of the distant Arivalli 
bills ; *0 that they appw to bo an advanced outpost of the great Peninsular 

mi the mighty 

Himalaya within sight of which Uiey maintain an undaunted front.'^ 


* 
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" In the sooth of the distriot the rallej U 15 miles wide, and canals phyal^ 

have not yet been constructed to irrigate land at any great dlstancs from the —• 
river. The tract, locally known as the Ara, interme«Iiate between the riverain 
proper and the B<r Uplands, receiving no irrigation directly or indirectlv Low*rJb«lam 
from the river and having a very scanty rainfall, is dependent for its calti* Canal, 
vation almost entirely on wells, and as the undergronna water-level is from 
SO to 55 feet below the surface, and the soil is hard and clay^ and cannot 
be continuously cropped there is ranch less cnitivation and very few tre<.t, 
and in early summer when there are no crops on the ground the tract presents 
a hare desolate appearonoe." 


Since then the face of the country has boen completely 
changed by the oonstructfon of the Lovrer Jbelum Canal. 

In place of open shrub-land and struggling wells it is now a 
great expanse of “ squares ** all fertilised by the silty waters of 
the Jhelum. The fields are all laid out, with almost geometrical 
accuracy, in squares of 73 yards each way, and tree-planting is 
proceeding wi^ fair rapidity. In a word the spacious hunting 
ground of the untamed cattle-thief has become a paro3lled land 
of wheat and oil, of prosperous farmers and expert norso-breoders, 
of tidy villages and shaded w:itor-ways. 

The canal takes out of the river at Mung Rasul in Jhelum’ ti.« 
District, and, entering the Bhera Tahsil on the north*east •*•*•** 
curves round to the south so as to form the boundary of the 
Sliahpur and Ciujrdt Districts. The ^lain Lino has its escape in 
the south-east comer of the Bhera Talisfl, and hss three main 
Branches—the Northern and Southern Branches and the Khddir 
Feeder—all of which flow westward and command the whole 
of the Dodb, except for a fringe in either valley. The Northern 
Branch throws off near Sargodha the Sulki Branch, which 
eso^ipes into the Jhulum above Sdlriwiil, and in turn throws off 
the Ghazui Distributary to irri^te the Ard tnict. The southern 
end of the district is still the least prosperous, i>artly because it 
gets least rain, partly because the soil is either excessively stiff 
as in the Ard, or unduly sandy, as in the “ Sobh iga Jungle’* 
and partly because supplies of water arc naturally least certain 
towards the tail of the canal. 


On descending the northern edge of the Bar d bank some 2^.*^** 
10 or 15 feet high, known as the Danda, we find ourselves in 
tho valley of the Jhelum, a tract somewhat similar in character 
to tho valley of the Chenab, hut much more fertile, better culti¬ 
vated, better wooded and more thickly inhabited, owing no doubt 
to the richer quality of the alluvial silt annually brought down 
by the Jhelum. This river, the Vedasta and Hydas^ of the 
dnoientSi is now locally knowii as the Jehjaiu or Vehat| the 
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CHAP. i-A latter name being more common towards the south of the district. 

It rises in Kashmir and debouches from the hills at the town of 
.Thelum from which it takes its name. It then flows south-west 
for a hundred miles as far as the town of Shahpur, where it 
takes a sharp turn and then flows almost direct south to its 
junction with the Chenab. In w'inter the river shrinks into a 
narrow channel, sometimes not more than 200 yards wide with 
a normal minimum dischai^e of al)out 9,000 cubic feet per second, 
the lowest recorded discharge between 1890 and 1916 being 3,000 
cubic feet per second. The average width in winter may be 
taken to bo 300 yards, the average velocity about two miles an 
hour and the greatest depth from 5 to 10 feet. Almost every 
winter at least one sudden high flood (hdn^) comes down, due to 
heavy rain in the hills. Occasionally such a flood reaches 
summer-level, but it lasts only a day or two. During the last 26 
years the level of the river has variw between 10 foot above and 8 
feet below the mean*. Towards the end of March, when the snows 
begin to melt on the distant Himalayas, the river gradually rises, 
till in May and Juno it attains an average height of about 0 feet 
above its asual winter level with a breadth of about half a mile, 
and a normal maximum discharge of about 68,000 cusecs. 
When heavy rains fall on the lower hills, the river is liable to 
sudden freshets, sometimes rising as high as 12 or *13 feet above 
winter level, and giving a discharge of over 676,000 cubic feet 

S er second. On such occasions the stream, over-leaping its 
anks, inundates the country for miles on either side, and then 
gradually subsides within its normal bounds. These freshets 
sometimes have a destructive effect, washing away valuable crops, 
or submerging land already under crop, but more frequently 
they are of incalculable benefit, by depositing a fertile ant over 
many square miles of country and leaving the land sufficientlv 
moist to produce excellent crops with the aid of a scanty rain- 
fill. In September the river generally subsides in good time 
to allow the land which has been moistened and fertilised by 
its floods to bo sown with wheat for the spring crop, and seldom 
inundates that land again until the wheat crop has ripened and 
been secured. It is this adaptation of the river floods, depen¬ 
dent on the fall of snow and rain on far distant mountain 
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ranges, to the seasons in the plains, and to the needs of the wheat 
crop, which makes the land along the rivers within reach of 
their annual inundations such a fertile and valuable possession 
in this region of scanty rainfall. One peculiarity of the river 
Jhelum is that it rises earlier than the otlier Punjab rivers, 
probably because it is more dependent on the meltins? of the 
snows and less on the summer rainfall than they are. This 
is very fortunate, as the cold weather supply of ihe river 
is now apt to be much reduced by the needs of the two 
Jiielum Canals. Occasionally the entire flow is intercepted by 
the Lower Jhelum Canal at Rasul, end only about 3,000 cusera 
find its way back to the river by perCiilation. On the^fe occasi )ns 
the ferry contractors are apt to suffer consiaerable loss of 
custom, and the inundation-canal owners fo^l nervous for their 
early waterings. 

The ‘Jhelum valley, which is little more than 2 miles wide 
where the river enters the district, rapidly widens until at 
Sliahpur it is 12 miles and at Sdhfwdl 15 miles wide. It is gene¬ 
rally well defined by the Danda bank separating it from the 
liar uplands on the one side, and on the other by a similar 
bank, known as the Dhah, above which lie the sandy plains of 
the Thai. Between these banks the river must have meandered 
at various times within a comparatively recent period, and the 
valley is intersected by winding channels in which the river 
must formerly have flowed, but which are now dry hollow.^ 
sometimes 10 or 12 miles distant from the present channel of 
the river. About Shahnur these old river beds are known as 
Didhar, and further south os Bin. One of the most marked of 
them cuts up the country immediately south-east of Shahpur ; 
another, often called the Bdniw^h, runs alon? near the Danda 
bank forming the eastern boundary of the valley. At present, 
however, the river Jhelum hugs the western border of its valley 
pretty closely. In few places is the Dhiih bank of the Thai 
more than 2 milea distant from the river, and in some places, as 
at Jaura and Hamoka, tho ^troam is actually cutting away 
the high land of the Thai itself. The westward tendency of the 
river, which must have been going on for some centuries. Is still 
in o]>eration, though for the moment a temporary set-back is 
occurring opposite Kbusbt&b. Since the regular settlement, some 
55 years ago, more than 5,000 acres in the country to the south 
of Shahpur, which was then subject to river-floods, is now hardly 
ever flooded, and a lai^ area of laud, especially from Shahpur 
southwards, which was then on the west side of the main stream, 
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is now on the east side. The process results in ultimate gain, 
for the rich silt deposited by the river is much more fertile than 
the barren soil it cuts away. 

In oonsequonoe of this westward tendency of the river, 
only narrow strips and patches of its valley arc now found on 
its west bank, while to the east it has left behind it a wide 
level lowland of fertile soil, with abundance of sweet well water 
at a depth below the surface varying from 16 to 65 feet 
according to the distance from the river. Advantage has been 
taken of this store of moisture to sink numerous wells for pur* 
{xises of irrigation ; and during the 30 years that followed the 
British occupation several canals were constructed, both by the 
State and by private persons, to conduct the water of the river 
in the annual flood-season on to the land of the valley at a distance 
from the present river-bed, and lower down its course—a process 
rendered possible by the gradual slope of the country towards the 
south-west. So good are the soil and water, and so profitable 
is cultivation, that the Jhclum valley as a’ whole is much more 
denselv populated thnn any other part of the district, and al¬ 
though it comprises less than a fifth of the total are^^, it contains 
much more than a third of the population of the whole district. 
Five of the six towns, which have more than 5,000 inhabitants 
each, are sitimted in this tract. Near the river the villages are 
thickly clustered, almost every acre is cultivated, the wells are 
numerous, and the country well wooded. More especially the 
titfcct from Midni down to Shahpur, which is no\» fully irrigated 
by canals and wells, wears an air of great prosperity ; and when 
riding through it on a spring morning one’s eye is delighted with 
an endless expanse of waving green wheat, broken only by the 
wells and vill^es, each with its clump of shady trees. 

On leaving the immediate neighbourhood of the river 
Jhelumand ascending the high bank which bounds its valley to 
the west, one suddenly plunges into a wilderness of sand, which 
extends westward for some 30 miles to the boundary of the 
district, and beyond that about as far again to the edge of the 
Indus valley. This desert tract, known as the Thai, which occu¬ 
pies almost the whole of the Sind Sdgar Do lb, between the rivers 
Jhelum and Indus, forms a marked contrast to the level loamy 
Bdr soil of the uplands on the other side of the Jhelum. Although 
it appears to have a somewhat similar substratum of hard, level 
soil, its surface is covered by a succession of sandhills with a 
general north and south direction, one following the other like 
the waves of an angry sea. Between the hillocks the harder subsoil 
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appears in strips and patches, which are in some places of con- 
siderablo extent (pafit) but the general appearance of the 
country is that of a sandy rolling prairie, <H)Tered in years of 
good rainfall with grass and stunte^l bashes, but in seasons of 
drought, which are of frequent occurrence, little better than a 
desert. Trees are small in size and of rare occurrence, the under¬ 
ground water is from 40 to 60 feet l^elow the surface, and gene¬ 
rally brackish, irrigation from wells is almost unknown, the 
villages are few and far l)etween, and the scanty population sub¬ 
sists largely on the produce of the flocks and herds which wander 
from place to place in search of grass. 

Ten years ago I ho only cultivation consisted of small patches 
of cheap millets and pulses, or very inferior water melons. 
But it has since been discovered that excellent gram crops can 
l>o raised in an ordinary winter, and year by year larger areas 
are devoted to raising them ; the change from pMture to agri¬ 
culture as the principal means of livelihood is going on apace. 
Tlio resulting development of the land is, of course, over-shadow¬ 
ed bv the brilliant success of the Lower Jhelum Canal, but 
is none the less remarkable. 

The sandy hillocks of this once desolate region end some¬ 
what abruptly at a distance of 7 or 8 miles from the steep 
escarpment of the Salt Range which bounds the horizmtothe 
north. The tract between the desert and the hills is a flat phin 
of hard soil, much of it imnregnat. d with silts and producing 
hai^lv even a bush or a blade of grass. It is known as the 
Cbhachh, and is the favourite haunt of the mirage. Near the 
base of the hills, however, the oharacter of the soil ciianges. The 
mountain torrent^ in the course of ages, have brought down im¬ 
mense quantities of detritus from the sandstone and limestone 
rocks of which the upper surface of the range is chiefly composed, 
and have covered the nearer portion of the salt and sterile plain 
with a fertile soil sloping gradually outwards from the base of 
the precipitous hills and roquirim? only a sufilcioncy of moisture 
to make it very productive. In years of favourable rainfall 
the torrents rush down from the gorges and spread in deltaic 
fashion over the moraines they themselves have formed, being 
brought under control soon after they leave the hills by an 
elaborate system of embankments erected and maintained by 
the industnous peasants. The most important of these torrents 
are the Valii, which drains a large area in the Salt Rnn^ as far 
west a.s Bhukhi’and Ucbhala and debouches on to the plains near 
the village of Katha; the Surakka which gathers water from 
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CHAP. i-A. near Khura on the one side, and from near Jahlnr on the other, 
phyiiMi. and irriMtes the fine estates of Jabbi and Dhokri; and the 

Th» M<^. Dhoda \^ch, after receiving the drainage of Sikosar and the 
hills around Amb, fertilizes the lands of the border village of 
Kiri Qoleivdli. But of the many gorges through which the 
drainage of the Salt Range finds its wajr into the plains only 
four hold a constant supply of water (jV). The small stream 
which flows throughout the year in the bed of the Vdhi torrent 
is utilised for irrigation and other purjwses at Sodhi and 
Katha; another at Kund does little more t^n alTord drinking- 
water to the village and irrigate the public garden at V drewila 
and the streams which trickle down the bods of the Dhoda and 
Surakka torrents are so salt as to bo quite undrinkable. The 
scarcity of good water is one of the marked characteristics of this 
part of the district. Much good work might bo done in the 
way of conducting down to the villages water from springs in 
the hills by a District Officer w ho could capture the enthusiasm 
of the villagers sufficiently to prevent them from fighting about 
the water when it was brought to thorn. The subsoil everywhere^ 
is so thoroughly impregnated with saline matter that all attempts 
to obtain drinkable water by means of wells bare failed; and 
the inhabitants are dependent for their water supply on the 
springs which here and there trioklc from the rocks, sometimes 
far up in the bills, or on ponds excavated so as to oatch some of 
the drainage water in times of rain. WTien these ponds dry up, 
as fhey generally do in summer, the people and cattle are often 
put to great straits and have to rely on shallow borings, from 
which they scoop the almost palatable surface-water, or else to go 
long distances to obtain a supply of water sufficient for their 
daily wants. Still the land immediately along the foot of the 
- range (Mchar) is so fertile when irrigated by the hill-torrents 

that a large population inhabits the tract and derives a Hriug 
from agriculture. While the main village is usually situated 
at the foot of the range, there are generally a large number of 
detached hamlets {bhdn or dhok) out in the plains or up in the 
hills, in which the people live while their crops are ripening in 
the fields near by. Their prosperity, dependent as it is entirely 
upon a very uncertain rainfall, is more than usually precarious. 

Tb* Sdt Salt Range forms the southern boundary of the ru^od 

plateau extending from * Sub-Himalayas southwards over the 
greater part of the Rawalpindi and Jbelum Distriots. After run¬ 
ning from near Jhelum in a south-west direction parallel to the 
course of the river, and at a distance from it nowhere greater 
than 12 miles, it suddenly, at a point nearly opposite the town of 
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Khiisbdb, turns to the nortli-wost. It then soon cultiiinates in chap. i-a. 
the peak of Sakosar, from which it immediately dwindles into 
a low narrow ridge, and at the same time turns still more to Tb* Salt 
the north till it crosses the Indus near Kaldbdgh. The most ** 
southcrnly corner of the ranee, formed br these changes of direc¬ 
tion, lies in the Khushsb Tolisflof the Shahpur District, to which 
has been allotted a length of 47 miles of the highest portion of 
the chain. Here its southern edge rises precipitously from the 
level plain of the Sind Sdgar Thai (which lies about 700 feet 
above sea level) to a general height of some 2,500 feet, wdth 
several peaks reaching to over 3,000 feet, the Sakesar hill itself, 
the highest point in the whole range, being 4,992 feet above the 
level of the sea. On the north side, however, it slopes much 
more gradually towards the Talagang plateau, which hes some 
1,800 feet above sea level. When it enters this district from 
Jholum, the range consists of two parallel ridges running east 
and west at a distance of 8 miles apart. These soon bend tovrards 
^each other and arc connected by a confused mass of smaller ridges 
about Sodhi; then they o|>en out to a distance of some 16 miles 
across, and again suddenly narrowing meet in the Sakesar 
hill. These external ridges thus include within them several 
high-lying valleys with a general height above sea-level of from 
2,000 to 2,600 feet, divided from each other by numerous ridges, 
generally long and narrow, and almost all running east and west 
parallel to the general direction of the range. Of these valleys 
much the most important is the Sun, a land-locked plain im¬ 
mediately to the oast of Sakesar with a length of 14 miles and a 
maximum breadth of 4 miles. The surplus drainage from the 
hills surrounding this valley, finding no outlet, collects in the * 
Uchhiili lake {Kahdt)^ sometimes called the tamundar. The ai^ 
of this lake, which is at present (1915) 2,133 acres, varies with 
the seasons. At regular settlement, about 1803, it covered 1,425 
acres ; in 1890 after a dry season its area was 1,128 acres, and 
in 1892, after the heaviest rainfall within living memory, it 
extended over ^,550 acres, and submerged a largo ar^ of cul¬ 
tivated land round its margin. Its water is salt, and in drying 
up exhales a strong briny odour ; but the water of wells dug 
within a short distance of its margin is sweet and drinkable, A 
rough estimate was lately made of the cost of drainiog the lako 
into the Nammal Lako to the north by means of a tunnel thro^h 
the intervening ridge, but tlie cost was found to be prohibitive. 

It would be a great advantage if this lake and that at Khabakki 
could be drained. Every wot year throws land out of cultiva¬ 
tion, and oven in a dry year the land from which the lake re¬ 
cedes is so soured by saline deposits that it is of very little use for 
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CHAP i-A ai?riculture. It is believed that the wells are fed from 

^ p^esi. ‘ sources which would not Ik? affected by the lowering of the 

lakes* surface. There are within the Salt Range a number of 

Uk**. other rock-hound basins, the lowest parts of which are cover¬ 
ed with water after rain; hut the only two wntaining 

- perennittl lakes are one at Khahakki, the area of which under 

water was 200 acres in 1863, 146 acres in 1890, 67« acres in 
1892, and 695 in 1915; and the other at JAhlar, the corresponding 
figures for which are ii. 40. 8 4, and 69 acres. The other hollows 
apt to ho flooded arc Khutakka (404 acres). Pail (31), Bhadrdr 
(146), Manlwdl (118), U^pili (100) and Shakarkot (49), hut they 
generally dry up in sufficient time to allow wheat to he sown. 
The figures given ar<* the areas auhmergeil after heavy rains of 
1892, and should similar floods rtcur it will probably ho found 
necessary to remit the revenue of the submerged lands as was 
done on that occasion. The rainfall of the northern ridge drains 
northwards on to tlie Talagang plateau, while that of the south¬ 
ern ridge finds its way through numerous picturesque and ^ 
precipitous gorges southwards on to the Sind Sil^r plain. 

Soil of tio The soil of the valleys forme<l liy the gradual disintegration 

Mt Bouff. limestone and sandstone rocks of tlie hills above is exceed¬ 

ingly fertile and its powers are being constantly renewed by 
fresh deposits brought down by the torrents It does not vary 
much in general character throughout the tract, except that in 
Jaba and other villages to the north-east, which are bounded on 
the north by a range of sandstone instead of the usual limestone, 
the soil is naore sandy and less fertile than in the villages to the 
west. Its productive powers, however, differ greatly from village 
to village and even in the same village, according ns the situation 
of the field places it more or less in the way of intoro. pting the 
water and the fertilizing deposits brought down by the torrents. 
Hence the very elaborate system of embankments maintained by 
the industrious peasants, the result of which is that the slopes of 
the valleys have been gradually worked into a succession of 
terraces, one below the other, and that in some cases the dams 
are so strong and so well designed that the natural channel of a 
large torrent remains perfectly dry, and even after heavy rainfall 
on its catchment area in the hills, the whole stream is turned on 
to the ridges on either side and passing gradually down from 
terrace to terrace irrigates a large area of comparatively high 
land which would otherwise remain dry and almost unculturable. 
Several instances of this may be seen on the way from Uchh4li 
to Naushahra. llie fertile soil of the valleys thus irrigated 
supports a lai^ population, and their villages, situated at no 
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preat distance from each other, may be seen nestling at the foot PhyiiMi 
of the hills or clustered on the ridges. 

Unfortunately for the beauty of the landscape, the Salt 
Range peasants think their land too valuable to grow trees, and UMigi; 
the valleys are almost hare except for small clumps of trees 
round the few wells. . The southern face of the ra?ige presents a 
forbidding aspect towards the Thai, its ragged and broken cliffs, 
its distorted strata and huge detached masses of rock telling 
plainly of the violence of the commotion which attended its birth. 

This effect is heightened by the absence of vegetation due le the 
steepness of the hills on this side and the want of sufficient soil 
and moisture. The gorges, however, which nierce the range in 
several places, have a certain grandeur and neanty of their own. 

The most picturesque of these is that at Sodhi where a stream of 
pure sparkling water dashes over great boulders between 
precipitoas cliffs fashioned by rain and frost into shapes sugges¬ 
tive of a row of Egyptian gods. It is this stream which, rushing 
• through a succession of gorges where it sometimes forms deep 
pools of clear water fringed by shady trees, passes under the holy 
shrine of Narsingh Phohdr with its cascade and petrifying springs, 
and debouches on to the plain at Katha. From the top of 
Sakesar hill on a clear day a pleasing view' is to be had in all 
directions. Looking eastward one set*8 at one’s feet the fertile 
valley of the Siin with its lake, and the green line of trees which 
marks the road meandering like a huge snake away into the dis¬ 
tance. Beyond, the smaller lake of Khabakki, and still farther 
off a reach of the distant Jhelum river, catch tho eye. South¬ 
wards lies a confused mass of mountains beyond which under a 
dim haze the desert of the Thai fades away to the horizon. On a 
very clear day Kirdna is conspicuous, rising abruptly from the 
plain. Westwards, the mighty Indus rolls his way to tho sea, 
taking with him the waters of tho Kurram river and bordered by 
the Suleman Range, with Sbekh Budin and the Takht-i-Siilom4n. 
Northwards lies the rugged plateau of Pakkhar and Talagang, 
beyond which may be seen tho Himalaya Range above Murree, 
and if tho'sky is clear of clouds, the snow-clad summits of tho 
Sufedkoh. 

In barest outline, the geology of the district shows throe 
distinct systems—the Kinina group of hills in the south, the Salt 
Range on the north, and th^ alluvion of the Sind Sdgar and 
Jech Dofibs in between. The K’>ana system shews an uniolinal 
stnicturo with northerly dip, and consists of dark-coloured and 
quartz-veined beds of coarse brown ferruginous sandstone, greenish 
quartzite and silicious clay-slate, and appears to be like the Delhi 
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, rMgOj R fnr-flung oTitlfer of the AravalU sysfrui* Tn age it is not 
later than Tjoirer Silririati, anrl is probflbiy Cambrian or pro* 
Gambrianr It contains iio Fossils, but small spcoiinem of PyroUisito 
or peroxide of manjanese arc fotmd in sninll cracks wbile 
numerous white quartz rein* contain masses of rich liocmatitic 
iron-OTO or liinomtii and n curions carbonate of lime and iron. 

The Salt Ran^o enters this district from Midnwdli atSalresar 
and rnna alon? the entire northern boundary in a curve, irhioh 
passes somewhat north of east into Jljclum District, The range 
as a whole ov es its existence and its siDuosity to the latqral 
out'thnist proceeding from the greater mountain chains on either 
side. There appear to have be^m rarions periods of elevation and 
subsidence, the last elevation fakin" place subsequently to the 
upper tertiary period. There are indications of land to tue south, 
as far back ns the perim? of the cnrlicst groups and again nt 
various stages up to tertiary times. The genera! character of 
this range also is apparently uniclinol, tbo northern side of the 
anticlinal arch only being present. Tlie southern branch of the 
anticline has been faulted out of sight by an over4hrust disloca¬ 
tion. The northern slopes show fairly regular disturbance, and 
constant northerly dip, while the southern slopes arc ationgly 
brokoHj dislocated, and precipitous— a fact which may bo attributed 
partly to metoorio denudatton ' facilitated hy the perish able 
nature of the underlying salt an I gypseous mark and partly to 
true faulfci, which are generally in -directions oblique to that of 
the range, and frequently coincide with marked jihysical feat urea 
such as the Naraingpbohar. Surakka, and Amb ravines The 
plateaux oontainttl between tbo port,hern and southern slopes consist 
of u series of markedly anticlinal billows enclosing alluTia! basius, 
three of which drain into the salt lakes of Uchhab^ Khabekki 
and Jahlar. 

The pnneipal stratigraphical formations found in this dis¬ 
trict may be arranged in sequence* from the top* as follows -—^ 

(1) PoBt-tertiary conglomerates and superficial deposits. 

(2) J Tertiary sandstones of the ilioeone period* contain- 

(3) > ing mammalian bones, crocodilian remains* and 

(4) ) fossil wood, . ' 

(b) Nummulitic limestone* of Eocene age j this formation 
caps the higher bilk, and Is rich ia large gasteropods, bivalves 
eclunoderuQB and many other similar fossils. ' 
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(6^ Soft §^eca-bro\Tn and olive sandstones, conglomerates 
and dark shales, of the Cretaceous period, containing tcrebra- 
tulm and bivalves: this group is oontined to the tract east of 
the Narsinghphohar gorge. 

(7) White and red soft sandstones, vellowisb and gray 
limestones and yellow marls of the Junssic period, containing 
ammonites, belemnitcs, etc.: this group is found to the west of 
the Ivathwai stream. 

^8) Limestones, sandstones, shales and clays of the Trias, 
containing ccratitcs, gvastoropods, and bivalves. 

(9) The Productus Linieatono ” of Permian age, containing 
productus, spirifeni, bollerophon, goniatites and many other 
fossils, including some of the earliest known ammonoids with 
complex sutures (Gyololobus and Medlicottia). 

(10) Granular, strongly bedded saud*stones surmounted by 
pale-lavender clay, and underlaid by a remarkable boulder-bed 
of glacial origin, approximately Upper Carboniferous in ago, 
the equivalent of the Talcliir bouldor-bed of the Gondwana 
formation of Peninsular India. 

* (11) Black and dark gray argilIaiu?ous beds of the Cambrian 
period are only found to the east of the Sangla torrent in Nalli; 
they- have been dated by the discovery of Olmlus and siphono- 
trata in the Jhelum District. 

* (12) Purple sand-stones, which are unfossiliferous and of 
doubtful age. 

(13) Gypseous rod salt-marl with masses of rock-salt under¬ 
lies the whole range, and is probably pre-Cambrian. The marl 
is entiredy unfossiliferous. 

The conformity or rather p irallelism of the strata is os a 
whole decidedly well-marked, but faulting and weathering have 
in very many jilaces brought formations of very different anti¬ 
quity into juxtaposition. In a^lditiou to the rocks enumomted 
alK)ve, mention must be made of the oalearoous tufa which is 
widely distributed, and is still in process of formation at a spring 
near Narsinghphohar whofe twigs and Ici^ves are i)etrified with 
astonishing rapidity. It is remarkable that a mck so lightly 
construct^ should, when use<l for building purposes, witlistand 
the ravages of time os it has done in the ancient masonry of 
Amb and the uumeious tombs that surround the lakes. For 
a more detailed description of a range of great interest to goolo- 
gists the reader must refer to Mr. A. B. Wynne’s Memoir, 
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CHAP. i-A. (Volume XIV of tlie Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India), 
nyikaJ 'nhicli gived a most lucid aud iufor jiing account of all points 
Otiimtj- cf interest. 

The remarkable fossils from these hills have been described 
by Dr. Waagen in the ** Palfoontologia India.** 

The alluvion of the Dodl)s consists of an alternation of clays 
and sands which are only of interest to wolUborers. 

Bounj- The characteristic trees aud shrubs of the Bar uplands are 

the row, kari, jand and malla, together forming the jungle with 
which the uncultivated lands are i^nerally covered. The van 
or jal (isalvadora cleoidet), with its loaves something like the 
mistletoe, often forms a dense buSh, such as cattle-thieves like 
to And for the concealment of stolen cattle. Camels, goats and 
sheep browse on its leaves, and its wood is used for fuel, but 
bums with an unpleasant smell, and leaves a great deal of ash. 
The sweet berry-like fruit (pflw) is very generally eaten by tho 
poorer classes, great numbers of whom, especially the women 
and children, go out daily in June into tho jungle and form a 
sort of picnic party, rcturnin.r in the evening laden with fruit. 
In dry season.s tho pilu is especially abundant, and if the price 
of grain is high, numbers of th^; poor live almost entirely on 
pf/w, camping in the jungle for days so as to be near the supply. 
From the number of cases that arise in connection with it, jiilu 
gathering seems to bo considered a favourite opportunity for 
flirtation. The kari {capparis aphylla) has hardly any leaves, 
but when covered in April with its numerous brick-red blossoms 
gives colour to tho landscape. Its wood is used for rooflng, 
and makes a good fuel for burning bricks. Its fruit when unripe 
{dela) is used to make pickles, and when ripe (pinju or is 

eaten, especially in times of scarcity. The jowJ {prosopis spici~ 
gera)f sometimes a mere bush, but often attaining a height of 
10 or 16 feet, gives an excellent fuel used for locomotive engines 
and other purposes. Its leaves and iKxis {sanggri) form a good 
fodder. Tho leaves of the malla (zizyphus nummularia) are also 
an e.xcellent fodder, its berries are eaten in times of scarcity and 
its thorny twigs are much used for making enclosure-hedges, 
and make a good fuel. 

In the river valleys the most numerous trees are the kikkar 
and Uhli, which are very largely grown especially on cultivated 
land. Tho kikkar {acacia arabica), though said not to bo indi¬ 
genous in the Punjab, has taken very kindly to the soil, and 
springs up whereover there is a little moisture in a marv’ellous 
manner, oeing often self-sown. Tho young trees are apt to be 
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killed by hard frost, but can stand it after the first year or two. 
It is a quick ^win? tree, often reaching 15 feet in fire years. 
Its leaves make an cxo^lent fodder and in times of droi^ht the 
kikkar trees are ruthlessly lopi)ed to save the cattle. Its pods 
are greedily eaten by goats and sheep. The timber is used for 
all sorts of purposes, and especially for agricultural implements, 
and it makes an excellent fuel. Altogether the tree is the most 
useful one we have, and many small groves of it are maintained 
by the better class of landowners. 

The tdhli (shUham—dalbergia sUaoo) has been planted in great 
numbers along roads and canals and several groves of it nave 
been formed in the canal-irrigated tracts and near the rivers. 
Many of the w'clls too have small plantations of idhli, the result 
of ail order issued at regular settlement, requiring the owners 
of every well to plant a few trees about them. Jts leaves are 
good for fodder and its timber is excellent for almost all pur¬ 
poses. The iJhli stands next in importanoe to the kikkar among 
the trees of the district. 

The ihtrih (siris—albizzia lebhek)^ with its fragrant flowers 
and rustling pods, is found chiefly along the roadsides. A small 
grove of the tall, pale, ghostly alhizzia proctta adorns the old 
head-quarters station 

The ukdh or 'koSx (fardsh—iamarix atiictdala), with its 
gnarled trunk and nocdle-liko leaves, is fairly common and does 
not require so much moisture as most other trees. Tlie ber 
[zizij'plius jujuba) is very common on the roads and in the fields 
and its fruit is much appreciated, it is often covered by a 
curious leafless parasite {nidhdri) used as a medicine. Groves of 
stunted chhachhra {dhdk—butea frondosa), with its large scarlet 
flowers, are found in the north corner of the Bhera Tahsfl. 

Arboriculture on the Lower Jhelum Canal has largely 
specialized in the production of kikkar and tdhHt but in the 
Civil Station at Sargodha the advantages of variety have not 
been wholly overlooked. 

In the neighbourhood of wells may bo seen the sohdnjna 
(mormga j)terggo8pirma)t "dth its corky bark, pollard head and 
bunches of white flowers, the lastifa {cordia myxa), witli its 
bright flowers and edible fruit; the raulberiy (tdt^morus alba), 
the fruit of which also is much appreciate. The date-palm 
{khnjji—phanix dactylifera) is common only in a few places on 
the Jhelum, and especially at Sada Kamboh above Shaupur and 
at Majhoka and Khai near the Jbang border. Its leaves are 
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CHAP. i-A. made into mats and baskets and its stems are useful for water 
channels. The fruit is not particularly good, but fetchte good 
prices, especially the produce of a particular group of trees at 
Khai, called the mtisaUin. An attempt is being made to interest 
the villagers in the cultivation of improved classes of date-palm. 
The indigenous stock is nipidly detenorating. Specimens of the 
bohf (banyan— ficua he tgaler.ais) and pipal (ficus religiosa) are 
met with chiefly near towns and often owe their origin to the 
pious care of Hindus; there are some old trees of both kinds 
near the ancient town of Takht Hazdra on the Chenab., 
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Fruit trees of all the ordinary kinds have been much culti¬ 
vated both by the District Board and by private persons, and 
there are good gardens and orchards near all the towns and 
larger villages. The fruit produced, however, is as a rule of 
inferior quality. 

In the flooded lands along the rivers lei or pilchi (tamnrix 
gnUica or Hioica) springs up in considerable thickets and is userl 
for wattling, baskets and roofs. The ahk (calotf' p s procera) is 
very common in sandy soil, but is of little use. I ven the 
migratory locusts do not touch it, af)parentlv drea<ling its acrid 
milky juice ; but it has a resident locust of its own and is some¬ 
times eaten by goats. The khdr or saf/i plant (aalscia Grifflthsh) 
and its uses are describcrl in Chapter II, Section D. Alli^ to it 
are the Idna and Uni (also aalsolas) which are much appreciated 
as grazing for camels, and are found in barren saltish soils at a 
distance from the river. The camel-thorn (jnwtiha — ai1i($gi 
maworum) is most noticeable as a thorny wee<l among the wheat. 
Near the river the flooded lands are much infested by a thistle- 
like weed called fe/io, and another thorny weed called pohli ; 
and well-irrigated lands, especially when the soil is poor or the 
cultivation bad, suffer much from an onion-like weed, the hhukal, 
which springs up with the crop and chokes it; the harmed 
(peganum harmeua) is another common weed on cultivated 
ground. The bhakkhra (IribuUis alatus) has a woody spiked fruit 
which is sometimes made into flour by the poor in famine times; 
the tdndla, a tall weed, is eaten by cattle and son etimes as a 
vegetable by men. 

The few trees to bo found in the dry and sandy Thai arc 
chiefly jand, which is found in groves protected by the reputa¬ 
tion of some departed saint; stunted kikkar rarely found round 
ponds, and a grove of />er trees round the town of Niirpiir, which 
are specially protected by a clause in the village administration 
paper. The characterisiic bushes of this region are the /dna, 
akie, and harmal which have already been described; and the 
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phog {cuUigonuitt polggojtoides), a good ft>rtdor plant, littlfl found chap* i-a. 
except in Rakli Niirpur; b^i {pauderia pilosfi), a low whitish 
plant with Jlovvpr htjatU like catkins ; khipp {troiolaria bHrkia]^ 
sometiEnca used for niaking ropes for temporary use ^ and t lie 
tum na or karlumma {cUrnlhis colccgntms) wi'h its trailing 
stems and beautiful green uriil yellow orange dike fruit scattered 
in profusion over the sand-hills. Their tasta is 7eiy i>Itter, but 
goats cat them and a medicine for horses is made from them to 
prevent indigeslion. 

The Salt Range has a vegetation of its own, very different ViK*r»tJcin 
in character froin that of the plains (see Dr. Stewart's Salt 
Range Flom^—Agri-Horticultuml Siiciety of India’s .lournal, 

Volume I, Fart l/now series). The southern aspect, with itaeteep 
escarpments, is goiierally almost devoid of vt^etation, but the 
northern sides of the liiUe ^hich have a more gradual slope 
i»nd retain more soil and moisture are covered, though ^antily, 
with trees and hushes. Among the moat cliaracterislio trees 
. are the phuM (acacia faodcs/a) with its delicate leaves and little 
yellow globes of blossom; the wild olive (Aaa or kavea^olea 
citspidfiia) with its glossy deop green foliage, often seen growing 
out of the cleft of a bare rock ; species of i tjari—gwerc^e 
incaaa); the wild fig {khabdA—ficus eariea) with its edible fruit; 
the hhih'U or raAdra itecoma undtdatu] with its beautiful large, 
bright orango-colourod llowcrs and useful timber; the kiddi^ 

[bafdiifiiti variegata) with its large purple or white flowera; 
the dhajfiman ,{gTewia ee&tiia ); the miamnmTt {celth aiutralis) 
with an edible fruit; the (pi^focta in^cgernm<i) ; and in 

the rooky torrent beds, the oleander (kanhtra - neriiim odorum) 
with its poisonous leaves and rose*coloured fiowers. Among 
the trees which have been introduced lately udth success are 
the mulberry [UH—morns alba), the dhnk, Mnd or bakain {melia 
(izadaraoh) ’with its atrong-sconted lilac fiowors, tho implar 
{shiifaida—popuhts alba), willow {hainf—sAlri.ohii (pinus hngi’ 
folia) and eucalyptus ; and in the ganlens at Sodld and Sakesar, 
the pomegranate, peach, loqndit aiiricot, aUnond, and other fruit 
trees. The leaves of the phuWi and wild olive form good 
fodder for cattle in times of drought, and their wood mak*^ 
excellent timber, that of the phnldh being much used for agri¬ 
cultural implements and that of the wild olive for making combs 
and walking-sticks. The mulberry and dhrek (Pemian lilac) 
have firmlv established tbomaelvcs in the popular favour, and 
some recent experi-nonts in silk-worm rearing hold out hopes 
that the former tree may prove a welcome source of profit to the 
villagers. A peculiar shrub found chiefiy on Sakosac is the 
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dwarf mlm leaves of 

which baskets aad excellent mattmg are mride. Aiiioiig th^ 
siimha that clothe the hillside, the mosL common am ihn mhvhar 
(adhnioda msicg), santha {dodonwa v^soosa), the wood of which 
k ranch used^for rooftng yniriioses, ami the evergreen hoi 
(pa»par—iuJCits 5ew^p«ri?ireas), the wood ot which is 

manufactured into combs* Ivy and ferns are also found m moist 

places; and on the dry rocky slopes a useless plant Cflilcd the 

itrdai ibailoio. iimbata) affords an easy opuortumty for a joke 
against the Awiins, who are the dominant tribe m the bait 
On Sakeaar a very common plant la the ^skara {j!i:utelUr ttt 
iinc«r*^h an Infusion of which is i^ful for rheuraatiam ; and 
the rennet plant coagw^oa^) is also to be found. Kcods 

ffldr) irrow' in moist places along the torrent beds, and are lyscd 
for thatching, for pipe-stems and for month-nieces for musical 

instruments* 

Ainon"^ the moat common grasses of tho Bar are the 
(c^nodond^tykn), the ddh of Hind^tdn, an excellent fodder 
for cattle and horses ; the chhevtba^ (ekin^me much 

the most common grass of all, eaten readily when green w^heu 
dry ii is called the iow-’di {pa jicuw eofo i«?») which 

ia also cultivated in the riverain and affords an edible seed ; the 
murak which apringa up very (juickly in hoUcivs af^r mm, but 
is of little substance, when ripe it is caQed dtla; tlie fmgrant 
khdvi of a reddish colour, not eaten by cattle except in hard 
fimes' oommonly to strew on the door of mosques, when it 
blossoms it is called dor and when diy kiirak; the pulwdh 
iartdr^^pogon OHnidgtu7K), a tall grass good for catile but not for 
horses^the dfidmin {pomiietum esnehroitUs), perhaps the belt 
of the* iuilk*produoiiig grasses; the dafrAft (poa cynosurj>ide$)t a 
iMxjr fodder gro^, used for making ropes; the kkirmadhdna, a 
tall fodder ^-rass; the baruat found chiefly in cultivated groimd ; 
tho ddQiir which grows boat under the vda tree; the surdh, a 
tall red "rass; the ijarhm, a tall fragrant grass, rot gocnl for 
cattle r the Wu^K & graceful and useful grass with a saltish 
flavour ’ the puuwi (androposon muricaium), a tall coarfio grass, 
only eaten hv cattle when green, the roots of which arc the khas 
of wMch taUis are made; from the grass itself sieves and screens 
are manufactured ; the morAan, a small grass sprouting in the 
cold weather, which gi^es its name to a famine y^r (1890 
1833 A*D0 because it seeded very plentifully in that 
year and its seeds were much consumed the famishing popu¬ 
lation; and the cAtnkAi, which grows m low tufts, tho seed of 
which ia also eaten in famine times* 
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In the riror valleys, besides the above gn^sscs, the most chap, i-a 
iniporlant are the 5ar and*The «ar {saccharum munja)^ a 
very tall grass, often reaching the height of ten feet or more Boudj— 
with large feathery 8i)ike8 of flowers, grows very readily on 
irrigated lands near the Jhelum. Indeed it often proves itself a 
nnisance on the banks of the canals and in grass-proserves, and 
large sums of money have been spent in the endeavour to got rid 
of it. In its proper place it is a most valuable grass and some¬ 
times a small patch of it will be found cultivated near a well. 

The sar grass at Megha U annually sold at sums which during 
the five years ending 1892 varied "from Rs. 100 to Rs. 1,070, an«l 
averaged Rs. 725, and considerable sums have at times been paid 
for the $ar g^rass along the banks of the State Canals. The young 
shoots are readily eaten by cattle. The roed-liko stems {kdna) are 
used for thatching and for making chairs and steols; the thin end 
of the stalk {tUi) makes winnowing baskets and screens (sirki); 
and the sheathing petiole, after being burnt at the lower end and 
beaten with a mallet, yields a fibre {munj) which is twisted into 
ropes, and used for, all sorts of purposes by the peasants. The 
kdh {saccharum spontatieum) grows in the lands most subject to 
river floods and makes valuable grazing for buffaloes. 


In the Thai the commonest grasses are the chhembar and the 
fragrant khdei^ already described ; the excellent dha man is rare 
except in Rakh Nurpur. Clumps of the sen grass {elionurus 
hirsutus) arc often to bo seen; a coarse woody grass of similar 
appearance (primisefum dichoiomum) is call^ ‘hiUaen ; its long 
fiorous roots are collected by wandering families of Chuhras, 
who make from them brushes (kwhchan) used by weavers for 
sizing the warp and by house-wives to clean dishes. 

In the Salt Range most of the grasses found in the Bdr are 
to be met ^vith; but the characteristic grasses are the babhar, a 
toll grass common on ISakesar from which are often made the 
ropes used to can*y the pots on a Persian wheel, as such ropes 
stand the action of water well; the p^^areo and khur, good fodder 
grasses ; and the surealut a thorny-seeded grass of little use. 


According to tradition tigers used to infest the Salt Range, 
but none have been seen there lately. Leopards and hyasnas are, 
however, occasionally heard of in the hills, and wolves used to be 
pretty common, especially in the Bdr jungle. During the five 
years ending 191k the Government reward was paid for 20 
leopards and only 3 wolves. The number of these animals is 
proWbly rapidly decreasing, for in the five years ending 1932, 
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rewards were paid for 3 tigers, 11 leopards and 742 wolves. 
Jackals are uunieroiis everywhere and do considerable damage to 
wui^Iimu. the crops, especially to maize and sugarcane. Pigs do a consider¬ 
able amount of damao;e to crops in some villages near the river : 
porcupines are to be mund in the Salt Range, but rarely in the 
plain portion of the district. Foxes and wild cats are found in 
the Bar jungle; the mungoose is frequently seen* and hedgehogs, 
rats and mice are common. The oatlger is commonly 

reiK>rted to bo in the habit of digging into graves and feasting on 
dead bodies; indeed it is said to be able to make a dead body 
walk. Badger-baiting is a favourite amusement. Black buck 
are rare, but the ravine-deer is fairly common in the Bar and 
Thai and the lower slopes of the Salt Ran^. They were formerly 
much more numerous and old men tell how they used to run 
them down ^vith relajs of dogs in the clayoy lands between the 
Thai and the hills .after rain, when their feet stuck in the soft 
soil. The most interesting animal from the sportsman’s point of 
view is the mountain-sheep or ooridl (properly huredl) which is 
similar to the moufflon of Corsica. It is found throughout the 
Salt Range right down to its base. Among its native rocks its 
agility Is surprising. Though heavy-looking it can move at a, 
very rapid pace and no hill-siae is too steep for it. In this dis¬ 
trict, probaoly owing to the plentiful supply of good grazing, big 
horns are fairly common; 31 ^ inches is the lai^est of which there 
is any record, and horns of 27 or 28 inches are not unusual. A 
full grown ooriM weighs about the same as a black buck and 
when cleaned makes a heavy load for a strong hill-man. Ooridl 
may not be shot in the Salt Ran?e rakhs except in acoorrlance 
with licenses issued by the Deputy Commissioner. Hares are 
pretty common where the cultivated land adjoins the jungle, and 
some of the resident Maliks are fond of coursing them with grey¬ 
hounds, more or loss pure in breed; every precaution being 
taken that the hare shall not esca)) 0 . The only wild monkeys in 
the district are a pair of langdn which have been seen on Sakesar. 
In fact it seems probable that these animals were reallv stone- 
martems which are locally known as “ langurs ” anu not un¬ 
common near Sakesar. 

Bird*. The district with its hill, desert, rivers and riverain still 

holds a fair amount of mixed game In the Salt Range chakor 
above 3,000 feet an^ sissi below are common. The gray partridge 
is found in many places but the black only here and there in the 
riverain. Blue pigeon abound, and round Sakesar the Himala¬ 
yan Cushat (Faiumbus Casioti8,\ the biggest of the pigeon tribe, 
breed in the summer. 
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The pin-toiled sandifrouae breeds in the Tlial^ but the rest ef 
the sandg^rouae tribe are migrants and only stay for a s?iort time 
from the end of November to the end of February. During that 
period the Thai in good years is alive with birds* A few of the 
painted, and pallas varied nre seen, but the majority are Imperial 
sandgrouae; one of the marvels of nature oeeura when oc¬ 
casionally, with the whole Jbelum audits branches to choose from, 
all the flights for many miles select one shallow spot in a creek to 
drink from. The first of the migrants are the cranes who Imre 
been noticed going high over Sakosar on August 12t.h. Both the 
grey crane (Grtis Cinerca) iind the dcmoisollc erane (AiUbro- 
poides Virgo) am seen : the former predominate. Along with 
the grey niid barheaded geeso who ere seldom noticed until 
Christmas time, they feed not only by the banka of Vhe rivers, 
but on the crops in the more sparsely populated part of the 
colony. 

In the winter ducks of many kinds swarm on the rivers, on 
the lakes in the Salt Range and on ponds in the jungles. The 
teal, shovellers and smaller kind of pochards come early and stay 
late. The mallard like the geese turn up with the colder 
weather and some birds like the red-cresfed pochard are seen 
usually at the ond of the season only. Snipe and bittern are 
not very common. The Hoohara bustard (Hoobara maegueenii) 
arrives before the sandgrouse in fair numbers. The lesser 
bustard (Otis tetrax) is occasionally seon, and on rare occasions 
the Tog or great Indian bustard (Endpodotis Eudwardei) may bo 
seen, but seldom shot. Allied to the Hooljata is the Leaser Stone 
Plover (Oetlicncmus cropitans) which lives in the same country 
and Is excellent eating. The IockiI name (Khartoanak) is applied 
also to the curlew (Nnmenias arquatns) which is also good 
eating, when river fed, and the large Stone Plover (Aesacua 
rcourvirostris) which is not. 

Quail come with tho cranes at the end of August, in large 
numbers but in the night. They are almost the first to como 
and the last to leave. A few remain in the fields and bushes all 
the winter* but the majority travel on in flights donm country 
to return in diminished numbers having paid toll to net, gun 
and hawk. 

The order of departure is as follows the Imperial sandgrouse 
depart at the end of rehniary. The bustards hav’e disappeared a 
fortnight later. Cranes and goese leave as the min ripens and 
are il gone before the end of March. .4 few cluck ^^main till 
tho first week of April. The quail can be shot in diminishijig 
numbers up to the 3rd week of April, and then oU shooting is at 
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on end till the clamour of the clanging oranos is once more heard 
high over Sakesar. 

Many other aquatic birds visit the district—cormorants, 
coots, ibis, stilts and waders of all kinds; and the scarlet 
flamingo (hayg) remains on the Salt Range lakes all the year 
round. Plovers and lapwings of several kinds are seen in open 
country. 

The crow and the kite are ubiquitous, the great bUok 
raven is frequently to be mot with in dry tracts, and some¬ 
times the huge adjutant-bird (lamihing) is seen standing 
about in the irrigate<l fields.' A dead bullock or camel so in 
attracts a number of vultures from the blue. Hawks, valuable 
for fporting purposes, are found in the Bdr and Thai and fetch 
fabumus prices. In the irrigated tracts green parrots fill the air 
with their screeching, a golden oriole sometimes flashes through 
the trees, and the blue jays and scarlet-piumaged wood-peckers 
add gaiety to the scene. The paradise fly-catcher is generally 
to be seen in the garden at Sodhi : the Bee-eater is ubiquitous in 
the hot weather. Immense flocks of rosy pastors {tilliar)^ the 
hereditary enemy of the locust, visit the district in the hot 
weather, and the common house-sparrow is only too common at 
R«ptDM. nil times and places. 

Snakes arc common especially perhaps in the Salt Range, 
the venomous kinds most frequently mot with being the cobra 
{phaniar — ndia /rip«diaTis\ the karait (sangciiHr- lungarus 
e^rulevt) and the eaehis earinala (phissi or kiiapra). On the 
average of the five years ending lis96, Rs. 70 were annually paid 
as rewards for the destruction of t35 venomous snakes, ana iS 
persons were reported as hiiving died from snake-bite. During 
the five years ending 1914, 211 persons wore killed by snake-bite, 
but no rewards for the destruction of poisonous snakes were paid: 
consequently no destruction of snakes has been reported since 
1910. Crocodiles (sansdr) may often be seen sunning themselves 
on the sand banks in the river beds, but rarely attack men 
or domestic animals. Lizartls of various kinds are common. 
The email house-lizard (iMwWr/*) catches flies upon the walls; 
chameleons {saddar) and other tice-lizards scuttle up the trees, 
and several, including the great goh, live in holes in the ground. 
The laiwo burrows in the Bir jungles and is often dug out by the 
lilussallls and jungle tribes and usea for food. The skink (req’inahi 
or sand-fish) is found in the sand-hills of the Thai ; w ith its tiny 
feet and glittering scales it looks exactly like a small fish, and is 
remarkable for the brittleness of its body and'for the rapidity with 
which it disappears in the sand. The dried skink is much in 
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(leimnd for mtHliciiial f'urnoses. Most dreaded of all is the bimha, ^haf. i-a. 
a small ugly s|>ottod lizard found in the hills, whoso hito is more ***'][^**^ 
renomouM tlian the cobra’s ; hence the saying * hre bindoa te khatfo 
foa * (if a bMoa bite a man, you may dig his grave). The little 
animal knows his reputation, for ho does not always flee wheji 
pursuod, but turns in a threatening attitude on his pursuers. 

However, when a specimen was sent to the Calcutta Museum it 
was found to be the enblepharis modicHbiriM, allied to the Gecko, 
and not poisonous ; and when attempt was madr to verify allogod 
cases of its hito having proved immodiabd^ fatal, the evidenai 
was not found >o he such as to satisfy a scientific enquirer. Put 
whatever he the truth of tbe matter, tliore is no doubt that the 
fear the villagers have for this lizard is real. 

In the rivers the commonest fish arc the rdhu and dhahra, 
both of which go up to about 10 lbs. in weight, and the malt 
up to 30 lbs. ; le>8 common are the mahsher wJiich goes up to 40 
lbs., the singhdra, up to S lbs., the daula, up to 10 lbs., a thorny- 
backed fish, irehanda ; and a flat flsh called pntri. The best for 
eating are the rdhit, mahsher and sirujhdra. Fish are very little 
eaten by the riverside population and sell at from >ix to ten .seers 
for the rupee They arc caught in nets and basket-traps, and with 
hooks, chiefly by the J/alldh (boatmen) and by Mehra (fishermen) 
from Find Dadan Khan, who export a considerable quantity by 
train to Rawalpindi and Jhelum. In the torrent be<ls of the 
Salt Range, for instance atSodhiaud Kathwai, a small minnowlike 
fi.sh is found w hich makes fair eating. 

Locusts (makri) sumetimes visit the district in dastruotive 
numbers, generally coming up from the dry 80 Uth-w«* 8 t. In the 
spring of 1891 numerous fliglits of locusts, which were identified 
as the Aendittm peregrinum, the great migratory locust of Xorth- 
Western India, made their appearance in the KhushAb Tahsfl and 
deposited eggs in the Thai and along the foot of the Salt Range. 

Towards the end of April young locusts (pting) appoarcvl in 
immense swarms and devoured every green thing, hut fortunately 
the wheat crop which was uniisnally gtxxl was so nearly ripe that 
they did it very little damage. After destroying everything that 
was still green they ascended the Salt Range and poured upon 
its valleys like an luvatling army, attacking the ripening wheat 
and biting through the stalks so that the ears fell on the ground 
as if cut off by a siokle. The tre«"S and hushes also suffered 
severely, almost the only kinds untouched being the dhr^'k or 
bnkain {.lleiia azadarach) and the ak or mnddr {calotropis pro- 
'cera). The villagers were organized and endeavoured to drive 
back the enemy, immense numbers of whom were destroyed by 
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driving them into trenches where they wore l)iiric<l or into bushes 
JL! whore they wore burned, but their numbers were so groat that 

iBMctt little impression wtis made. It was noticed that the young 

locusts {ptituj) had a cannibal proponsitv for voraciously attacking 
and devouring piecemeal their dead anu wounded comrades, whom 
indeed they s^’emed to prefer to any other kind of foo<l. By tlie 
middle of June most of the surFivors had developed wings, and 
successive flights of them took their way towards the cast feeding 
as they went on the bushes of the Biir jungle, where also a 
considerable niiiul>er of young locusts had been Iiatohed. In 
October and November again considerable numbers were hatched 
in the Salt Range and along its base. I)ut most of them were 
dcftroycd before they could do mncli damage. Considering the 
immense numbeis of locusts tliat had infest^ the district, it was 
astonishing bow iittlo damage had l>een done. The grass and 
trees hail suffered considerably and some of the latter died from 
the effects of the loss of their foliage and bark, and a consider¬ 
able area of young cotton and Idjra was destroyed, but the wheat 
crop bad suffered so little that it was only found necossury to 
remit Ils. 317 jn ten villages in the 6alt Range 

Again in May 1893, flights of locusts came up from the 
south and west and deposited eggs in the Thai and along lioth 
banks of the Jheluin, but the youn» locusts were mostly destroyed 
before much damage wjis done. Smoo 1893, there have been no 
noteworthy visitations and there has been no remission of revenue 
on this account. Another species of locust {rnakkar) pfrcUocera 
picta, of a bright yellow colour with bars of brilliant l)luo and 
giH'onandof sluggisli habit, is constantly present. It is found 
only on the plant proceta) which the migratory 

locust will seldom touch. 

A sort of cricket itoka)^ identitied as allied to the genus 
grifllodes, and an acridid of the genus chrotogonua known here as 
trxddat often do grc*at damage to the sprouting kkarij croi)s in 
April, ^lay, and June, usually making their ravages by night. 
They were cxceptioaaUy numerous in 1891 when a cold wot winter 
was followed by a hot summer, and again in 1 Sj 3 and 1915 when 
the seasons were similar. In 1911 the cotton-crop was so badly 
rav.igedbv boll-worm throughout the canal-irrigated area, that the 
crop could only be assessed at half rates. White ants (sioot) attack 
* titn^‘r and garnered grain, which is also much subject to 
injury from weevils (phun). Mosquitoes and sand-flies make life 
a huiden in the hot wcatlicr, and house flies swarm, C8|)eciailv 
towards the beginning and end of winter. On the other hand, 
the honey-bee makes delicious honey from the flowers of the 
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Salt RangJi, an<l in irrigatoil tracts the firefly flashes his electric chap. [-a. 
ligl)t among the trees. Scorpions anil centipedes arc cornpam- ^**^*^' 
lively rare* 

Some parts of Sliahput Distriet, and espeoiaily the uplands of T*mwnrttt«, 
the Bdr and Thal^ and tho waLerkss, treeless tract along the foot 
of tbo Salt Range, arc in tlm months of May andJune among tho i). 
hottest regions in India. In those months little min falls and tho 
temperature at Khnshdb riat‘s day after day to 11 ri® or more in 
tho shadoj the arernge daily maximum for June heing nearly 
108®. In the river valleys and especially where canal irrigation 
has moistened tho soil and covered it with shady trees the temper¬ 
ature does not rise quite i.o high : yet the thermometer often 
stands at over 110“ in the shade, and Ijetweea 00° and 95® ia the 
honsOf with the docr^; closed during the day. At nigiit in this 
season the temperature goes down to about 85®. ^V’hen the 
monsoon rains commence the tempL^ratnre falls considerably, 
and in July and August seldom goes above 105° in the shade, and 
often falls ns low as 80° during the niglit. In Seplomber and 
October the temperatun^f gradually falls until alxjut the middle 
of tho latter months, the aie no longer hot in the shade and 
tho nigilts aro distinctly cool. The cold season then sets in and 
for nearly six months the district enjoys almost p.Tfoct weather 
\vitU bright da^^s and cold nighte At intervals in January, 

February and March tho sky clouds over and the weather is 
cold, raw and damp, reminding one of a northern elime. The 
coldest uicuth i@ January, when the thermometer often stands at 
60® in the day and goes down to freezing-point iu the oariy 
morning-- the nverage nightly minimum at Klmshab being dl®. 

On such nights slmllow pools freeze over, and lioar-frost ap|>ears 
on the blades of grass and voung wheat, but is soon di^ipat^ by 
the riei ng sum Towards the middle of April the tempciature 
jigain begins to riso uncomfortahly high nod continuts to rise 
till the coming of tho monsoon rains in the end of June except 
whon, lit rare interviils, a rofroahing shower reduces it some what 
for a day or two. The temperature of the valleys of the Salt Range 
is generally about 10 degrees lower llian that in the plains; and 
at Sakesar, nearly 6,000 feet above the sea, tlio temperature in 
tho hot mouths’ rarely goes above 90° in the shade or l>elo\v 
70"^* and In the bouso with the doors ojjon generally stetuU bet¬ 
ween 85° and 75® with surpri.iini'ly small variation. In Oetobor 
it goes down to about and in the winter often stands below 
freezing-point. 

The Jheluni valley is leas exposed to winds than most parts 
of the Fun jab, and often the air Is absolutely calm. In the dry 
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hovccvor, dust-storms freqiimitly make tiudr Eippoar- 
_ ■ aoce, gon<iraIly from the direction of tlie saiidy Thai, converting 

iilmo&t complete darkness and sometimes hlo\v- 
dWu iiifi such viohmee as to upnwt large trees. In the tract 

fTihia 3^ along the foot of the Salt Rojoge sucJi dust-storms are at that 
season of almost daily occurretioe; and at the mouths of the 
gorges a fierce wind blows down from the hills ucarly every 
evening, often drying up and withering the ripening wlicat. 
On the top of Sakesur the air is hardly etrLT at rest arid strong 
squalls or whirlu inds are frequent 

3 4 averse annual rain full varies cousidej-aljly for dilfereut 

todGi} * parts of the district and decreases mpidly as one goes south-west 
away from the Himalayas. It is also somewhat heavier near the 
rivers: and in the halt Range than in the dry hot uplands. At 
MidJi in the Obonah Valley it averages 15 inches. On tlie Jheluin 
ih averages IV, inches at Midui and Rhera, M inches at Shahpur, 
and 12 inelics at SahiufiJ. At KLushdh on the west iMiok of the 
river the rainfall is about an incli less than at Shahpiir, whicli is 
muclj better off in the matter of moisture aud vegetatiou At 
_ litha Tiwdna on the edge of the Thai the miufall again averages 
Hi inches, while at hi urpur in the middle of the dcser[, the avor* 
ago is about the same. In the Salt Range at Xaushnlira the aver¬ 
age IS 18 inches, while at Sakesar it is 23 indies. 

faking 15 incLn.'s as the average nnnfall for the Jhclum 
valley, it may be said that 11 iuches fall in Ihe summer and 1 
winter months April and May Jiavo rather more than 
half an inch each, an inch falls in Juno, 1 inches iii July, 3^ in 
August fnd in Sscpfuiuhor, October and November iiavo little 
more than half an inch hetween them, December is almost entirely 
rafniess, and lanuary, February, and itarch have slightly 
over 1 TQcii each. The rainy season eommenecs towards the end 
of J^e or b^inning of July and lasts for little more tliau two 
months. On the rainfall of July and August depends the sow 
ing of the autiun crop. Raindn Soptemher is very favourable 
both lor maturing the autumn crop and for uioistening the ground 
for the wJieat sowings. The spring crop ouoo in the ground is 
ohiefly dependent ou the showers of da unary an I Febriiarv- It 
is worthj cf remark that while the total annual rainfall is almost 
Ok ^ District near tho Ri^jputdna Desertp 

Sbanpur gets 4 inches of rain in the winter montha, while 
His&.r gets little more than 2, and this, coiubined mth the 
lower temperature of Shahpur, renders its climate mueli more 
favourable for growing wheat than that of Hissar, 
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13lit wjiilf? tlie^e arc the it must not he fonjotton J-*- 

tbRt^the chief ohanicCcrLiLic of the min Fall here is not its acimti-^ 
m.'ss, but its i^ariablchesa both from year to year and from plncc 

to place. Tor example, at iSliem in 1891 92 the total annual 

fall was only 5 inches, and in the follcwin" year it was 24 inches. 

In the six winter Inonths ol the former year onW half an inch 
fell and in the osrresjjoudinir period of the latter year 6 inches. 

Af^ain. in July 1008 only an inch fell at Shahpur while 5^ inches 
foil at Kbnshah, only 8 miles off. In fact much of the rainfall 
comes from partial thtindorstorms, often of ^rfjat violence and 
excellent rniti may have fallen in one village, while another a 
few ‘miles off may have got none. Generally speaking, it may 
bo said tlmt the scauticr thcr total annual rainfall tlie Tuorc vari¬ 
able it is. It is less variable at Bhera and Miani tliaii at Shah- 
jmr and l^hiwdL It is exceedingly variable in the Thai and 
along the foot of the Salt RangOj but couiiiaratively ot^rtain in the 
valleys witliin I he range, 

Tho value of opportauh rainfall to the cmjis cannot be ex¬ 
aggerated. An inch of rain over the district may be literally 
ivorth lakhs of rupees to tlic peasantry, An hour's thunderstorm 
may put thousands into the pciokets of one village. An excep¬ 
tional filmwor in April or If ay is very favourable for the sowing 
of cotton or early bajra. Goon rain in the usually almost rain- 
loAs months of Xovumher or December enables the jiuasanta to 
sow thousands of acres of miii-land which would ordinarily re¬ 
main barren. On. the other hand, the failure or delay of the 
usual ujon-soon rains leads to a great contraction of the area 
under the autumn crops and to a scarcity of grass and fmlder of 
all kinds. Should the monsooi. mins cease early, tiiO antnmn 
crop dries ujj, and the ground is not sudloiently moistened for 
the wheat sowings. Again when, as happened in 1890,1803 and 
1915 the winter rains hold off, much of tnu ^ihcat fails toeome to 
mnturily and the spring crop is a very poor one. Unusually 
heavy nun in *\pril and May, such ns fell in 1393 and 1007, does 
great damage to the ungamered graio on the throahiag floors, 
while if the rain comes while the crop is still standing, as 
happened in 1915, the outturn of grain is much dimlni^lllCii. 

The prosperity of the district, and especially of those parts of it 
wliich are chiefly dcjjendent on tho local rainfall, varies very 
greatly from year to year according to the amount and opportune¬ 
ness of the rainfall. 

Snow sometimes falls on Sakesar, hut very seldom on the SdowsixI 
lower parts of the Salt Range, as it did in the eiccptioaally oold 
and wet winter of 189^9'.3, Hail-storms are fregaent all over 
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cHAP.i-A. the district, but very partial in their ofTccts. They are most to 
dreaded just hofore the wheat harvest. The most severe in 

sd^whI recent years fell in April 1893, crossiii" the district in almost a 
stmii'ht line from the ^It Rans^e to the ChenAb and leaving 
behind it a path of devastation 50 miles long and 3 or i miles 
broad. The wheat and poppy crops wen* then* ripening and that 
afternoon’s storm causo.i a loss to the peasants, over whose fields 
it fiassed of, at least a lakh of rupees. In April 1915, the wheat 
crop in the south of Shahpur and Sargodha Tahsils was 
practically ruined in the same way. 

Ficocb. By far the greatest fiood wdthin living memory occurred on 

20th July 1893 on the Jheliim river: the ^vater spread in some 
places as far as 10 miles beyond the ordinary river channel; 16 
human lieings and upwards of 1,000 cattle were drowned; £lie 
unstorcd grain and foilder were entirely wa^^hed away, and the 
growing kharf/ crops destroyed over a very hirge area ; 31,000 
houses were rei)ortcd to have been ruined, and large stores of 
grain garnered from the preceding bumper crop were irretrievably 
damaged. The monetary loss was estimated at eight lakhs of 
rupees, in addition to which there was a very heavy mortality in 
the ensuing fever season, and the soil in several localities along 
the lines of low level was permanentlv soured. In the spring of 
1907 there were unseasonable floods, which did considerable 
damage to the ungarncred crops, and in April 1916 some of the 
lowlying lands suffered in the same way, but no flood has eclipsed 
.the memory of 1893, which is everywhere spoken of as the “year 
of the big flood ” {waddi kdtig), 

iwtiwiukw. There have been no sorioms earthquakes in recent times, but 
the shock, generally known as tlr* Kangra Valley earthquake of 
1905, was felt throughout the district, and in the spring of 1915 
there was n sharp shock, which damaged the domes of the Shah 
Shams shrine at Shahpur, and caused the collapse of a few 
bouses in Shahpur town. 


Section History. 


Histonr. 

Arcb«olo((>cBl 

nniminB. 


UoiMBt Ambu 


But little is known of the early history of this part of the 
country, and there are very few archicological remains to enable 
us to arrive at any certain conclasion r^^ing its former inhabi¬ 
tants. Some of them have been described by General Cunning- 
Iwm in his Arcbajological Survey Reports, Volume V, pnge< 79 to 
85, and Volume XIV, pages 33 to 11, and in his ancient Geo¬ 
graphy, ])age8 155 to lv9. The most ancient remains are probably 
thost* to be found in the Salt Range, among them the most 
interesting being the ruins at Amb, 5 miles south of Sakosar, 
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which have been described by General Cunningham in his chap. i-b. 
Report, Volume XIV, pn^ 83. Here, on a hill well inside the 
ranf^ and defended by steep cliffs from attack from the direction RoIm*; Amb. 
of the plain country lying to tho .south, are the remains of a 
ninssivo fort in very fair preservation, with tho ruins of throe 
temples, one largo and two small ones, and tho walls of n large 
number of houses, which show that the ,)lace must have l)een one 
of consideraldo sizo and imjtortance. General Cunningham men¬ 
tions that tho temples are all of the Kashmirian style, and are 
almost certainly of late date as all the arches have cinquefoil 
instead of trefoil heads, which is the only form in Kashmir, lie 
thought therefore that thoir most probabln date was from 800 to 
950 A. D. during the rule of the Bralimau dynasty of Kdbul. 

There is a tradition among tho present inhabitants that an 
inscribed stone was found among the ruins at Amb in the early 
years of our rule, and was sent on a camel to Lciah, which was 
then the head-quarters of the district, but unfortunately no trace 
of that stone can now be found. In 1888 three pieces of sculptmre 
were found near tho entrance to one of the temples. These have 
been deposited in the Lahore Museum. I he ruins at Amb arc 
supjKisea to be the most southern example of the ancient and 
very peculiar Kashmiri architecture. They were declared to be 
protected monuments by Punjab Government’s notification Xo. 

463, dated 25th July 19il. 

On tho hills a little to the east of Amb may bo seen the 
remains of a long wall with a gateway, which may have boon 
erected for defensive purposes, probably against tho inhabitants 
of the plains, and on the very top of Sakesar itself arc the ruins 
of what probably was a .Mnall Buddhist shrine. Throughout tills 
part of the Salt Kange one frequently comes across oblong plat¬ 
forms built of squared stones, many of them having inserted in 
one side in the form of a cross four stones of a different colour 
from tho rest of the structure. Tho present inhabitants cannot 
say what they are but they are evidently tombs of a Hindu or 
Buddhistic period. They would probably repay the trouble of a 
systematic search. A number of them may be seen on tho road 
from Kathwai to Sakesur.* 

At Khura in the Salt Range, about two miles north-east of 
Kathwai, there was found in 1888 among some mins an inscribed 
stone which was sent to tho Lahore .Museum. The iuscnption 
was deciphered by Professor Biihler, who gives a/acsi;»i/c and 

• Sir Anrrt -teia hat ridUd tht Shahpor Stlt Ranfe and inrettigat*.! the rrmalat Utere, bat 
aafi;r^Biiat«lj no ootM oa hit rctMiebat bar* b«Mi pabiii'jad. aad tb« Ar«haoloKktl UcparlatMit 
art aaabir ta add anjtkinir to the aMooat of Mr. Wdioa. 
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1. trflnslfltion n^f it in thfl Epiprfipliia fndicn, Part Vj for Octofipr 
1S80. Ho states that the clmmctors resoriible tlioso foinitl in the 
older Buddhist nail-headed inscriptions of tho Gupta period, and 
that tho language is a mixed dialect, incorrect Siinskrit, strongly 
modified through the inJiiioucc of the Vernacular Pmkrit. Pht? 
inscription bears the atat'ment that it was incised in the reign of 
Toramana Slmha Jauvla, Tvho seems to hiTc been an independent 
king, possibly of Turki-sli origin. It records tho construction of a 
Buddhist monastery l>y one Rota-siddhavriddhi for the teacliors oi 
tho Mahi-sasaka School. It mentions a town culled Naisoliira, 
which may possibly be the place now caHed Naushahra, an 
important rillago in the Sdu Talley, about 7 miles from where the 
stone was found. Professor Biihlcr, on pnheographical grounds, 
assigns tho inscription to the fourth or the fifth century. 

In lS8fi in the hills a mile or two from the ruins ol Amb a 
shepherd, while watching his flock, employed his leisure time in 
knocking down a bank of earth ivith hfa stick, and noticed among 
tho dihris an earthen torsoI, fnsido which ho found o49 small 
coins. These were sent to Calcutta and were there dociphored by 
Dr. Hcerole as belonging to ditferonl kings who reimied botwoon 
the years 1060 and 1315 A. D., the most numcious being those of 
Maiza-iid-dfn, iluhammad bin Sam, conqueror of India, 1193- 
1205 A, D. and of Sri Ohahad Dcra, R^ja of Apm'r, about 1215 
A. D« 

Again in 18S8 at tho Tillage of Chitta at the foot of tho , 
Sakosnr hill a man while ploughing turned up an earthen Toss<d 
containing 498 coins, all but One l>eing of the Horseman and 
Itull type ” and l:jelonging to Suif-ud din Hasan Qiirlagh who was 
one of the loading generals of JalfU-ud*din Maukbarnfn, tho last 
of the Kharizmian Kings in the beginning of the thirteenth 
century A. D- Another tioard of 39B coins of the same ruler was 
discoTered in the foDowing year on a hiU-side near the samo Til¬ 
lage of Chitta, About the siinie time 00*1 coins wore found near 
Che Tillage of Sodlii, also in the Salt Range, alJ of whioli with one 
exception were coins of the Fath^n Sultdn of Delhi, Ghiy^s-ud- 
din Baliinn, who reigned from 1265 to 1287 A. D. 

In the Bdr tract between the volleys of the Chendh and 
Jhelum riTors there are some 270 mounds of earth mixed with 
loose bricks and fragments of pottery which mark the sites of 
former towns and villoges. It is unlikely that those sites were 
ail inhabited at any one tiiiio. More probably they w'ero built 
upon when the rivers flowed in one or other of the old channels 
still existing in the Bar, and as n rirer moved further to the east 
or west the population gratlually followed it and deserted tho old 
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sites for new ones nearer the new course of the river. This theory 
is supported by the fact that old wells found near these oil sites 
have often only 25 feet or so of brickwork, while the present under¬ 
ground water-level is over 60 feet, showing that when the wells 
were made, w’ater was much nearer the surface, probably because 
the river was at the time near the site. It is improbable that the 
population of the whole district was even larger than it is at the 
present day. 

Among the mo-t extensive of these deserted sites are those 
near Vijjhi 3 miles west of Miani, Taklit Hazdra on the Ohon^b, 
Chak S4hnu 13 miles east of Shahpur and Panj Pir 10 miles 
south of Siibiwdl. Vijjhi is described in the Achmological Surrey 
Reports, Volume XIV, page 40, by General Cunningham, who 
mentions six tombs of nogaja*8 or “giant martyrs,’* and says he 
obtained here two coins of Indo-S^thian Princes.* Takht 
Hazdra was once, according to tradition, a large city called 
.Tahiingfrnagar Takht Hazdra, because it covered a thousand 
acres. The numerous mounds that mark the site show that it 
must have been of considerable 8i§o. In the^’emabonJi of the 
Sarkfir Do4ba Chaj given in the Afn Akbari, the Mahdl of 
Haziira is stated to have paid a revenue of 46,89,136 ddtns or 
Rs. 1,17,228: ^njha, or more properly Dhido of^ the Ranjba 
tribe, the hero of the well-known romance “ Ranjha and Hfr,’* 
belonged to Hdzara. There arc a large number of old wells, most 
of them small and insigniOcant, a mosque and the tombs of 
several faqirs, the chief of which is the tomb of a Mughal Jaqir 
called Shahdm-ud-din, but none of them of any great architec¬ 
tural interest. The town is said to have been deserted about 200 
years ago, and after remaining uninhabited for about a century 
was again occupied by the ancestors of the present inhabitants 
about 1785 A. D. Chak Sahnu is probably the site of the Chak 
S4ni which is mentioned in liistory as having been sacked and 
burne<l by Nur-ud*din, the Qener'il of Ahmad Shah Abdali. 
Panj Pfr must also have been at one time a large town; accord¬ 
ing to a Hindu story it was one of the resting places of the five 
Pandavas, but the* Mussalinin residents ascribe its sacrodness to 
five saints, some of whoso graves, nine yards long, are pointed oot 
in the vicinity. Xonc of those mounds have yicldwl any old 
sculptures or inscriptions, and evidently tin* population that 
inhabited them in their days of prosperity had not reached any 
very high stage of civilization. Few coins have been found in 
them earlier than the days of the Mughal Empire. 

• ri>i« •!»», loc*!./ kaowB M Uh«li Smbs, il«cUr*t m PrvNoi*! bjr Oor« 

■raavnCa ootijeatioa X 9 . S49, <Ul«iJ Otb D*crait«r 1009. 
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CHAP* I'B. The only arcliitecttiral remains in the plains part of the 
district are of comparativ'clj recent date, li'lanj of fchem^ such as 
AnUiMtani the mosque at Bhora, the todns or stair-cased u'ells at Guajidl and 
"^2^*^***'Haddli, and the remains of a massive masonry dam across the 
** mouth of the Katha gorge, eridently built for the purpose of 

distributing the water of the stream, arc all ascribed to Shor Shdh, 
King of Delhi, aJ>out 15-iO A. U There are a few tombs of 
iluhammadan days near KhusMb and at other places in the 
district, but none of any arohiteotural value. At Shdh Tdsaf, 
7 miles south of Shahpur, there is a small but elegant tomb, 
ornamented outside by colourod tiles, which was erected in 900 
A. H. to the memory of a holy man of that nainej whose deseend- 
anta still reside at the spot and subsist on the offerings of wor¬ 
shippers. 

Btaiidingi The only buildings which are \vorth aotive efforts to preserve 

them are (1) the temples at Amb, (2) tho iiogaja tombs at Vijjlii 
and Pani Pfr, (3) the mfrt or bdoU at Gimjidl, (4) the mosque at 
Bhora, (5) the tomb at Shdh Tusaf and tfi) the most elegant of 
the tombs at Khushdb. 


PolItie»i U*- 
toij (liTUbl* 
tnio tLr«« 
pvtod*. 


Ftnt or Hu- 
gbA] period. 


Boeooci i9r 
Affb&o 
pirfaid. 
of Ibe Slkbit 


The political history of the district may conveniently be 
divided into thres periods'. Tho first, tirat which preceded the 
downfall of tho Mughal Empire; the second, the brief space 
occupied by the Bucceasive inroads of the Afghans, followed by 
the rapid acquisition of power by tho Sikhs; and the iast, the 
period during which, by a liappy admixture of boldness and 
artifice, the young leader of Sukar Chakia misi gucceoded in 
making himself master of the whole of the Punjab, from the 
banka of the Sutlej to the moun tains of Sulemdn. 

The first may he difimlsaed witli a few words. A tract of 
country not naturally rich, and far removed from the high road 
between Hindustdn and the counfries beyond its northern fron¬ 
tier, would not he the scene of events of suffieient magnitude to 
leave a lasting, impress on the minds of the people, and hence 
tradition has preserved little that refers to so remote a period. 
All that is known is, that during the latter years of Muhaoima<i 
Shih’s reign the affairs of Bhera, and the surrounding country m 
far south as Shahpur, were administered by Rdja Saldmat Rai, 
a Khatri of Anand clan; that KhuiJi4b and its dopendoncies 
wero under the manageraant of NawAb Alimadydr Khan; that 
the tracts lying to the south of the diatriot, and along tho Chendh 
formed pact of the territory delegated to the charge of Mahardja 
Kanra Mai, then Governor of Multdu j and that the Thai formed 
part of the /dgtr of the descendants of the Bilocb founders of the 
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two Deras. To this period succeeded one of (anarchy. The 
weakness of tlie Mughal Goyornmcnt had inritcd attack from 
without, and fostered insurrection within wave after ware of 
invasion for nearly thirty years poured down over the defenceless 
country, and in the intervals the Sikhs made good every oppor¬ 
tunity afforded them by the weakness of the government, to 
enrich themselves at the expense of their more ])eaceable neigh¬ 
bours. The remote position of this tract of country did not 
altogether save it from the calamities incident on such a state of 
things. In the year 1757 a force under Ndr-ud-dfn, Bamizai, 
deputed by Ahmad Shah to assist his son Timur in repelling 
the Mahrattas, crossing the river Jhclnm at Khushtib, marched 
up the left hank of the river. The proceedings of this man 
may he taken as a type of the excesses committed by the invad¬ 
ing armies; and some idi5a will be formed of the amount 
of misery caused by these inroads. Xur-ud-dfn, finding that 
the inhabitants would not pay the large ransoms demanded of 
them, successively plundered and laid waste with fire and 
sword three of the largest towns of the district. Two of these, 
Bhem and Miani, rose again on their ruins, without however 
completely recovering the shock they had sustained; but of the 
third, Chak Sahnu, nothing remains but a mound of earth and 
potsherds. 


Almut this time NawAb AhmadyAr Khan died, and KhushAb 
was added to the territory under the charge of RAja SalAmat 
RAi. But the latter had not held it many years before he was 
treacherously put to death by AbbAs KbAn, Khattak, who held 
possession of the Salt Range and Bind Dadan Khan on the part 
of Ahmad Shah. AbbAs KhAn then seized Bhera; but his 
attempt to make himsolf master of the surrounding country was 
foiled by the determination shown by the widow of the murdered 
Governor, who shut herself up in the fort of ChAwa, while her 
nephew, following her example, hold out in his stronghold of 
Fatehgarh, close to Bhera itself. These events occurred in 1760; 
and before AbbAs KhAn had time to subdue his opponents, he 
was himself thrown into prison as a revenue defaulter, when the 
former status was restored, Fateh Singh obtaining possession of 
the tract previously hold by his uncle, and Muhammad NawAz 
KhAn succeeding his father in the government of the country 
north of the Jhelum. 

After the final successes of the Sikh commonwealth against 
Ahmad Shah in 1767, the whole of the Salt Range was overrun 
and appropriated by Gbattar Singh of the Sukar Chakia misl, 
while the Bhangis taking possession of the tract of country 
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CHAP, r-s, hotwo6i) those hills and the Ohendb, as far nearly as Sabiwiil* 
parcelled it out among themselves after their iisunl fashion. The 
The Sikh division of the portion comprised ’tvithin this district ivas as 

Dtinoit foJioTiva; tlic zqU^ of 31idii aD(i Mdsa Chdhaj as dependencies of 

Kddirahadj were retained as their own shai'o by Ganda Singh and 
,7handn Singh, the leixders of the misl, Midiii was assigned to 
Tdra Singh* and lihera with Ahinedahad fell to the lot of Mdti 
Singh, from whom they passed in 1769 to Dhanaa Singli and 
Charat Singh of the same confederacy. 

The Jluhammadan chieftains of Sihiwdl, Mitha Tiwdna and 
Khnslidb had some time previously assumed independence, and, 
though hard prcKjed* u ere able generally to resist the encrcach- 
menta of their new neighbours, the Sikhs. South of the Jhelum, 
liowevcr, the Bliangfs had succeeded in wresting from JSIuham- 
mad KhAn of Sailfwdl the greater part of hia posacssions ; hut 
after the chiof*s death, his son Vateh Khdn drove out the Sikhs, 
and by degrees established his authority over nearly the whole 
of the tract afterwards included in the Sliahpar Tahsil. But 
these changes brought no repose; might ivns the only test of 
right; and, in the absence of any general ccutroUing nuthoriiy, 
the country became a prey to the ambition of livaT chiefs strug¬ 
gling for supremacy. It would he tedious and profitless to record 
all this petty warfare. Only those occurroueea need bo men* 
tioued from which permanent chauees of possesBion resulted. 

Across the rivor Jholum the Tiwdnas under ^talik Shor 
Khdn made themselves masters of Nfirpar and the surroimding 
country! f'ud after the death of Gul Jahdnnla of l\'^flrchha succeed¬ 
ed in efltahlishing a partial authority over the A wans along the 
base of the ^?alt llange. They also wrested Shekhowdl and 
several other Tillages on the riglit honk of the iTheium from 
the Biloch Chief of Srihiw^I. But the Malik*s attempt to reduce 
Khush^b was nusnccessful, for although Lai Khdn was tilled 
in the defence of the town, the ^1 iwdnas were driven off, and 
Jafir Khdn, the deceased chieftain's son and successor, thence¬ 
forth remained in pwaossion, until Ranjft Singh absorbed the 
faitiia into the rest of his dominions. 

South of Ihe Jhelum! as ilcsccibcd ahove, the Bhangis had 
possessed Ihcmselvis of the whole Dodh east of Shnlipur ; while 
to the west of that place og far as Nihang the country owned 
the authority of the Chief of S^hfwiL But in Shahpur itself, 
a colooy of Say ads, under Ghulim 'hah, established a semi- 
independent authority,* and tills they wore allowtd to retain 

*T 1 >« dcaL-iudantfl dF OlioUm Shjb and bit haitba Sbjh rtiU bol^J lli« put 

ot ttui UnJ ib SbihpoT taJ. iU nrij^lilKnuEiaad. 
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unmolested by their more powerful neighbours, owing doubtless chap. i b. 
to the reverence in which they were lield ns the descendants of 
a renowned saint. The remainder of the Doab to the junction 
of the two rivers, was held by the Sial Chiefs of Jhang, Izzat 
Bakhsh Rchan, a powerful zamlnddr of those parts, being 
their Deputy in Kalowal. Such was the status of possession 
wlisn the Sukar Chakia confederacy under Maha Singh began 
to acquire the ascendancy and the power of the Bliangis to 
decline. The subsequent history of the district consists of a 
series of encroachments on the part of Maha Singh and hLs 
lonownod son ttanjft Singh, until the whole country was incor¬ 
porated with the dominions of the latter. 

By the deaths of Sardars Jhanda Singh and Ganda Singh, JVV* 
iiiu Bhangi confederacy was left without a head; aud Maha 
Singh, haviug joined his forces to those of the Kanhya mis/, 
found no ^fUcuUy iu making himself master of Kadirabad. 

By this event, waich occurred lu 1781, the talitkca of Midh and 
Musa fell into his hands, aid two years afier, he succeeded in 
taking Midni and its dependencies from Tara Singh, Bliangi. 

For fomo time now there was a pause in the tide of conquest 
Teu years alter the event la«t recorded, Maha Singh died, 
leaving his son Raujit Singh, a boy of thirteen years ; and it was 
long before the latter had suiEciently established Lis authority 
round Lahore, to allow him to think of making conquests so 
far from the capital. Bui the process of annexation though 
slow was sure, and the wily young chief was never in want of 
a pretext for adding to his possession. Bhera was coveted, 
ana the reason assigned for interference in its affairs was the 
tyranny of Jodh Singh, who had succeeded to the family con¬ 
quests on the death of his father Dhanna Siegh; with this 
plausible excuse, Ranjft Singh marched from Miani in 1803, 
and haring obtained i)osses3ion of the fort by means of a 
stratagem, the person of Jodh Singh was secured, and the 
youug Maharaja entered unopposed into possession of the 
(ountry lying on both sides of tho river as far as Jhdwari. 

The next move was against the Biloch Chiefs of 3«hf,vdl 
and Khushdb. In 1801 Ranjft Singh had placed tho former Khuhib. ~ 
under ooutiibution, .nnd the tribute, which at hist was almost 
uomiual, was afterwards raised to twelve thousand rupets a. 
year The increased demand not met with promptitude, 
and this furnished tho Mdhardja with the pretext ho was 
in search of. Accordingly, in 1809, a force was or^nizid, 
and Ranjft Singh marched for Saln'wal. Having taJ^cn up 
a position at Alangowrdl, one march from that place, he 
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sent Sardar Attar Singh to bring the Biloch Chief to his 
presence. But Fateh Klidn, taught by experience, suspected 
treachery, and excused himself from obeying tbo call. On 
recciring, however, the Sardur’s solemn assurance that no harm 
should befall the boy, he sent his son Langar Khdn with a 
band-some offering to the camp of the Mahdrdja. To divert 
suspicion, Ranjft Singh received the boy very graciously, and 
having dismissed him with rich nresents and assurance of 
his continued friendship for his father, ho retraced his stops 
and marched against J^fir Khdn. Fateh Khdn, falling into the 
trap laid for him, dismissed his forces to their homes, and 
before he had time to make fresh preparations for resistance, 
Kanjft Singh, flushed with his success Iwfore Kliush^b of which 
pla* e be had made himself master after a siege of only eight 
days, suddenly appeared before Sdhfwdl and took the pliwe by 
a coup-de^main. The chief was himself carried olf a prisoner 
to I>ahore, and the new conquered territory given in jdgir to 
tbc heir-apparent, Kharrak Singh. Thus fell Khushab and 
Silhfwdl; and at the same time the smaller possessions of the 
Shahpur Sayads and of Budh Singh, Bhangi, around Bakkar, 
were added to the rapidly . increasing territory under the sway 
of the ^laharaja. la tho year following, the ialnkaa of Faraka 
and Kalowdl fell into his hands, together with the remainder 
of tlie country which had been subject to the authority of the 
Siill Ciiicfs of Jhang. 

coDqM«t of There remained now only the possessions of the Maliks of 

Mitha Tiwdna, and these, too, soon shared tho common fate. A 
well-e(iuippcd force was despatched against them under Misr 
Dfwdn Chand in 1816. The Tiwdna Malik retired to Niirpur, 
in the hcait of tho Thai, thinking that the scarcity of water and 
supplies might prevent the Sikh army from effecting its object. 
But all obstacles disappeared before the energy of tho Sikh 
commander, who sank wells as ho advanced, so that after a 
time the Tiwdnas, finding resistance hopeless, abandoned tho 
place and took refuge with their old enemy, tho Nawab of Dera 
Ismail Khan, who had not the generosity however to forgot 
their former rivalry in pity for the fallen fortunes of the TiwuM 
Chiefs, but plundered them and turned them out. After this, 
for nearly two years, Malik Khdn Muhammad and his sons 
wandered from place to place, subsisting on the ohariiy of their 
neighbours; but finding this kind of life insupportable, they 
determin^ on making an attempt to recover thoir former pos¬ 
sessions. An appeal made to their fellow-clansmen was heartily 
responded to, and, at the head of this irregular force, they 
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appeared suddenly before the walh of tlioir native town* Tlie ^ 
Sikh garrison, completely taken by jurprise, abandoned the 
place and fled, and the Maliks wore onoe more masters of the <»* 

land of their ancestors* Tlioir triumph was, however, but short- 
lived. In the early part of 1318, the ousted Governor returned 
with a strong force, and the Maliks were a second time com¬ 
plied to fly* The possessions of the Tiwana Chiefs were then 
given in to the fiimous Hari Singh, Pfalwa, and wore held 
by him till his death at Pcshdwnr on the 30th April 1837* 

The attempt made by Khin Muhammad served to convince After tiiiitorT 
Ranjtt Singh that it wo^ild ho had policy to drive the Tiwdnas 
to desperation ; when therefore the Malik repaired to I^ihore to 
tender his suWission ho was well rooeived, and a liberal pro¬ 
vision made for the support of the family* Villages on the h>ft 
bank of the Jhelum, yielding ten thousand rupees a year, were 
assigned injdgir and several of the chiefrelations and de¬ 
pendents were taken into the service of the State. Matforg 
remained in this state, the elders living quietly on tJieir jdgfr, 
whilo Lhe younger members of the family with their contingonta 
served with the army whenever called on to do so, till the di?ath 
of Hfiri Singh before Jamrild. In the interim the old Malik 
KliAn Muhammad, and his elder son Ahmadydr Khdn had died, 
and Malik Khuddyar Kh:4n, the younger son, with his nephew 
Kddir Bakhsh, were thus left as the representatives of the family. 

Tho former had had the good fortune, some time hefori\ to 
place Rdja GulAb Singh under a deep obligation, which p^sulted 
in a clofe friendship between them, and was the mean.s of intro¬ 
ducing tho 3Ialik at Court, where, befriended by the Rdja and 
the latter's brother, tho prime minister, Ehudiydr Khdn and 
Ills son, the woll-knowa Fateh Kfain, soon rose to positions of 
great favour. 

Fateh Khdn was thus favoumhly situated when the news 
of the death of Hari Singh reiwhed Lahore. He lost no Hnio 
in obtaining from his patron, in Ms own name, the farm of the 
ancestral iaUlkas of Mitha Tiw/ina ; and his father dying obout 
tho same time, he was left the acknowledged head of tho tribe. 

From this time till the unprovekod aggressions of the Sikh army 
led to the first Sikh War, Fateh Khdn took a prominent pari in 
the politics of the country, and his lore of intrigue found ample 
BCopti in the coafuHion into which the affairs of the Stito were 
thrown after the deaths, in rapid saccession, of Kanjh Singh, 
his son and grandson* For some time Fateh Klidn remained 
faithful to the aide of his patron Edja Dhiiin Singh, and reaped 
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CHAP. the reward of his attachment in eycr-incroasing grants of terri- 
tory in farm. But ore Ion? the prime minister was assassinated. 
After hittorj and suspicion of complicity in the deed having fallen on the 
of^Tiwin* jio retircfd to Bannu to escape the vengeance of Kija 

Ilira Singh, the son of the murdered man. Soon after, emerg¬ 
ing from hb retreat, the restless Malik created a diversion in 
favour of Sarddr Jawdhar Singli, to whoso party he had now 
attached himself, by raising an insurrection in his native country 
and making himself master of Mitha Tiwdna; but the expedition 
failed, and Fateh Khdn, being ejected from the town by a Sikh 
force under Sarddr Mangal Singh, was forced to take refuse 
in Bnhdwalpur, where he remained, till the death of Hira Singh, 
in 1S41-, allowed him to come forth from his asylum. 

The rest of the Malik’s story is soon told. During Jawdhar 
Singh’s brief tenure of power, Fateh Kh<in enjoyed unbounded 
authority, the services of so unscrupulous a partisan being, in 
the existing state of affairs, beyond price. But bad times were 
, coming for the Malik. His patron was put to death by the 
army, and his enemies, headefl by RiijAs Teja Singh and Dina 
Ndtii, succeeded to power, and were not slow in gratifying their 
malice. He was callod on to give an account of the revenues 
of the large tracts of county of which he had held the manage¬ 
ment, and was bro^ht in a defaulter to the extent of several 
lakhs of rupees. l/nablc to meet this heavy demand, he was 
thrown into prison, where ho remained till Lieutenant (after - 
wards Sir Herbert) Edwardes, thinking he would be of use on the 
frontier, obtained his liberation and uftimately, when the Multan 
rebellion broke out, sent hira to relievo Lieutenant Taylor in the 
charge of Bannu. The Sikh troops soon after broke out into open 
mutiny, and besieged Fateh Kh6n with liis .Muhammadan levies 
in tho'fort. The Malik held out bravely, till the supply of water 
failed, when, seeing that the dofonco could bo no longer protract- 
eil, bo came out and was shot down while boldly chMlonging the 
best man of the Sikhs to meet him in single combat. 

When this occurred, Malik Fateh Sber Khdn, the son of Fateh 
Kh;in, and -^^alik Shor Muhammad Khdn, the son of the deceased 
Malik’s first cousin K.'idir Bakhsh, were serving under Major 
Edwardes’ orders before Multdn. Both did good service ; the 
former remaining with Major Edwardes, while tho latter was 
detached to follow on the-tracks of the Bannu force then in full 
march to join Shor Singh, and to endeavour to restore order in 
his native district. In the execution of this commission, Shor 
Muhammad Khan drove out the Sikh garrisons, and made him¬ 
self master in rapid succession of the principal towns and strong* 
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holds in this ijart of the coualry be^jinning ivith Mitlia Tiv?aiia 
and cutlio^^ with SaUiwdl ; and added to liis other sufTices, hy 
collecting a portion of the rcToime and remitting it to Major 
Taytorj who was then employed in rostoriog order along tho 
frontier. Nor must tJie services of Malik Sdhib Khdu, the uncle 
of Sher ^fuhammacl Khdn and a gal hin t mciuhor of this fainiljj^ 
be forgotten Ho too served with Major Edwardes'' IrregularSj 
and was afl or wards employed with Sarddr Langur Khia of 
SdJuwal and others, in putting to flight the force headed by the 
rebel Ehdi MaMr^j Singh, and in redueing Cluniot. In short, 
this family hns always shown itself actively loyal In seasons of 
disiurbancCj. and it is only in times of peace, when the naturally 
jealous dispositions of its niemliers Imvo full play, that thoir 
iutcrnal feuds render them a source of annoyance to all around 
them. 

After the fall of llultdn and the overthrow of the Sikhs &i 
Gujrdtthe Tiwdna iMalik^ bad time to look about them. Phey 
knew that they were to ha rewarded, but the question wag, who 
was to receive the lion’s share a^ the head of the tribe ? Sher 
ifuhnnimnd Khstn claimed the turban, as the descendant of tho 
elder branch* while Fateh Sher Khdn rcstcil hig title on the 
acknowledged pre-eminence of ids father, Fateh Khan. The 
dispute was eventually settled through the mediation of friends. 
It was decided th^vt in point of rank they should be on an equality 
one with the other, and that in all the material benehte that 
might accrue to them as representatives of the tribe* both should 
share alike, and this agreement has si too been acted on. 

Tho Tiwdna Maliks were well roAvarded. Soon after annex¬ 
ation they preferred a claim to a fourth of the revenues of the 
Niirpuc and Mithn Tiwana falttkas and in coi^ideratioii of their 
loyalty and goewi sonu'ces the claim was admitEcd* and villagos 
yielding lis 6*0DO a yejir u ore granted in /dp/r to each, to be 
held by them and their heirs in perpetuity, lu addition to the&o 
grants* life pensions of Ks. 5,00D and lU 3,210 ware conferred 
respectively on Maliks Fateh Sher Khan and Sher Muhammad 
KMu, a pension of its. ISO a year ivas, at the same time, granted 
to MaUk Sdhib Khdu* Las&ly for their acrvices during the 
muLinios, the Maliks obtained the following rewards; ilalika 
Fateh Shcr KJnm and Suliib Kbaii life nigtfs of twelve hundred 
rupees each, and Malik Sher Muhammad fehiinone of six hundred 
rupees. To these substantial gifts was annexed the much covoted 
and highly priced title of Kh^n JJahddur# 
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It is now time to return to Snrd^r Fateh Kluin of Sihiwiil, 
who was left a prisoner at Lahore In accordance with his 
usual custom, lianjft Singh after a while released his prisoner,' 
giving him a jdgir first in Jhang and then in Abmadah^, near 
Find Dddan Khan, stipulating, however, that Fateh Khdn was to 
remain at court. But, after a life of independence, the Blloch 
Chief was ill-fitted to plav the courtier, his proud spirit chafed 
at the confinement and, like the Tiwina Malik, he was tempted 
to strike a blow for independence. He applied to tho Nawib of 
Mankcra for assisfanco. The request was favourably enter¬ 
tained, and the two Chiefs, with their combined forces, actually 
started to attempt the recovery of S^hiwil. But fear of the 
consequences to himself of failure overcame tho Naw^h's desire ' 
to assist his follow-clansman, and abandoning Fateh Kh^n to 
his fate, he preeipitately retreated to his stronghold of Mankcra. 
Fateh Khdn, seeing that ho had committed himself beyond power 
of recall, and that now ho had nothing to hope for from Kan jit 
Singh, fled to MultAn, and soon after took refuge iu BaliAwalpur, 
where ho died in 181». 


Langar Kh^n, the son of the deceased Chief, a lad of four¬ 
teen years of age, was left a pensioner on the bounty of the Xaw4b, 
and remained at Bahiwalpur till 1S22, when Knnjit Singh hear¬ 
ing, while on a visit at Multdn, that Fateh Khdn was dead, sent 
for Langar Khdu, and gave him a jdgir of two thousand rupees 
a year with a personal allowance of three rupees a day. The 
j'dgir was afterwards vin 1838) increased to three tliousand 
rupees, and the allowance to five rupees a day. Langar Khdn 
with his men formed part of the Sikn contingent which, under 
Captain (afterwards Sir H.)* Lawrence, accompanied General 
McCaskill*8 division in Pollock’s advance on X4bu1. Langar 
Khdn also §erved with distinction under 3Iajor Edwardes’ orders 
during the Multdn rebellion. After annexation, as a reward for 
those services, the family Jdgir, valued at three thousand rupees 
a year, was relaased iu perpetuity, and a life pension of twelve 
hundr^ rupees mated to Langar Khdn. l^is Chiel died in 
1853, and was followed to his grave in 1802 by tho oldest of his 
three sons Muhammad Haiit Khdn. 


Tbf Limb* 
tanlly. 


There is yet one set of circumstances to bo referred to, and 
then tho early history of the principal families of this part of 
the country may be said to be complete. It will be remembered 
that on Ahmad Shah’s final retirement, the Sukar Chakias, under 
the grandfather of Eanjit Singh, possessed themselves of tho 
greater part of the Salt Range. Tho status in this respect 
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remained undisturbed till 1827, when the members of this con- chap. i b. 
federacy, a.nong whom the conquered tract bad been originally 
parcelled out, having fallen out among themselves, Ranjft Singh Tfc« Umb« 
resumed their shares and divided them among his favourites; 
the Sun (altika falling to the share of Hari Singh, by whom it 
was held till his death in 1837. On the occurrence of this event, 
it was given by the Mahlrdja to his old friend and playfellow, 
and afterwards one of the most successful of his Generals, Sard4r 
Gurmukli Singh, LAmba, and it was one of the few gifts of 
which this brave old man had not been despoiled bv the envy 
and hatred of the Jammu family ' when wc took the country. 

The maiority of the villages constituting the tahika were then 
resumed, but the estate of Xaiishahra, worth rather more than 
four thousand rupees a year, w.as released in perpetuity. Sarddr 
Gurmukh Singh died in 1853, and was succeeded by his son. 

Attar Singh. 

The following account of the events of 1857 is taken from tu Mtiiny. 
the Punjab Mutiny Report. Sbabpur was then the head¬ 
quarters of the customs line in oonnection with^the Salt Range. 

Mr. Wright, the Collector of Customs, brought to the assistance 
of ^fr. Ousoloy, Deputy Commissioner, a very valuable rein¬ 
forcement in the shape of 100 of the men of the preventive 
service, who being all armed and natives of the Punjal^ or else 
Pathdns, created a valuable counterpoise to the mntinous com¬ 
pany of the 46th Native Infantry, which formed the treasury 
guard. The transit of the 39th Native Infantry through the 
district on their way from Jholum to Dora Ismail Khan caused 
a panic amongst the people of Shahpur. Strange rumours began 
to circulate about these men, valuables were buried, people 
became unsettled, and the Commanding OfRcer of the regiment 
feared to come through Shahpur while the company of the 
46th was there, expressing a hope that Mr. Ouseley had not 
much treasure under his care. On the evening of the 22nd .May 
a strong guard of police inarched into the treasury with three 
European officers of the station, and took possession of all the 
surplus money, auiounting to Rs. 2,50,000. Part of this was 
forthwith sent towards Jlielum and part towards Dera Ismail 
Khan. Under orders which were subsequently received the 
Jhclum consignment was recalled; but the move which took it 
in the first instance from the 46th was a most ably planned one, 
as the HindustAni troojis were at the same time turned out of 
the treasury fort, which was garrisoned by the police battalion, 
fonified and provisioned, and a well sunk to supply drinking water. 

At one time the villages of the BAr were said to be in an 
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unquiet state. Mr. Ousoloy posted ton police horse on tlio oon- 
—fines of the tract of land so callotl, and as no mutiny of the 
•m.MaUpy. gepoys took place in the di.strict, the wild tribes remained peace¬ 
ful even when their brethren in the ^lultAn Division broke out. 
The mutiny of a portion of the 9th Irregular Cavalry affected 
this country so far as that it called out the Deputy Commissioner, 
two or three of the customs officers, and a number of the police. 
The mutineers were pursued by the police; the soldiery and 
district officers of five or sbe districts were on their tmil and gave 
them no rest until Captain Ifockin came up with them in the 
Jhang District and cut them up. A Hindustani clerk in the 
customs office was detected in an attempt to unite Hindus and 
Muhammadans against our Government. He w’a.s apprehended, 
convicted, and punished. 

A force of local levies was raisetl, thus affording vent to the 
warlike spirit of the martial tribes of the district who chafed at 
inaction, and probably would have fretted us had not a legiti¬ 
mate object bee^ given them on which to s| end their strength. 
Of these levies upwards of },000 horse wcto raised from among 
the Tiw4n^s alone ; and Mr. Ouseley describes his relief at their 
departure ns great. 

stptM at Probably there is no district in the Punjab the territorial 

aod^’n^ limits and constitution of which have undergone so many changes 
qanitehaogM. ag that of ShalipuT. At annexation, the w'holc of the Chaj 
Dodb, from the boundary of the Jammu territory to the junction 
of the rivers Jhelum and Chen4b, was place<l under the charge 
of Mr. E. C. Bayley, and administered hy him as one district. 
But the charge was found too ettensive. • Accordingly, in Juno 
of the same year (1849), this tract of country was divided and 
formed into the two districts of Gujr<lt and Sliahpur *, the latter 
comprising the four kdrddrshipa of Midni, Bhera, SihfwJl, and 
K^dirpur, to which were added the three lowest zails of the 
kdrddrahip of Kddirabad, viz., Midb, Ahmadnaggar, and K^low^l 
on the Chendb. As time wore on, however, and our acquaint¬ 
ance with the newly conquered country became closer, defects 
were discovered in the first apportionments of territory into 
circles of administration, and in respect to Shahpur and the 
surrounding districts speedily led to chants. The first took 
’ place in 1851, when the whole tahsfl of Kddirpur was transferred 

to Jhang, on the ground that the talukaa of wliich it was com¬ 
posed had always been subordinate to that ] lace, that it was 
more conveniently situated with respect to the head-quarters of 
that district, and that the inhabitants were chiefly Si.Ms, closely 
connected with others of the same tribe in Jhang. For somewhat 
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similar rensDRs^ the tatuH of KhushAh wjw miwlc over to 
Shnhpor from Tjomlij from the eommoncomeiit of tho fiiuanoial 
year 1853-54. anfl the follofiieg yc^ir sow the transfoT lift ok to 
thia fliatrict of the Fariiko iftihf. 

Tilc district DOW conaisted of the three tahsfls of Bhora, 
SthhrAl, aad Kslawsl, of which oil hot the oaimw strip made 
up of the trans-Jhelum partjanas of KhushfiHj Qiroti and Jaura, 
attached to tho SahiVdl Taliath were situated between that river 
and the Cheruib. Presently^ however, further additions were 
made to the district. Early in the jenr 1857, ag the Chief 
Commissioner waa marching acm.s the Siad-Rdgar DoAh. the 
leading men of Mifha TiwAna came to him in a btwly praying 
that the fflJtf/o might he transferred to Shahpnr ; aiding as their 
reason for desiring tho change the irreat distance from the head- 
OuaiterB of their own district (Loiah), and the comparative 
proximitv of Shshpnr* The application was favourably ontertnin- 
od, and the transfer took place from tho ooimnencemcnt of rhat 
financial year. A stiil more important revision of territorial 
jurisdictions was made during this year, A diffioulty had always 
been experienceil in providing for the effectual administration of 
that portion of tlie Sind-S^gar Do^h which lav within a rmlins 
of 50 miles from Krilaljilgh. Circumstances onglnally led to the 
sfloction of Ri^walpindi. J hoi urn, and Le la h as sites" for slatinnB, 
and between thosr places the intervening (erritory was parcel led 
out in 1S4S aa host it might be ; hut soon it became apparent 
that they were far too remotely situatsid to allow of the cicrciae 
from them of an effoieiit control over this tract; and a proposition 
to create a fourth dtstriot having Imen ne^tivod on tho score of 
expense. I lie result, as regards this district, wns the transfer to it 
from Jbelum of the folloiving talukds and villages : — 
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in all sixty-five villages, paying a revenue of nearly a lakh 
of rupees. 
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B. These ejctervqivfs nddition*? to the oreo of the district trana- 
Jhelum harinf^ rentlered the oTflatioe of a fourth tahsfl on that 
aido of the river absolutelj HBCtJ.ssnry, the rec ?Titly transferred 
tracts were formed into a new fiscal division, whioh received the 
name of the Jdba Tahsfi from the small village of that name in 
the Salt Paiise} where the head-i^narters were established. Prom 
this firao the limits of the diatriot remained unaltered till the year 
ISCl, when the revision of estahllahmeats led to the absorption of 
the ^^loivdl Tahsfl, and the distribution of its villages between the 
Ehem and Chiniot Tahsfls i the latter a snb-eollectorateof the Jliang' 
District. Iniportant changes wore carried out in 1SG2, when 
the taitik j ef Ndrpur In the Thai was received fi'om Bannu, the 
Pfthkhar taMicft, extending from Sakesar to Nikki, wascut offand 
attached to the Midnwdli TahsQ of that district, and the remainder 
of the Jaha Tahsfl lying north of the Salt llange was transferred 
to Jhelnm^ These interchanges of torritory between 3hahjjur 
and the surrounding districts necessitated a complete remodelling 
of the interior fiscal divisions, which was effected by forming the 
whole of the country still attached to the district trans-Jhelum 
into one tahsfh the head-quarters being moved to Khuahdb ; and by 
the transfer from the Bhem to theSdhfwdl Tahsil of an equivalent 
for tho villages which bad been ad<led to the former on the break¬ 
ing up of the Kalow^l Tahsfl, os described above ; at the samo 
time as S^ihiwal was now no longer central, the head-quarters o> 
that tahsfl were removed to Shah pur. 

In 1877-78 the following viilnges were transferred from 
Shahpur to GujMnwAia District:— 


(I) Tlifktta jVtnllihdnTralA, 
(?i Biirj Fflttu, 

(3} CkLAnr Sulti^D, 


(Ir) Chbani KaliniLit Kh^ti, 
faj Clihani >[fr MuliJinimad, 
[6> Barj GliauBp. 


and in 1880-81 two villages, Burj lialimda and Bur] Jawdya, 
were transferred to Gujrdnwdla, to which district they ori^inallv 
belonged, but had been cat off and attached to this in 1877-78. 


On the introduction of irrigation from the Lower Jlielum 
Canal a new tahsfl ^-os created out of portions of Bhera and 
Shahpur with head-quarters at Satgodha^ Between 1904 and 
1907, 21 ’idlJagcs in Che Kinlua Bdr were transferred from Jhang 
District to the Sargodha Tahsd, and sett led together with tlie 
other portions of this district irrigated from the canal In 1911 
the Bliera Tahaii gave up to Gujrdt District 77 villages situated 
to tho east of the Lower Jhelum Camil, Main Line and Escape; 
these villages are all within the area comEiianded by the Upper 
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Jhelum Canal; and since it appeared that the heat site for a ** ®- 
^rrain-market for this ana would he at the Railway junction of 
IMalakwal, that village and Njisfrpur were also transferred to 
Gujrat in 1914. In the same year the district head-quarters gtSL ^ 
were transferred from Sliahpur to Sargodlia, and the transfer of 
the Eastern Tahsfl’s head-quarters from Bhera to BhalwiU, on the 
direct line to Karichi, was sanctioned ; so clear had it become that 
the most important interests in the district now centred roimd the 
line of rail that conveyed the produce of the canal area to the 
nearest sea-port. 

In 1907 the demarcation for the first time of a permanent Minor 
boundary between this district and Qujrdnwdia, across the Chcn4b, ‘'*‘**^ 
brought back one of the previously transferred villages lo the 
Bhera Tahsil. In 19o6 and 1910 the districts of Mianwdli and 
Attock were given a foothold upon the Sakesar Hill, taking over 
jwrtions of Rakh Sakesar from Khushdb. In 1912 Shahpur 
ialisil gave up one villa^* (Slier Mohammad Wdla) to Bhera and 
another (Havoli Majoka) to KhusbAb. ^fajis shoiving the exist¬ 
ing internal and external boundaries of the dv<triot are now be¬ 
ing nroparetl, and it i-s hoped that they ivill not soon l)o rendered 
obik>Iete by further shufTlings. 

Some conception of the development of the district since it pf^dopncni 
came into our hands may be gathered from Table Xo. 1 of Volume 
B. which gives some of the loading statistics for five-yearly 
periods, so far ns they are available. It is probable that the figures 
are not always strictly comparable, their basis not lieing the 
same in all cases from one period to another. But the figures 
may he accepted as showing in general terms the nature and 
extent of the advance made. So far as statistics go, it may be 
summed up briefly as follows:—In the last 60 years the fiopula- 
tion of the district has more than doubled ; the area under culti¬ 
vation has quadrupled and the area under irrigation has multiplied 
more than six-fold ; the number of cattle, sheep and goats has 
more than doubled, while the number of camels is probably much 
the ^me os it was ; roads have been made throughout the district, 
and it is now crossed In two railways; prices of agricultural 
proiluce have trebled. The land revenue lias been raised from 
about four lakhs to over twenty lakhs, and the value of the pro¬ 
prietary rights in the land, which at annexation was practically 
nil, is now about 18 crores of rupees. 

The following table shows the Deputy Commissioners who i^****^ 
hold charge of the district up to 1896 with the period of their 
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charges, omitting periods of less than thr<'e months :— 


Xmm. 

Data of aiftOjaing 
ebarg*. 

Date of relinqaiab^ng 
charge. 

Total 
period rif 
charge in 
year* and 
derimale. 

Major W. C. Bireb 

Annexation ... 

2r>tb December 1862 

38 

Major O.E. Hollinga ... 

6tb Jannaiy 1853 

80tb May 1856 

r4 

Mr. OoT* Onrelay 

31«t May 1858 

6tb Marrb 1800 

3-8 

Mr. D-C. Marnabb 

lOtb Mamb 1860 

20tb Angiut 1801 

1'4 

Capta’n J. B. Sajlj 

2Ut Angnrt 1861 

25th Daci mber 1361 ... 

03 

Captain H. J. Haw«« 

86tb December 1861 

2Stb Jaly 1862 

0*7 

Captain W. 0. Dariea 

20th Jaly 1862 

lltb .necember 1367 

65 

Captain J.W.H. Jobnitooe ~ 

12th Dcoember 1867 ... 

16tb May 1870 

24 

Captain E. P. Oardoo 

27tb May 1870 

lOtb November 1870 

05 

Captain E. C. Curbjn 

llUi Nonnber 1870 ... 

8tb March 1872 

See below. 

Captain R. P. Nkbrt 

Otb March 1873 

let December 1372 

0-7 

Colootl H. A. Dwjor 

3nd Docember 1872 ... 

26tb March 1876 

38 

Capiaia B. C. Corbfn 

87th MarcbJ876 

9th September 1870 

See below. 

Mr. J. PrtwUa ... 

IStb D«<wmber 1870 ... 

IStb Jannary 1882 ... 

2 1 

LiaaUnant'Col. E. C. Corbjn 

16th Jannary 1882 

25tb February 1884 

6-8 

Mr. J. W. Oardiner 

S'jtb Febrnary 18 j4 

;«l«t Oelobar 1886 

27 

Mr. J. Will m ... 

22od Octoixrr 1S86 

IStb July 1888 

See bolow. 

Mr. M. F. 0*Dwyar 

15tb July 18S8 

17lb Docember 1888 ... 

04 

Mr. J. Wibon ... 

IStb December 1888 ... 

latb' AprO 1^00 

8ce below. 

Captain F. W. K|{trtvtt 

14(b April 1890 

28lh October 1800 

0*5 

Mr. J. WiUon .. 

39tb October IHOO 

SOtb November 1883 

6-1 

Mr. A. Bridgro 

lit December 188S 

Otb April 181^6 .. 1 

2*8 


Of the Ciirly officers those xrho are host remombered are 
Mr. Gore-Ouseloy, who conducted the first regular settlement of 
the crls-Jhelum tract and held charge of the district during the 
Mutiny, and Captain (afterwards Sir W. G.) Danes wlm com¬ 
pleted the first regular settlement of the Khushdb Tahsil, re¬ 
organized the whole system of the rerenue administration, 
constructed many of the roads, encaurag<td the excavation of 
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crinals, and impixTod tho toivns. Several villages Lave boon 
named after Lftn, aud oC all its lilDgllsb rulers Le Las left tUe 
strongest impress ou the dlstriet. Ojf^ 

A list of Deputy Coininissioners frotn 1896 to 1911 will bo 
fuuud h\ Table Iho, 33* Mr, (afterwards Sir J, IFilson is re- 
incmbored (rather as Settlement Officer than as Deputy Comniis' 
sioiier) for tbo tborougL os:ceHoiiee of bis revision of the Record 
of Rights, and the fairness with wbicb he distributed the land 
revenue demand. Of bis successors Mr, Preach aud Major 
O^Drien arc those most frequently mcufcioaed by the villagers as 
models of wbat a District Magistrate should be* Messrs* Hailey, 

Smith, nud Rudkin, who at various times were in ohargo of the 
adolesoent Canal Colony, will long be gratefully rememborod. 

The most imuortanit ovonts in the history of the district , 

from the economio pomt of new have been as follows:— hji^irof 

dtrtriiH, 


Railiraj from Xi&la Mu^a to Malakwft! opened 
Extended to Miitii land Bk^ira 

Vi* 

ias6 

) 

Extendcil to Kheivra Salt Mince 

Extended to Kliusbdb 

* ■ * ^ 


Extended to Sbcreiliob *.. .** 

..* 


Extended from MAlakwi&l to Siirgudli^ 


1903 

Extended from Sargodha to Sborkot Rond 

--I 

1900 

Maenabbwab Carol exeavatad 


1800 

Edim Canal exoavatod and E£]ra oolonizod 


iSfil 

Other iTmDd,ntrL'p]i cnnals dag 

aia 

1863-1870 

Lower Jhelnm Canal began to trrigato 

%-* 

1901 

AlieciatioD of LanJ Act eamn inti) force 


1901 

Oram cnltination in the Thai sfaurted 

*.* 

1903 

CO'oper.itive Credit Societies started .*. 

,** 

1909 


Sect!an C*. — ^Populatian.* PopaiMUst^ 

Table Xo* gives separate stntistiea, for each tabsil and 
for tho wliolo district, of the total area : cultivated, culturablo 
and eroppedb of the total population (urban aud rural), of its 
distribution, over area of the inhabited villages dassi^ed accord’ 
iDg to the populatiou they contain and, lastly, of the number of 
persons per occupied house, which are given separately for towns 

" Tb« in Uiii ixHOQ an Ukea rrtEtClp^llr fron thfl C^tn* af 1911 uid 

rgf«r ta Iht itmLEitio at ^Ivt jiKf. 


E 
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and villa^s. The number of occupied houses in each to\m is 
given in Table Xo. VII. ’•Thoir total population was as follows in 
J891 and 1911 


Nacjt of Tovo. 

Totlt. 

Maiis. 

Fskaiii. 

1891. 1 

1 j 

1911. 

1891. 

} 

1911. 

1891. 

1911. 

Miini 

7,149 

6,819 

^ 3.690 

1 

1 2,849 

2jise 

2,970 

Uben ... 

17,428 , 

15,202 

8,979 

7,950 

8,449 

7,262 

Sholipiar Town ... ' 

8,837 1 

6,<H)8 

ajeoo 

2,832 

8,137 

2,776 

Sbfthpor Oinl Lioei ... 

2,896 I 

3,131 

, - 1,932 

1,927 

964 

1,204 

Sdbfwil 

9,810 j 

7,666 

j 4A50 

8,858 

4,660 

3,800 

Khwbib 

Djm j 

10,150 

5.083 

5,333 

4,800 

4,836 

Sorsodba ... I 

i 

8,849 

... 

6,180 

... 

2,669 


(*) R«r*i. 'I’jie statistics for the district as a whole give the following 
figures:— 


DMribotioii 
or«r toiros 
•od TUIagw. 





Civic • ov 

Cmn or 




1881. 

1891. 

1891. 

1 1911. 

1 



f Pertofu • 

87 76 

893 

893 

91-9 

P«ro«nUK« of (oUl popniatioo wbo 

live ia < Mate* 

87-97 

894 

894 

91-7 

Tillagoo 

• 

1 Peinaloe ... 

87-62 

89 1 

891 

91-8 

Aferago rurni popwUUoa per Tillogo 


668 

680 

630 

596 

Avenge total popnletlw per vilUge end town 

' 642 

999 

690 

645 

Nnmber of vilUgoe 100 tqitaiw mllee ... ... 

14 

16 

15 

21 


r 

^ Total population ... 

9J 

104 

102 

135 


Total area ... 

79 

93 

91 

124 

( Rare] popnUtlon ... 

IVoeity of p>pate* 


t TlUI popnlation ... 

614 

691 

49.1 

359 

tkm per •4|aere'^ 
■ile of 1 

Cnltivated am 

1 Bb^ popnlation ... 

451 

447 

449 

321 



r Total popoUtioo ... 

108 

169 

140 

163 


CallortbU) arm 







L Rsra) popnlation ... 

94 

142 

184 

147 


The proportion of rural population to total population increas* 
odfiom 87‘8 per cent, in 1881 to 91*8 per cent, m 1911, so that the 
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population of the rillageA is increasing faster than that of the 
towns. The same fact may be stated in another way. The popula¬ 
tion of the six old towns increased from 52,852 in 1891 to 50,426 
in l&ll, an increase of only 7 per cent, against an increase of 39 
)>cr cent, in total population. -I he gradual growth in the size of 
villages is shown by the following fibres:— 


NirXBKI Of TOWf• ATD TlUlOfi 


PopoUtion 

In 1881. 

In 1891. 

In 1001. 

In 1911. 

Orer KVOOO eoali 

• M 

I 

1 

9 

9 

6.000 to 10.000 „ 

... 

4 

7 

7 

7 

SjOOO to 5/)00 , 

... 

9 

18 


6S 

S.000 to iflOO ^ 


90 

26 



l.OCO to ifiOO „ 

... 

71 

85 

99 

100 

SCO to 1D30 „ 


lU 

157 

160 

268 

SCOto 600 

... 

910 

906 

{ 496 

647 

Under 200 

...j 

198 

918 

^ 1 


Total inhabited riltagee 

-1 

6S7 

1 

706 

794 

1,066 


The number of ^'illagos of each size has increased consider¬ 
ably, which shows that the increase of populition has been jiretty 
evenly distributed over all sizes of villages. The number of inha¬ 
bited villages and towns has increased from 7o8 to 1,066* and the 
average population per town or village has decrees^ from 699 
to 645, which is much above the average for the Province, 595. 
It must be noted, however, that many of these so-called “ villages*’ 
arc in reality very large estates or townships, and that their popu¬ 
lation is often not collected in one "'I'illnge ** in the English sense of 
the term, much of it being found in hamlets situated at some dis¬ 
tance from tho parent village. This is especiallv the case with 
the large estates in the Mohar at the foot of the Salt Range, where 
tile parent village is generally found close to tho foot of the hill 
with several outlying hamlets up on the hill or out on the plain, 
all within tho boundaries of tho estate and, therefore, included in 

* Is addition to tbi« nambar out oaw eaUUapitee werwtad fortbe Sbabptnr usd Khnihlli 
Tabafla dnrlng^ tba recent aettlemrat, and tbe Forcet Btocka bare been remtinbeNA Sereatjoilae 
•eiatae l«re been tnsMfcrred to OajrM Diabrkt 
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CHAP. !•€. the “Tillage*' for oonsus purpases. Again, in the river valleys 
Popaiatkm. is common for the owners of a well situated some distance 
Riitribatiin from tho villago to build huts at tlio well, and practically to 
inJTnk^e*. there witii their cattle So that the population is not so 
closely grouped togotiior as would appear from the high average 
per village. In the Thai, although tho pastoral people wander 
considerAle distances from the village with their cattle, it is 
not usual for them to cstablisli a fixed residence away from the 
village, and their homes are, as a rule, closely grouped together 
into comparatively large villages; there are signs, however, of 
a centriiugal tendency in this tract also, and it is possible that 
a system of habitations round scattered wells may before long 
spring up. 

Tables 6 and 7 give statistics which show the distribution of 
laioa the population over houses, in towns and villages The figures 
for tne last foiir decades may be compared as follows ;— 


Ncnbcr of Mnona per 100 
eceapied hoaaw in 

1 1^81. 

1801. 

1001. 1 

1911. 

(•) totma . 

688 

616 1 

610 1 

440 

(*) rilla^ ... 

584 

650 1 

510 

4JO 


Some allowance has to be made for variations in tho definition 
of tho word house ’* by various Census Superintendents; thus 
in 1881 there wore 135, and in 1891 there were IIG, families 
living in every 109 village houses, whereas in 1911 the defini¬ 
tion of “ house *’ was so framed as to make it almost oquiva* 
lent to “ family.” Even so there is a clear tendency towards 
severalty of interest and separation into smaller family groups. 
In the villages this may almost certainly be regarded as an 
indication of increased resources. In the towns tho average 
number of persons per oocupied bouse is now lowest in Bliora 
(3’69), S4hfwdl (3*70) and Midni (4*07) and higbe-t in Sargodha 
(4*59), and these figures may bo taken partly as an index of tho 
extent to which trade has forsaken those markets which are not 
on the main lines of communication with Karachi, and partly 
as a rcoord of plague mortality. 

hooS^lf*^ There is nothing very distinctive about the arrangement of 

tomMud the houses in most of the old towns and villages in this district. 

TiiiacM. The dwellings are clustered together in a thoroughly haphazard 

manner, and the only principles of town-planning generally recog¬ 
nized are those which relegate the lowest grades of menials to the 
putskirts of the towns, a^ group the ouicr aon*ownors round 
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the homestead of the particular owners Tinder whoso patronage chap, r o, 
(sdya) thej carry on their trades or laboTir- ilidni, Eh cm, Popniiuon* 
Sihiwdl, and Kliushdb wore all dignified with city-gates and □# 

stmighti pav^ed market-streets or squares in the time and under >n 
the influence of Captain Davies ; and the Shahpiir Civil Station 
was laid out on a pro-conceived plan. In the Tillages, the court¬ 
yards arc - generally rather spacious, in comparison with the 
smallness of the buildings and the narrowne® of the streets. In 
the Thai particularly, where all the villages nro hulit on sand- 
ridges, and there are wide spaces between house and house, 
there is never any lack of air. But in other respects it may be 
said in general terms that town-planning is unknown in the 
older habitations. In the colony, on I he other hand, there Ims 
been a distinct endeavour to lay out the towns and village sites 
on lines calculated to facilitate ventilation and cleanliness, and 
although the carlieat colonists were inclined to resist what 
appeared to them to he grandmotherly interferonca, the advant¬ 
ages of straight, wide streets have now won a certain amoimt of 
recognition throughout the district. In fact, one old village-^ 
ildsar^—in Sbahpur when attacked by plague, entirely 
abandoned by the inhabitants, who built for theinselves a new 
village on approved colony lines. 

The total population of the district and its density per Orewthrf 
square mile of cultivated area at different periods will be seen 
from tho Mlowlns; table : - " 


Date df CciuD*. 

r 

FdpdUtioa. 

IxcritAn PIE a, irmitT. 

ValBl 

enUiTatldfl 

1 la'iqaKPd 

i 

DHUitT pFT 
■Iturd luiW 
Cif 

aalllTKtkiU 

81nc« 1S5B^ 

Ppt 

■iac«lii«TSoqj 

ceOHJ* 

1 

IS5I! 

BOS,*rt!0 




OSA 

iFwa 


IJ 

17 


tAO 

im 

42],E)QS 

3& 

1"1 

sn? 

51A 

im ^ 

1 

cs 

17 

1.0QI 1 


ifloi 


7a 

’C 

1,197 

m 

leii ... »| 

1 

*as7;soj 

iir 

3‘1 

MSO 

AM 


•Non,—Atiaat SSACO of tbl* namSer reiiil* tn vniig«« biD*rorn?4 U Gnjrit, 


Cultivation has increased so much more rapidly than popula¬ 
tion that at each succesaiTe census, although the total population 
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has shown a large increase, the density per square mile of ool- 
tlyation has been less than at the previous census; and when 
the great development of irrigation from wells, canals and 
embankments is taken into account, it is clear that the prosperity 
of the district as measured by the amount of produce per head 
of population has experienced a great and steady increase. 
During the last decade, the rapid growth of the Lower Jhelum 
Canal Colony has eclipsed the advances of tho preceding period, 
though they too were by no means inconsiderable. 

The distribution of the population over the different phy¬ 
sical divisions of tho district will bo seen from the following 
statement:— 


DRrtrrT or vonriATToy ru tQFAM iczu. 



Tra«t 


Total arao. 

Oaliirattd arta. 

1801. 

1911. 

1991. 

1911. 

Cbtoab TBllej 

••• 

• *» 

199 

187 

1 488 

867 

Bir aplBOd ... 


... 

66 

179 

60S 

876 

Jbelnm rsllay 

... 

... 

801 

861 

655 

468 

Ara tract 



9S 

141 

335 

881 

Tlul 4M«rt 


• •• 

16 

83 

511 

288 

Mobar 

... • 

... 

70 

79 

378 

344 

Sdt Rang* ... 


• 

106 

188 

478 

656 


ToUl district 


102 

135 I 

493 

856 


At last settlement, tho Jhelum and Chenab river valleys 
supported a far heavier population per square mile of total area 
than any other part of tno district. Now tho pressure in these 
two tracts has been slightly lightened, while there has been a 
notable increase in tho Bdr and Ara tracts, thanks to the Lower 
Jhelum Canal. The populaciou of the Thai is still extremely 
sparse. 

Tho density per square mile of oultivation is highest in the 
Salt Range, where the healthy climate encourages rapidity of 
increase in a robust population, and the nature of the country¬ 
side precludes large extensions of cultivation. Ilere the pres- 
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Burc f55"i to the square mile) is considerably lusher than the chap. i-c. 
ProTincial apera^e (493), and than that of any part of the nupuistisQ, 
roiijah except the Himalayan and Sub-Himalayan tractSn In 
the Jlielnui Talley, a decrease of popuhitLan oombiiied with a 
great increfise of cnltiyation hy means of the Lower Jhelum 
aiul Inundation Canals has oousiderably lightened the pressure, 
which is now only 45S per aqiiarfl mile of cultiyation. In the 
Biir and Thai pastoral habits nai^e yielded largely to agriculture, 
and tliere has been a remarkable altc^ration in the figures; in 
the Biir it is of course the oanab and in tlio Thai the discovery 
of gram as a crop, that have made the difference^ But pressure 
is still lightest in the Am tractj whore there has hecn no 
incursion, of colonists to share in the new canal irrigation. 


In 1897 Mr. Wilson wrote that “the Shahpur District 
attracts a suaailer proportion of immigranta than do most districts 
of the Province/’ This is no longer true. In 1911 it was found 
that out of tSS7,360 persons enumerated in the district only 
513,041 —or 7S'3 per cent*—were Shahpuris by hirth: the pro¬ 
vincial average of intra-district births is over 88, In fact there 
are only five districts which have atcracted more outsiders, nud 
Lyallpur and Lahore alono have gained more from nou-eontigu- 
ous districts. On the other hand, it appears that 36,457 
Shahpuris had emigrated to other parts of India. There must 
also nave been a certain* though small, amount of emigration to 
other parts of the world. The total gain by migration has 
therefore been 109,86S souls, less those who have travelled 
beyond the boundaries of India, Twenty years ago, there was a 
net loss of 1249 souls; in this respect aa in so many others, the 
canal has made all the difference 


Of the 115,325 immigrants 84,147 came^ from GOntiguous 
districts ‘ 52,239 from other distriote and states iQj:be province ; 
6,600 from other parts of India {principally Kashimr, Dera 
Ismail Khan, PesJiiwar* Bikaner and Meerut)"; and 2*U25 from 

other countries in Asia, practically 
all of these being Pawinoas or other 
seasonal visitants from 
tin.* Only 81 parsonfl 
outside Asia, a^ 76 
were natives of the United King¬ 
dom. The figures in the margin show the districts wMcb did 
most to supply new blood for the distriot. There are no less than 


Gairiit 
SUUkot 

Jbtcifr 
JTivlum 
Oajrjnwila , 
AEoHlur 


S0,1S3 

31.*37 

if.oaa 

3J.06G 

0.94S 


Afghdufs- 
were horn 
of these 


fuaCdi, 


*rbM« IfMerUl/ mile IbnnlKilTtM nii^pqliir Ed tbO' TiIIkIw Aloagf tbsir UoJt 

4f lurcli. firing td t£a da^uja Ib^r Aa to atacliBg cndpi. lu tfer IduIiLIh im wbEob tbc/ mXo^ 
aqd irOrkji vaok Li fargiTdii tba a, idr Ebair frett 
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€hap. i-c. 141,073 imtnimiita in thG area eomm[viid<jd by tho Loader Jhelam 

Poj^n. 

TOIltM, Of the 35,457 emi^auts traceable, 30,966 were eaumerated 

ill tho Punjab, and 4,491 in the North-West frontier Provmoe 
and other parts of India. The Htx neighbouring districts absorbed 
18,847; Ljallpur took 4,439; Lahore 1,629; aud llultan 
1,367, 


Uigtitjokv 
■u>d mx. 


Twenty yeara ago tho iminigrants were found to consist of 
17,414 males and 19,264 females, in spite of the fact that more 
malea than feinalos came from every district except Jbelum, Jbang, 
Gujrit and Gujrdnwiila. This oh.^rly indicated that macli of the 
migration to and from the oontlgnous distrlots was duo to the 
c^efaango of women in marriage* This exchange fit ill con ti ones ; 
thus we find that these same four districts al>sorbed 8,883 female 
emigrants as against 6,664 male* But owing to' the largo 
number of colonists who have come iu as bachelors or " gL’ass- 
nidowors, ** there k now no single district; iv^hicb has given Shah- 
pur more women than men ; and altogether there havo only been 
57,825 female immigrants for 87,500 male* Por both sexes tho 
canal area has Irresistible attractions ; ft is in the nature of things 

r I* whore women aro a mackefcable 

4 «. tma I. commodity, tho best market will he 
Colony «ru *,* SGpSoj that 10 wiiich tho demand is most 

^ in excess of tho supply aud purses 

aro longest; and even a woman who can choose her own mate will 
bo apt to prefer the ampler life of a tmet where holdings are 
large and rivals com]>aratively few* 


Ag« Kind 

Immfgn Cl 


The balance of emlgiatiou is also iu favour of the maloa, but 
the excess {19,723 male emigrants as against 15,734 female) is 
insignificant, ami ia surprisingly amall when one remembers that 
largo numbers of Tiwdnas, Aw^ns, and Balcx^hes are sorting in the 
army, and that the district has only 82 women for every 100 
men. At last settlement there was actnaliy a gain by migration 
of 1,254 females aa against a loss of 1,503 males, so that the 
tendency at that time was towards levelling up the sojccs ; now 
the natural discrepancy ia further enhanc^ by migration* The 
importance of this fact will be dealt with in a subsequent [>am- 
gmph. 

It would naturally be expected that the attractions of the 
colony would draw to the district a supply of new blood of good 
quality, and the statistics indicate that this has actually happen- 
od. The subject is dealt with In some detail in paras. 111-112 
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of the Punjab Census Report. The poroentage of total immi- 

grants belonging to the more important castes is shewn in the _ 

margin. In addition to these Pa- 

jkta ... ... r th4ns, Raloohes, Sayyadst R^jpdts, immignata. 

: It Khokbii™ supplied 7 2 

per cent, between them, and ArAfns, 

Mochis and Gujars each supplied over 1 per cent. The agricul¬ 
tural castes brought with them about 2 females for every 3 males; 
the artizan and trading castes brought about 4 females for 
every 5 males. Again, the agriculturists brought 33 children 
(under 16) and 24 elders (over 40) for every 43 persons in the 
prime of life; the menials brought more children and fewer 
elders, and the traders fewer of each. From this it may be 
predicted that natural reproduction will proceed most rapidly 
among the menials and least rapidly among the agriculturists ; 
and in a tract where hired labour is necessary but expensive, 
and commercial development is apt to lag belund agricultural, 
this is all tho better for the farmers. So it seems that the 
general position as regards the quality of the colonists is 
satisfactory. 

Tlie distribution of population according to age, sex and ss*. 
civil condition will bo found in Table 10, both for the district as 
a whole, and grouped by religions. 

The discussion of ages is an unprofitable task where tho 
figures are mainly the offspring of guess-work and superstition. 

Among the more important reasons that make for error are (1) 
sheer ignorance: (2) desire to claim a certain status, e.g., au 
unmarried damsel will often, for verv shame, declare herself to 
bo too young for matrimony, and will even more often be declar¬ 
ed by her lawful guardian to be too young to ho excluded from 
the legal definition of minor; again a vouth ratiier too young for 
a coveted appointment will overstate liis age, while any official 
in danger of superannuation will understate it: (3) vanity ; one 
grey beard >vill resort to henna-dye and claim to be in the prime 
of life, while another will find more dignity in patriarclial lon¬ 
gevity : (4) maternal solioitude; a child in robust health will be 
recorded as older than his real age, in order to avoid the evil-eye ; 
while a weakling will have a year or two knocked off, in order to 
conceal his backwardness. 

An amusing proof of the extent to which the people have 
given their ages in round numbers is afforded by the following 
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r Part A 

Ag#. 

Nanber of dmUm 

Nombor of idaIm 

Xombor of malM 

Age. 

rrtQrood In 

rotnniod la 

ntomod (a 


18S1. 

1801. 

1901. 

40.44 

14.666 

— 

8.761 

15,950 

46.40 ... ... ... 

7,no 

18,023 1 

9,578 

60.54 ... ... ... 

16,678 

6 895 1 

16347 

66*69 ,,, 

8,664 

10,676 1 

5.889 

eOaodoTcr 

18.Si*6 

11,968 

90,633 


The reason of this alternation must be that in 1881 and IdOl 
the age returned was the ^e last birthday, and in 1891 the age 
next birthday pushed back a year, so that, for instance a man 
who said his ago was about 50 was shown in 1881 as 60, and is 
shown in 1891 as 49, and the round numbers have the best of it 
in the statistics for 1881, and the worst of it in those for 1S91. 
This throws a doubt upon all the ago statistics ovot ten years of 
ago. 

Again the ages of children are open to a good deal of doubt. 

Here also it seems clear 


Nssibor of ofaildiTO in 

I Anfd 

0^ 

Agod 

6*9. 

1891 ... 

90 607 

78,489 

1901 

76.181 

74,776 

1911 

101,016 

96,686 

Namber per mUte of total- 



1891 

186 1 

147 

1901 ... ... 1 

143 

146 

1011 

147 

143 


that in 1891 the h-year olds 
were placed in ihe first 
group, while in 1901 and 
1911 they were placed in 
the second and similarly 
with the 10*year olds. For 
Table 11 shews that from 
1891 to 1900 the birth«rate 
was not appreciably lower 

_ ^ _!_than it was from 1885 to 

. , ^ ..... . 1890, and there was no 

special mortality just before the 1901 Census. 

With these considerations in mind we may compare the 

existing state 
of affairs with 
that which 
preceded the 
opening of the 
canal, and 

v> ith that of 
the Province ’ 
as a whole. 
There has 


Dweriptioo. 


ChOdm 

A<lolMMOto 

Adolti 

Sldfra 

PktrkrclM 



AjfO. 

Notaber. 

Nimn per mille of 

FOFriATIOF. 


1011. 

1901. 

ProriocUl 

ermge. 


0.9 

199,601 

8005 

286 

672 

... 

10.14 

181.613 

113 

11S6 

118 


16.69 

966,964 

8825 

868 

895 

••• 

4C-69 

107.620 

1666 

1606 

166^6 

... 

00 wad 1 
ow. I 

89,634 

67-6 

70 

6S5 


been a markec 


rise in the percentage of adults, naturally enough, 
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and a corresponding drop^ in tho figures for elders and patriarchs: chap. i-c. 
but it is surprising that, in snite of tho influx of unencumbered 
colonists tho proportion of adults in tho prime of life is still below 
tho provincial average, and that the number of children is so great. 

ITio main reason must be the plague of lOai and 1907, which 
took heaviest toll from those in the prime of life : but probably 
alw the increase in resources has ent^uri^ed the begetting of 
children. So tho gain in youth and middle age has been entirely 
at the expense of the old. 

In 1891 there were 456,910 natives of Shahpur still resident 
in the district; in 1911 there were 542,041, giving a natural 
increase of 19 per cent, or ‘96 per cent, per annum. From 1856 
to 1891 the annual natural increase was about 1*45 per cent, of 
the native i)opulation of 1856 (which may be taken as approxi¬ 
mately 300,000). Tho set-back which these figures indicate is no 
doubt due to the occurrence in quick succession of three years 
so disastrous as 1904, 1907 and 1908. 


Tho birth and death statistics tell the same tale:— 


Pwjod. 

IKrth. 


1 

Total inemuo 
or dermur. 

Birtli rata 
par 1,000 of 
total popala. 
tion rxiftiofT 

at br^nnlBg 
of panof. 

Death rato 
per 1,000 of 
total p ipota* 
tioa axiating 
at btginaing 
of period. 

1881—1«S0 ... ! 

169.401 

117.846 

•«-61AS6 


ao 

18SI—1900 _ 

195,7o9 

1S7.089 . 

4>S8.6») 

40 

81 

j 

1901—I'UO 

i 

3SS.S69 

*47,500 1 

-11,137 1 

45 

47 


It is of course impossible to reconcile entirely the census 
returns with the vital statistics derived from birth and death 
registers. Thus, the total population of the district in 1901 was 
only 524,259, and according to the vital statistics, the number 
of Shah pur-born residents ought not to have exce^ed 512,122; 
but the census returns show 542,041. The discrepancy may bo 
partly accounted for by the inclusion in this district of 21 
villages in tho Kirdna D4r during the decade; also it is highly 
probable that a number of residents who were driven out of the 
district by the lean years that ushered in the century returned 
as soon as tho canal began to irrigate. Possibly the female 
births (110,896 as against 124,473 males) have been understated, 
and in any case it is only to be expected that a registering staff 
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of village watohmen should fail to giro unimpeachablo results. 
The fact that there has been a steady rise in tile rates both of 
birth and death gives gome grotiud for believing that registration 
is becoming gradually more univemL Recent statistics appear 
to indicate that^ in the absence of any serious Tisitation of dkeaso^ 
the normal birth-rate for tho district is ^5 and the normal 
death-rate 30 per thousand ; this means a natural increase, under 
favourable conditions, of 1^5 per cent, per year, and this is not 
lihely to lead to overcrowding for many years to come. 

Unfortunately during the past decade conditions have often 
been fur fri^m favourablo, and wide departures from the 
norma]! rate have heen common. The average death-rate for the 
decade ending 1911 is 47’2 per thousand j>er annum as against 
43 6 for the Provinco. The birth-rate is 44‘9 as against tO'S for 
the Province, Table 11 shows the details for each year since 
1901, together with the actual mortality from fever, plague, 
small-poii and cholera; tablo 12 shows tne deaths from fever, 
compared with the deaths from, all causes, for each month since 
January 1901. Two facts emerge clearly r—(a) the death-rate 
for tlie year is more affected by an epidemic of plague than by 
a severe outbreak of fever; even the worst fever year (1908) 
only shows a death-rate of 53*3, which is far bcIow'’ the rates 
(97 3 and 9U*7) of the two worst plaguc-yeura (lti04 and 1907); 
(h) a severe outbreak of fever is more potent than plague to 
reduce the birUi-rate in the succeeding year: the thi'ce years i n 
which the fever-mortality was highest (1892,1903 and 1903) were 
all followed by years of low birth-rate (30. 43 and 35). But these 
two factors cannot always be djsentaugledi and it stands to 
reason lb at in a year in which fever or plague is carrying off 
women in tliousaads, the birth-mto for that year ivill be affected. 
Thus it is hard fo say how far the low birth-rate of 1904 was ilue 
to the fever of the preceding year, aiid how far to tho plague 
that broke out during the year. The birth-rate in 1908 (50'5) 
is s[Lrpri.sitigly high, in view of the faot that a large number of 
young married women must have succumbed to plague in 1907, 
and many more to fever in the autumu of 1908 j it looks as 
though fhe women who survived June 1007 enjoyed 14 mouths 
of unusual fecundity. Uor is it easy to account for the high 
birth-rak of 1930 (50*3) or tho low rate (39'6) of 1911; fever 
was fl^tinctij* bad in the first half of 1909, while 1910 was com¬ 
paratively free ; in neither year was plague serious and oven in 
1911 it was hardly sufficient to explain tho low birth-rate. Here 
again one might almost say that the appalling mortality from 
fever from September 1903 to June 1909 induced greater 
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fecundity in the sutv lying \i'Omen in the succeeding twelve 
months, followed nahimlty by n petiod of **fallow”; it k 
impossible to suppose that the high hirth'rate of 1£>10 was re¬ 
stricted to those parts of the district which are least subject to 
feTer^ for it con be seen from table 13 that the towns of the 
Jholum valley also shared in the general rise. 

The effect of good or bad crops upon the birth-m^e is rather 
obscure, and is probably not Tory considerable, but it is possible 
that the low rates of 188B and 19(K1-01 wore duo to scarcity : 
oertainly the statistics do not suggest that liard times produce 
more babies, as is somotimes maintained. 

In the days when plague wtis unknown, the healthiest 
months were February, llarch, April, July and August, itay 
and Juno were the worst monllis for cholera, and from Septem¬ 
ber to January, feror was doing its deadly work. The oiperionco 
of the past 10 years (table 12) shows August and September to 
bo the months "in which fewest deaths ocenr. Fever is most 
fatal in Feoember and January; it is onh slightly less so in 
Is ovember and October, and Eometimos Juno and July show a 
large number of deaths, which may probably be attributed to the 
abrupt obauges of temperature at the break of the monsoon. 
In fact there appears to he a general connection between the 
fever mortality and the mean mimnnun temperature, especially 
in the early winter months. In February and March, though 
nights are cool, deaths from fever are not comiTiOU ; probably 
those who have sundyed the coldest months are proof against 
the milder rigours of the winter's close. April, Kay, August 
and September seldom have many deaths from fever, though no 
doubt the seeds of many fatal at^cks are sown in the last-named 
month, Plague soldoui becomes aerioua until tile winter is half 
over, and it increases in virulence as spring advances, not abating 
appreciably till June; April and May are far the worst months. 

The district k on the whole comparatively healthy, in spite 
of the fact that the average death-rate fur the ten years ending 
1911 was 47 per thousand per annum against It per thousand 
for the Province, The normal mortality, both for the district 
and for the province, is of course far lower than those figures 
suggest. For the IS year period preceding 1904, the district 
average was 29'5 per thousand, ifut in 1904 and 1907 the 
figures were raised by severe visitations of plaguo to 97’3 and 
9b 7 respectively, and in 1908, which was an unusually wet year, 
a severe outbreak of fever caused an abnormally high death-rate 
(dB'3), Plague is a much dreaded invader, and when it is 
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CHAP. i-c. remombered that it caused 37,278 deaths in 190i and 31,433 in 

PopaUdoD. 1007 (not to mention the milder onslaughts of 1905, 1911 and 

DtocJT" 1915), the dread becomes intelligible; but in the long run fever 

is much the more deadly enemy ; year after year it claims at 
least 8,000 victims, and in 1908 out of 27,922 deaths no less than 
21,466 v?cro due to fevers. Like the rest of the Punjab this 
district suffers severely in the autumn months from intermittent, 
and to a less extent, from remittent fevers, more especially along 
the banks of the rivers and intiie villages near the foot of the 
Salt Range. In November and Deoember the fever is often 
complicated with pneumonia and bronchitis, and dysentery and 
diarrhoea are common symptoms of the disease. Towards the end 
of the season, enlargement of the spleen is often prevalent. 

The district is subject also to visitations of cholera, one of 
which in 1888 attacked 5,918 persons and carried off 3,924, rais¬ 
ing the death-rate for the year to 34 per thousand, and another in 
1892 attacked 5,830 persons and carried off 3,090. 'I he villages 
most liable to this much dreaded pestilence are those in the Salt 
Range and at its foot where the water-supply is limited to a very 
few springs, ponds, or wells and is easily contaminated. Several 
of t})€8e villages wore literally decimate by cholera in less than 
a month. In the towns greater attention is paid to sanit try 
measures and especially to the protection of the water-supply, and 
probably for this reason the ravages of cholera arc generally less 
serious. For the last twenty years there has been no serious out¬ 
break of cholera, though from time to time as many as 300 deaths 
may occur in the year. In 1912 small-pox carried off 2,164 per¬ 
sons, of whom 1,639 were children. Apart from the chief visita¬ 
tions of plague, the worst year within living memory for the public 
health was the year 1892 when a cholera visitation in the hot 
months was followed by heavy rains and high floods, causing an 
epidemic of fever which attacked at least bO per cent, of the 
total population. Owing to this combination of diseases I he total 
death-rate for the district rose for the year to 56 per thousand. 
For the month of October it was at the rate of 166 per 
thousand per annum. The to^vn of Bhera lost in the year, chiefly 
from fever and its sequelae, 1,278 of its 17,428 inhabitants; and 
the town of SdhfuAl 890 of its 9,210 inhabitants : tliat is, 97 per 
thousand of its inhabitants died within the year. In 1908 when 
there was but little plague, Bhera town lost as many as 1,907 
inhabitants of whom 1,686 succumbed to fever. The prevalence 
of fever is perhaps chiefly duo to the carelessness of the people 
, in the umtter of avoiding chills, but one of its causes is want of 
good drainage, and endeavours are being made to improve the 
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drainage of the towns of Bhem 
most.* j 

On the right bank of the Chenab, es^cially at Midh, goitre 
is common, and the rerv dogs, cows, ana eren trees are said to 
suffer from it; it is probably duo to the quality of the water in 
the wells. Guinea-worm is frequently mot with in the Ullages 
along the foot of the Salt Range, where the inhabitants often use 
water taken from stagnant ponds, rendered filthy by the cattle 
which are allowed to wade in them. Stone in the bladder is 
common throughout the district. 

The measures taken to combat these various diseases are dis¬ 
cussed in Chapter III, in connection with the medical adminis* 
tration. 

It will bo seen from table 14 that there has been a steady 
improvement in the amount of affliction by blindness, rauten^, 
insanity and leprosy, both absolutely and, even more, in relation 
to the total population, since 1881. Every successive census has 
* ^ shown a marked 

improvement, and 
there is no reason for 
distrusting the fi¬ 
gures. It is notice¬ 
able that in each 
class of infirmity 
more men are afflict¬ 
ed than women; up 
to 1901, the propor¬ 
tion of blindness was 
always higher among 



So. of panoni. 

So. p« 10,000. 


1881. 

1911. 

1881. 

1911. 

Blind 

2.86« 

1,513 

68 

32 

Deaf •nddninb 

711 

C60 

16-6 

9 

llMwe 

802 

172 

8*5 

3*6 

L«p«n ... 

00 

31 

2 



females. The improvement m uie amount oi oiinuness i» iiamcu- 
larly satisfactory, and must be largely ascribed to the roadinc^ of 
the peasants to take their eye-troubles to the hospitals—especially 
to Bhalwal hospital. Those who have shuddered at the s^rms 
of flies clustering round the eyes of children in towns and villages 
may derive some comfort from the fact that only two children in 
a thousand grow up to a life of total blindness On the other hand, 
the eyesight of boys at the end of their school career is oftra 
unsatisfactory. The present editor lias had to reject many appli¬ 
cants for the post of paitcari on this ground. 

Some idea of the appalling loss of infant life will bo gained 

•Th« wort. written bj Mr. WU»n to 18»7» tbeMoi^tonn eoottooo, » do.# lb. 

trtbriiijp—(M. S. Lxtoh. 1916). 
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Pniod 1901 >1910. 

Tout Wrth« 

TVgbtorrd. 

CTildran 
dr tor nndor 
ooe ymr old. 

CltlMran 
drinjf bo* 
twtofi ooa 
and fire 

1 yearr. 

Total of 
dratlia onder 
firo jMra. 

Total of 
diiatiu onr 
firo jfHiro 
of ago. 

ar»Tr ... ... i 

1M.478 

88.433 

80,375 

48,707 

78S45 

Fratb ... 

110.896 

94,889 

20A60 

4A599 

75356 

1 

Total ... 1 

286,109 1 

68,771 

40.635 

93A00 

15A900 


This means that out of eroiy 100 children bom 40 die before 
they are fire years old ; tho rate beinp: just under 40 for boys and 
just orer for ^rls. And out of tho lO, more than 22 fail to 
live a full year (23 in the case of boys, and 22 in the case of 
girls). Out of every 100 deaths, .*58 take off children under five 
years old, and more than 21 take off infants under one year. We 
shall see in the next few pnges that'the greater diflBculty of rearing 
infant boys tends to neutralize a preponderance of male births. 
It is not till later in life that tie effects of neglecting girls 
begins to tell. But there can be no doubt that a great deal of 
tho waste of life in both sexes could be prevented by cleanliness, 
care, and recourse to the hospital. 

Srtbawtoiiu. ® ^ ^ruhammadan family tho tnulldh 

is sent for, who utters tho call to prayer in tho child’s ear, and 
receives a small present After a week the child’s head is shaved 
by tho nai or barber : the child is then named by the head of 
the household; food and sweets arc distributed, and the barber 
and other menials are given small presents. The ceremonies are 
tho same in the case of boys and girls, but the rejoicings are 
greater in the former case. Sometimes a goat is sacrificed but 
this custom is not general, being confined to well-to-do persons. 
Circumcision (stinnai) can be performed by tho barber any time 
after the child is a week old, but generally when he is 3 or 4 
years old. 

Among Sikhs the* naming ceremony of boys is as follows :— 

A month after birth tho child is taken to the dharmsdla, the 
Granth Sahib, or sacred book, is opened at random by tho Bhdi 
or some respectable man : and tne let letter of the 1st verso 
on the pi^e is the first letter of child’s name. Kardh parshdd 
is then disbibuted among the audience and the near relations. 
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Auion" otliur lliiulus of the Salijdhari sect the ciistoiii is chap. i-c. 

, simihir but the cliild is often named either by some resi)ectable 
member of the family or by a Pandit after reference to the tctva Biith cmIo®*, 
or janam patri ; at any Unie from 6 months to 5 or < years, 
according to the custom of the family, the head is shaved, and on 
this occasion the sacred thread jancu) is sometimes put on : this * 
ceremony is a time of rejoicing, and the* relations and acquaint- 
ances are fed by the parents. ' 

According to the dilTcrcnt censust.‘s the proportion of males to 
females has been follows: — 


VeviltB OV raKALBI riB TUor«AVD Hiut. 


Yair of croMii, 

ToUl 
Dbtri> t. 

TbLuI 

Ulicrm. 

Talufl 
Shall par. 

Tkli^l 

Kho»hn>. 

TBhiil 

Sargodba. 

1S&5 

HUi 

... 

• •• 



1868 

969 

877 

873 

914 

•• 

1881 

901 

862 

soo' 

956 

... 

1881 

I'll 

887 

oos 

0S3 

, ^ 

1001 

019 

901 

903 

960 


1911 

824 

1 

783 

87V 

069 



The gnulual rise in the proportion of females from 1855 to 
1901, and the sudden drop after that dati', are very marked: prob¬ 
ably the former was largely a matter of closer euumeratiou(thongh 
we have also seen that the balance of trade in the matter of brides 
was in favour of this district): the latter is due partly to the 
effects of plague ai d |wrtly to the colony. It will l)o seen that 
in Tahsfl rargodha, where there was practically no cultivatfbn in 
the old days, the proportion of females is very low ; in Bhera, 
wliero there are a number of colony chahs, there has been a 
marked drop; in Shahpur, the immigrants have mostly been 
tenants for old establhhed villages ; and in Khushiib, where there 
is no canal cultivation to speak of, the women are relatively 
more numerous than they were 20 years ago, and much more so 
than in any other part of the district As a matter of fact the 
real proportion of women to men in Khushab is not so high as 
it looks, as many of the men of that talisil are always absent, 
cither on military service, or on the *’ squares of themselves 
or otliers. 
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1 OJI, 

Qirb. 

Nanibrr of briUu, ISiS—1000 

5S.478 

49,893 

ytnnbcr of ekildron andrr S in 1901 

88,007 

87,134 

SanW of birth*. lOOS-lOlO 

67.145 

59,414 

Namborof ehilJron ooder 5 in 1911 

81.938 

40,083 


Kven a|)art from the effects of pla^o and migration the 
women are too few for the men. The natural horn population 
has only 869 fomales i)er 1,000 males. This appears to bo to 
some extent duo to a majority of raalo*hirtiis, for, howev’cr doubt¬ 
ful the registration figures may be, the fact that in every single 
year since 1891 there lias been a majority of males registered 
must represent a real excess. But hero as elsewhere the boys 
are harder to rear, especially in the first year of life, and prob¬ 
ably if the number 
of children less than 
one year old at the 
time of the 1911 
census were known, 
it would be found that 
the beys and girls 
were nearly equal: 
in 1891 there were 
11,339 infant boys 
to 11,360 infant girls, and the census Report for 1911 shews that 
in the N'orth-lVest Punjab there were 955 girls for every 1,000 
boys. From the second year onwards however the boys have a 
much better clianco of survival ; reasons for this are not far to 
seek. Although there is no reason to suspect female infanticide 
- -- or systematic neglect 

Nnmlwrof fenwlM {hr tbouMixl male* for diffaratttogcperiodx. cf fcmalc childrCU 

there is no doubt that 
they are less valued 
than mole children 
and not so well fed 
in times of scarcity. 
Boys and men too 
live a much more 
\ 1 . , — healthy out of door 

life than do girls and women, and the dangers of child-bearing arc 
a frequent cause of death, especially in a country where early 
marriages are common, and where so little medical aid or proper 
nursing is given to women at child birth. Yet tho steady in- 
orcasc* in the proportion of females to males at each .successive 
census up to 1901 may perhaps show that the value of female 
life is improving. After the years of infancy a girl is by no 
means without ner value in tho eyes of her parents. She forms 
a most useful member of the family while she remains with it, 
and when she is of marriageable age, if she does not bring in a 
money price, she can at least bo bartered for a bride for one of 
the sons. After marriage, she generally forms a useful helpmate 
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to her husband, and is valued by him, if for nothing else, at all 
events for the cost of gotbitig licr or of replacing her, Tho low 
figure for Hio ages between i i and 20 is misleading ; ns already 
ci^plained, if a girl is unmarried after puhertv, she will almost 
certainly bo roturned as adolescent; and if she ia married, she 
will probably put her age as at h nst 20. But the low rate for 
tho adolescent period must he principally attributed to the plague 
of 1904, which carried off 104 feimalos per 1,000, ns against 90 
males. The sudden rise after the age of 20 is only in part 
accounted for by the self*iinportanco of the young bride; natur¬ 
ally tho greater number of the female immigrants would have 
been young adult wojnon of 20 or over. 

The various factors that have contributed to the existing aex 


distribution ma}' be disentangled as follows 

MaltJ* 

Fftaa/e^. 

Incfea^ in popnlntion between 1&&1 and 
1911— 

IIV^® 

76,030 

[<*) Natural iDereaw j births frnm 1S91 


£03,883 

to 1011. 

1(699 dcatba fiom l'^‘'91 ta.l^ll 

—£09,780 

-104,615 

Net incrcaae 

17,415 

0,008 

Gain by immigmtion : immigranti 

87,600 

57,S£5 

in li^lL 

Ltefi immi^rantfl in 

17,4U 

19,264 

Net increase 

7(1,030 

38,501 

fffl Gain by retnni of emiarante frfm 

18,117 

18,010 

Pnnjftb and North Wdat Frontier j 
emigrants in 1001, 

Les^ emigrants m 19U 


14,017 

Net increase 


3,403 

(d) Gain by retarn of cinigtAnt# from else- 

i,5«m 

1(125C?) 

where : eoiigninlH in 1391, 

Less emigraats in Iflll 

1,531 

1,117 

Net incTcase 

(18) f 

IS) ? 

(ff) UnaeeoDnted for 

31,000 

24,000 
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Pi'rt of the last item may be assigned to tho 21 villages trans- 
— ferrod from Jhang to this district l)otween 1901 and 1911, and 
the rest mnst be due to faulty registration, especially in the 
earlier portion of tho period ; from 1901 to 1911 the correspond¬ 
ing discrepancy for the two sexes together is 11*88 than 30,000. 

SigSS* Taking tho figures for the dilferont religions the proportions 

are as follows : - 




FKVAun riB Tnott* 
• Aim MALE*. 

Religion. 






1801. 

toil. 

Btoiln 

• •• 

085 

8tO 

Sikh 

. 

m 

796 

Mamlnuo ... 

... 

9L9 

829 

6hrli(l>n ... 

- 

818 j 

771 


.VriiDrm or mitPiKx fee THorsAitD or 
TOTAi rortruLtit v. 


Vudtr/lfs jffar§. 

Fipf nime fenrt. 

MaIm- 

FemalflE. 

Mntca. 


66 

64 

70 

1 

62 

72 

67 

77 

61 

76 1 

ft 

77 

07 

04 

87 

82 1 

71 


It u worth remarking that in 1891 the Hindus had a consi- 
derably higlier proportioa of females than the MusalmSns. The 
difference must be due to the fact that whereas in 1801 practi* 
onlly all the Hindus of the district were resident traders in 1911 
there were a considerable number of Jat colonists, and’meroan- 
tile ijionwK in the new colony towns. Plague too has taken 
heaviest toll from tho town-dwelUng females. This would also 
^Iwn the small proportion of Hindu infants of both .sexes 
The Christians, again, are nearly all low caste colonists ■ their 
hi?h i^rccnt^ of children con only be attributed to thei’r irreai 
fecundity. Me Mu.>alm!in naturally flnds it easier than others 
to get a Wife from among the loral population, and hence, even 
though the agricultural colonists brought comparatively few 
women with them, they have been able to keep up their pronor- 
tion more succ^fiilly. The number of Sluhammadan gir sLs 
satisfactory. The Sikhs have tho smallest proportion of ^Is to 
boys, as was also the case at last settlement. ® 


Tlio fact that in each of the main religions there are mon 
boys and loss girls between 5 and 9 years than there are undei 
five years can be explained as follows : wo have already seen that 
children declared as five years old have been recorded in the oldei 


ir 
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^roup; Aiad as five is both a lucky age, and a good round num- chap. i-c. 
bor, many four-year olds liAVO certainly Ijocu pro mated out of the Popn^n. 
youngest group; so m each seit the youugost group should be s„wi 
enlarged and tne elder group reduced. Probably, if a similar 
allowance be made for nine-year olds, described as ten*ycar olds, 
tlie true figures would be something like tiiis 


\ 

Kcl^ton. 

UifUlB livi tii.ial 

FiTt fo y[!rsri;iMi. 


romalp*. 



HbjElit 

70 

07 

07 

Cl 

SiHh 

77 

70 

74 

BO 

HlSiaJinin ... 

70 1 

TB 

ra 

W 


From tills we can seo bow early neglect tolls on tlie vitality 
of girls, especially among the Szkbs. 

The figures for conjugal condition are as follows 



PaoroBTiox nn TBor>'4»T> *tt co:vxm<mL 


y«r. 

1 3{al4Mr 

1 

1 

Muriod. 

WiJoirrd. 

1 

1 

fiieigl«. 


1 

WmJowbA, 

issi 

iLSt 

S76 


44S 

430 

122 

laoi 

SSI 

37B 

44 

4B0 

437 

114 

iBill 

BSS 

OCS 

44 

4CL 

43^t 

tlB 

1011 

B72 

aC7 

01 

444 

441 

III 

ProiSnelml tytumgt, lOll 

B2a 1 

B9S . 

S4 ■ 

S77 

4F0 

143 


It is tdrar that comparod with the Province as a whole this 
district has a large nnoiber of bachelors and spinsters; even in 
tlie Norlii-West Panjttb the ayei^ proportion ie 571 bachelors 
and 439 Bpmstcra. 
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Shahpur District, | Paht A 

The figures For tlie ilifforenF rolijjijjua are as follows 


Roirg-ioii. 


PuopoKTr^Er fju Tin:otr*ji!r& cki AUt cnirplrm^fi. 




Tc«r. 


Ft#filer. 


iliiiJi] 


Sikb 


Xnulmiii 


I 


L 

: sioffif. 

r 

Wrilo**!?. 

1 SiitgTp. 

1 ^rirrlpif. 

r 

im 

i 

1 EftO 

( 

S0& 

46 

ESS 

450 

153 

iBii 

! S4S 

3S7 

G5 

3S7 

449 

164 

isin 

1 

432 

**i 

370 

m 

126 

mi 

560 ; 

1 

310 

7 J 

I 

397 1 

403 

135 

! 

sso ^ 

r 

370 ! 

1 

1 

44 

47 a 

431 

107 

roll 

1 

1 

»fl7 j 

j 

5S 1 

1 

454 

430 

lOS 


Ot 

mirriijfc. 


All religions havo a higher proportion of widows and widow* 
ops; hut the incppaso among Muhatnmadau widows is slight 
while among. Hindus it is gnrat. Plague has lut the towns harder 
than the villagea, and eron in tht; towns the Muhammadan 
widows of eb'gible age remany. Ihorc are fewer baehelom than 
formerly among the Hindus and lb iihammndans, which is at first 
sight surprising : probably the explanation is that the Mcrh 
death rates of the past decade have reduced the numbers of male 
infants out of ppoi>ortion to the total male population. The in- 
croasc of bachelors among the Sikhs is clearly duo to the migra¬ 
tion of young men from the Central Punjab, It is rather sur¬ 
prising to find so many spinsters among the Sikhs, but they have 
considerably raised their marriage age, Thei-o arc fewer Mu¬ 
hammadan spinsters than heretofore, thanks to the shortage of 
wires ; cTon the most iUnfavoured damsel is now sure of a hna- 
l>and. 

Judged by the figures, the age of marriage is riatng for both 
sexes throughout the community. And this is actually the case so 
far as Hindus and Sikhs are concerned, ai.d also for Muhammadan 
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1 iigloti. Voir. 

1 PsOFOBTlOt rife 

1 rVlCAIIKlID. 

,000 

i JUaUi. 

Fimoltg. 

I 

A 

I 

I 

1 2 
1-^ 

( 1891 

91S 

056 

682 

lot 

Himloa ... < | 

. 




( un 

969 

794 

799 

148 

C 1601 

861 

S92 

699 

08 

Stkb. ...} 





( 1911 

9S9 

780 

796 

173 

( 1891 

981 

808 

0(>3 

878 

Ma«»lauo« ^ 





( 1911 

961 

665 

911 

467 

r 1891 

■ 

969 

783 

. m 

835 

All irllmiiDt 1 1 





( 1911 , 

978 

1 

861 1 

893 

i 

415 


CHAP. i-c. 
PopUlAtiOQ. 

The Bge of 


true Tor Mulininmndan i^ls is less 
certjvin On the one hand 
it is tnic that tlie father of a 
prm'ntablc grirl is inclined to 
hide his time and look about 
for ft really good match ; 
hut, on the other hand, 
human naturo has not alter* 
ed much in twenty years, 
and it is certain luat less 
than 467 out of cverr thou¬ 
sand young women between 
I.') and “^0 years of ago are 
sexually undeveloped : we 
shall have occasion to notice 
in more than one subsequent 
laragraph the tendency of 
ovc-lorn maidens to break 
oose, and there is a strong 
feeling amongst the A wan at 
any rate that girls are best 
mated while still inanagcable. 
Moreover if is obWous that the shortage of wives must tend to 
lower the age of marriage. Hence it seems probable that much 
of the difiference between the 378 growA-up virpns of 18^1 
and the 469 grown-up virgins of 1911 must he put down 
to diiferoncos of clossincation. Wo have seen that a young 
bride will generally declare her ago as 20; and we have seen 
tlnit in 1911 persons declared at 20 were included in the period 
aged 20 -94, whereas in 1S91 they were included in the period 
aged 15—19. Anyhow it is clear thi»t at present about 4 per 
cent, of the Imys and 2(^>er cent, of the girls marry before they 
are 15 years old in the Hindu and Sikli communities, while more 
than 80 per cent, of their young women, and less than 'iO per 
cent, of their youths under 20 years are married: and among 
the Musulman only 2 p .t cent, of boys and 0 per cent, of gtrls 
marry before they are 15, and about 14 per cent, of youths and 
may ho 60 per cent, of the young women ol under 20 ak* married. 

And those figures are decidedly creditable for a backward 
district. 

Sooner or later practically everybody finds a spouse. Of c«iibMjand 
men over 40 only 62 and of women over 4 ) only 11 por thousand 
remain unwed. The proportion among Hindus and Sikhs is 
somewhat higher than tliat among Muhammadaus, but they 
include some celibate orders. 
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CHAP. i c. 
PopuJatioD. 

Ccltbacj and 
polygatnv. 


Widowhood. 


Betrothal 

eofltoB*. 


It is curious to find in u district uliurc the hulk of tbo 
{iopidation is nllowud to Icivo four wives, and where moreov’er 
there arc many householders absent on military duty, that there 
are only 136,912 married wo;ucu for 138,469 married men. The 
explanation is that a number of colonists luul not in 1911 brought 
their wives to their now homos, and the Patliansfrom Afgiilinistain 
had only about 40) women for 1,900 men. As a matter of fact 
very few* in this district marry more than one wife, except when 
it is expedient to make a levirate marriage. Apart from the 
question of expense, it is recognized that a plurality of wives is 
a source of constant trouble. 

Out of the wedded women, nearly 20 per cent, are widows 
(Hindus 27, Siklis 22, Muhammadans l'.i*76) But of the 
Muhammadan widows only 19 per cent, are under 40, as against 
29 and 29 per cent, respectively among Hindus and Sikhs 
Among the Muhammadans widow-remarriage is the rule, the 
brother of the deceased having a moro or less recognized right to 
inherit a sonless widow. This right gives rise to a certain amount 
of trouble, a^ many widows much prefer tp remain “ widows 
indeed ”, and give their favourite sons-in-law the advantage of 
cultivating their land, while others refuse to espouse openly 
either brother-in law or the man of their choice, but keep up a 
clandestine intimacy with the latter, while retaining their widow’s 
title in the land. 

Polyandry, mother-kin, and female infanticide are all un¬ 
known in this district. 

The agt' at which bdtrothal takes place depends chiefly on 
the means of the family *, it is not unusual to Ixitroth children 
at a very early age (two or three years), especially when the 
Ijetrothcil jiartios are first cousins or otherwise nearly related ; hut 
the most common age is among Mussalinans from ten to fifteen, 
and among Hindus from eight to twelve. It is thought a dis¬ 
grace to allow a girl to grow up uumarried, and most girls are 
betrothwl before the age of sixteen. Before the formal betrothal 
(mawyeu;w) takes place, it is usual for the boy’s father or some 
resiMJCtcd friend to go to the girl’s father and get his consent. 
Then the l>oy’8 father or near relations go formally to the girl’s 
house taking with them the family barber (nai) ami hard (wir/fsi) 
and ti e following articles, a suit of clothes for the girl 
{chola, lumji and phulkari), a pair of shoes, a plain silver ring 
^ chhalla)j value Re. 1-4 0, some coloured thread (niau/r, 5 rui)co8 
in cash, 5 seers of gur^ and 5 paot of mehdi which are given to 
the girl’s father. A formal blessing [dua kliair) is prayed for on 
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tho betrothal and sometitues repeated three times. It is not 
usual to ^^rito out a contract of betrothal. Amon^ some of the 
Musalman tribes, a Brahman accompanies the bard and barber. 
Others do without any formal ceremony at all, except that of 
asking a blessing on the betrothal before tho assembled relatives. 
Among Hindus the boy’s father sends his family Brahman to tho 
girl’s father to fix a date for tho betrothal, and on tho date fiietl 
the boy’s relatives go to the girl’s house whore they are sometimes 
given by the girl’s father a rupee and some sugar {taddhdi). 

The following description of a well-to-do Awdn’s marriage 
will give some idea of the ceremonies common on such occasions. 
When the cloth is cut for the trousseau {palla) tho bridegroom’s 
father sends the bride’s father Rs. and gives 3 seers of guf to 
the menials and 3 seers of flour and a seer of gu f to the tailor. 
Each day thereafter the women sing songs at the bridegroom’s 
house. A few days before tho wedding, the bride’s father 
receives the kap, i.e., the bridegroom’s female relatives with song 
and music take nim Us. 25, 3 maunds of wheat, 5 sheep, 10 
seers of ghi and 15 seers of gur to help towards the wedding 
feast, or some .smaller contribution if they are in humble circum¬ 
stances. On the wedding day all the women of the family fetch 
a jar (gharoli) of water with song and music, and seating the 
bridegroom on a stool, cover him n ith a sheet and proceed to 
bathe him. They throw small coins to the value of a rupee or 
two into a vessel of milk and then pour the milk over hU head, 

‘ tho barber and bard sharing the coins. The bridegroom’s sister 
or niece seizes his slieet and refuses to let go till he gives her 
a present. On getting ofl^ his seat the bridegroom crushes with 
his right foot the earthenware lid of a jar (chhUni) and sits down 
on a blanket. An unmarried youth is appointed his “ best man ” 
(tabdkld) and Is given an iron weapon with which he protects 
the bridegroom. The friends then present their subscriptions 
towards the wedding (nendar) which are tested by a goldsmith 
and MTitten down by a Hindu, l>oth of them being rewarded with 
a rupee for their services. The wedding procession (janj) is then 
formed and proceeds from tho bridegroom’s house to the bride’s 
where it is received by the women w'ith songs of derision and 
abuse. A sweeper (chuhra) shuts the door against them and 
refuses to open till bribed with a rupee or two Qiura). The 
wedding party then go inside and are feasted, the bridegroom 
first, and ho is expected to give Rs. 5 or Rs 10 to tho bride’s 
bard and barber who bring him the good things. Then the bride’s 
female relatives come out and take the bridegroom and his party 
inside. There they play a game called beri in which tho 
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cHAi*. i-€ women maT:e fan of tlie bridegroom. The meniak nttacbed to 
Pop^on. l>ridG*s family demand their perquisites from the bridegroom’s 
"— father^ Then the nikdh ceremony is performed acoording to the 

iluhammadan law, and this generally takes place in the early 
mornings Tiie reader of the nt^dh is given a rupee and the 
relatives regaled on sesamum iiud sugar. I'lie bridek father then 
makes a display of tlie articles given by him in dower (ddj) to 
his daughter, and a banhmusician (mrriH) describes them in a 
loud voice {Iiolcdna). The bridegroom* clad iu fine clothes goes 
to pay his respects fo his niothor-in-law, and gives her Its. C, 

Tvhile she gives him a gold ring* The bride's clothes are formally 
changed, the studs are taken out of her ears, and ear¬ 

rings (rdU) are put in and the front plaits {ch^nd) of her hair, 
which mark the virgin* are unplaitcd and her hair put up in tho 
rolls which mark the married woman. This ceremony, called 
kapre vattdmiet is the public sign of the marriage ceremony 
having been completed. TliO wedding procession, now including 
the bride, returns to the bridegroom^s bouse, where she aeizes hold 
of the door and will not go in till her mothcr-in-law gives her a 
cow or buffalo. A small child is then placed iti her lap, and she 
gives it some sugar. She stays there for seven days (satt hors) 
and then returns to her parents’ honse, where she remains till she 
reaches the age of puberty, when again her husband goes in pro¬ 
cession to fetch her home for good. 

Among other Musaluidn tribes the marriage customs are • 

much the same, though of course the sums estpended vary with I 

the means of the parlies. They are usaily very extravagant and [ 

often a marriage plunges the bridegroom’s father into hopeless | 

debt. In 1803, an endeavour was made to reduce the expenditure f 
on marriage ceremonies, and representatives of all classes bound ] 
themselves to keep within certain limits in the expenditure they | 
would iuctir. Amo^ the customs they agreed to discoura^ 
were thoso of feasting all and sundry, employing mirdsUt^ to I 

sing and prustitutes to dance, having fijeworkg, throwing money ** ;? 
broadcast over the bride’s palanquin [sot), and distributing J 

largesse to the poor (vdru). 

No great economy wa.s effected, however, and on the , 

whole the standard of extravagfluce tends to riao. ‘ 

Th^mur^ ThcFo is 110 doubt tlmt the expense of finding a suitable bride j 
**■ is increasing, and although the peasants hardly confess to the a 

custom of pairing bride-price,” tliey cannot deny that any man I 

with a marriageable daughter will decline to dispose of her in ^ 

marriage until he has received at least Bs. 120 in hard cash, or \ 

her equivalent in kind. 1 
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A lai^enuinber of lawsuits, civil and criminal, practically chap.ic. 
turn on the question whether the mother or the unolo of a fatherless Popuuoon. 
girl is entitled to the profits of mating her. It also seems highly — 
probable that much of the trouble arising out of elopements by un- wkST^*** 
married or newly*wed damsels arises out of the importance assign¬ 
ed by father and daughter respectively to full coffers and good 
looks. If the men of the uistrict would combine to discoun¬ 
tenance the payment of bride-price—^a practice which they affect to 
contemn—the gain in domestic stability would l>e enormous. 

Meanwhile women, sold into the absolute power of husbands 
chosen without reference to their tastes, seldom develop a very **‘«**‘«- 
acute sense of connubial responsibility: in fact, a cynic might 
maintain that infidelity varied directly as opportunity. The 
results are only too apparent in the criminal and civil courts. 

Sometimes tlio provision of a substitute (vanni) will satisfy the 
husband or flaned for loss of his bride, or the gimrdiau for loiss of 
his bride-price ; but much more often the parties go to law. Per¬ 
haps the heroine will lead off with a petition to have her lawful 
guardian bound over to keep the peace, or imprisoned for having 
constrained her to marry against her will. The guardian, whether 
husband or father, will counter-attack with a criminal suit against 
the gallant for abduction, adultery, or kidnapping, and a civil suit 
for recovery of the heroine’s jewelry. In each case, all and sundry 
on botJi sides are inculpated as abettors. If, as generally happens, 
the verdict is in favour of accused or defendant, the parties will 
proceed to take the law into their oad hands, and tuo ensuin'^ 
riots, murders, grievous hurts and what-not again engage the 
attention of the magistrate. If at any stage of the proceedings 
the gallant is imprisoned, the heroine will probably go back to 
her lawful husband or gmirdian, relying on her w'oman’s wdt to 
live down the scandal ; but if she decides that the man chosen 
for her is altogether too distasti-ful, slio will continue to make 
life a burden for him with suits for dower or maintenance, or by 
depriving him of his conjugal rights, so long os she can rely on 
the support of one of her own relations, or those of her lover. 

In any case she has little to lose, and has the satisfaction of 
knowing that her escapades have endangered the liberty of 
several men, and w’asted the time of numerous officials, without 
risk to herself. .tVnd it must be admitted that there is a certain 
wild justice in this queer state of affairs ; for it is the fault of the 
men that she is treated as a cow, and the misfortune of Govern¬ 
ment that the traffic in brides can be neither st(mped nor lega¬ 
lized : if it could be stopped, a woman could be ^It with as a 
responsible human being, and imprisoned ; and if it were lega- 
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CHAP. L^. lizcd, she could be treated as an irresponsible, and occasionally 
Pof^oD animal, and impounded. 

•:— A detailed account of the tribal custom in this district will 

Tnb«l c«<toai. • • j > .1 * 

be found in a separate volume.* 
lUrtrictioDtu Its general character is as follows :— 

to iDorfiltgo* ^ , 

Among Ilindfis a man may not inarrr a woman of his own cUn, 
to that he cannot marry an agnate of his own, and ae ecnversely a 
woman most marry a non*agnato of her father, and the children in¬ 
variably belong to the tribe and dan of their father, not of their mother 
(just as in Europe a child takes its father’s surname and not its mother’s), 
it follows that anj relation through a female, of a min, whether through 
his mother, sister or daughter most belong to a different group of agnate, 
•.e., to a different clan. Among the Musalmdn tribes of the east of the 
Province, the same rule prevails in practice, although in theory a marriage 
with an agnate’s daughter would be legal, so that in those tribes also all 
relations throngh females of a man are necessarily bis non-agnates. Among 
all the Musalmin tribes of Shahpnr however, MtibammadaQ Law has had 
such a strong effect as regards the nuestion of intermarriages of relations 
that it has entirely abrogated the rule forbidding inU rmarriage of agnates, 
and snob intermarriages are everywhere very common; indeed it is thought 
preferable that a man should naarry his cousin,* whether she he related to him 
on his father’s or his mother’s side, rathi r than that he should seek a wife 
outside the family, the reason for this preference probably being that a 
marriage within the family is less expensive and difficult to arrange than a 
marriage with an outsider, and tends to keep the property within the group 
of relations. The effect of this breaking down of the old rule has boon that, 
aa a man's sister’s son or daughter’s son may be also his agnatic relation, 
for instance if his sbter have marrie<i his father’s brother’s son, or his 
daughter have married his brother's son, alienation of the property to a sis¬ 
ter’s son or daughter’s son does not necessarily mean alienation to a non¬ 
agnate, and the power of the agnates to forbid such an alienation,—based 
as it is on the old mie which still holds among Hindu and other exogamons 
tribes that *'the land must not leave the got^ or group of near agnates ”— 
has been very mneh weakened, and alienations to such relations throngh 
females are much more common than they are in the east of the Province. 
Indeed the power of the agnates to forbid alienation having been thus 
weakened, it is among some tribes, such as the Aw^ns, no longer strong 
enough to prevent alienation to a sister's son or daughter’s son, though he 
be not himself an agnate, and can hardly prevent alienation even to a non- 
relative by a sonless man. 

IWtroilMi and Generally speaking, marria^ is a contract, not between the persons to be 
marriaft. nuurird, bnt between their families, and is arranged for them by their agnates 
with the consent of the mothers, usually while the parties themjjelves are 
too young to give an intelligent consent When the contract has boon 
privately agreed on between the families, the betrothal is completed with 
elaborate ceremonies of the natnre of a sale, in which money plays a princiral 
part. A girl is looked upon as a valuable piece of property, and bet^thaf is 
a oontraot by which the girl's family bind themselves, often for a money 

* Th* of tb« Sbstpnr DUtrkt, eonipUal bj iCr. WUion. It has bc«a dseidsd bj 

tb# Finsficial ComoilHiantr that tab b fafletroUr ap to data for sU practical pnrpoMs. 
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consideration, or in exchange for another betrothal, to transfer the ownership CHAP. I-O - 

of the girl to (ho ^x>y'8 family on her reaching a marriageable age. If either 

of the parties die before the marriage actually takes place, the contract is 

at an end, and the boy's family arc not, as in Sirsa, considered entitled to Ptirothal aad 

claim that the girl should be married to another boy of tbeir family, if her marrtsg*. 

original lietrothed should die. The ceremony of marriage sctuallr traiisferr 

the ownership of the girl from her agnates to those of the {>oy. It is 

accompanied by many elaborate ceremonies, the binding form being among 

Musalmins the niitdA made according to the Muhammadan Law, and among 

llindds, the circumatnbulation of the sacred tire under the anspices of the 

family Brahmans. After the marriage the girl remains in her father's 

house, and actual |x>ssession of her is not delivered antil she reaches 

puberty. 

While such is the usual course of betrothal and marriage, it is much 
more common In Shatipur than it is in the east of the Province, for betrothal b^rotlMj. 
and marriage to be deferred until the parties are grown up, and unmarried 
women of full age are much more numerous in Shahpnr than they are further 
east. One consequence of this is that the consent of the parties themselves 
becomes much more important, and it is not uncommon for a grown-up 
girl to refuse to marry the man selected for her by her parents and guardians 
and to elope with the man of her choice. Such conduct is bitterly resented, 
not only by the family of the man she has rejected, but bv her own family, 
and often leads to quarrels and litigation, and althongh the Musalmins 
cannot deny that such a marriage is valid by Muhammadan Law, many 
of them would welcome legislation to make the marriage or a woman without 
the consent of her parents or guardians, especially to a man of an inferior 
tribe, void altogether. There is also a general feeling that while a girl's 
family, who incur no expenses in .making the betrothal, have no claim to 
compensation if the betrothal be broken off, the boy's faiAily, who hare to 
go to some expense to carry out the betrothal, have a claim, not only to a 
return of tbeir expenses, but to damap^ for the breach of contract; and 
that the claim for compensation should he, not only against the girl's family, 
but against the family of the man she has married. 

Althongh a Musahnin may mari^ four wives, oil alive at one time 
and a Hindu as many as he pleases, it is not very usual for a man to have '*^*'**' 
more than one wife at a time ; and where ho docs marry a second wife during 
the lifetime of the first, it is generally because the first has not borne him 
a SOD, or because of some serious quarrel with her; or when be marries tbe 
widow of a deceased brother. 

Divorce is very rare, and although a dower is always mentioned at a 
marriage of MusalraAns, it is rarely paid, it being u^aa] for a wife to relin¬ 
quish her right) to dower to her basband on his death-bed. 

Ordinarily tbe whole family remains living in sonim m until tbe father's inberitaaoet 
death, and his wife, children and sons' wives and children are under his oon- 
trol, as well as the whole of the joint property. As the ilaughters grow up, 
they are married into other families, and leave tbeir father's control for that 
of their husbands' fathers. As the sons grow op, wives are found for them 
who join the father's &niily and come under his control. Often the father 
gives a married sun a separate house with a share of the moveables and 
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PapuUUoD. 

IDbeTi|U11^4 ; 


labRitasu; 
widows. 


CKAFi^t^C^ eonafUiDca ii separate plot of koJ; but tlik ifl a matter for tha fathor'g 
nwn dteiaton^ and ffnob a partitba^ qiilee:; a|>proximaielr fair and 
intended ta bo final, is liable to be cauoeded on the father^g doaib. 
WJion lliat omourg, tbe wiiolo of the £attier^>i ei^tide devolves on tbo aong, who 
sometimes crontinqe to Jits as a Joint; fiimily. but nioro often mihe a division 
FOnong them of tho naoTeablo property and d^volling-bouaesj and either then 
or afterivanls, of ths land also* All Uie boob take equal shares ivltbout regard 
to ago and without: regard to the number of tribe 0 / the mothers. The 
custom of dividing the properly among tho sons nccording to the number 
of mothersj whieb is not nDcoiDcnoTi in tho eant of the ProvincOj is practioally 
unknown in Shatipur, If one of the sons have died before his father, his sons 
or widow take his shaTo of the estate by representation. In I be presence ef 
sons or son^s sons, daughters get no share of the properly ; they are mnin- 
tained by their brothers nntil suitably married into another family* 

Where there are sons, their widowed mother gets no abare of the oatato 
but iB maintained by In-r sotis; and if they divide the joint estate among them¬ 
selves, they nsnallj sot afiart a ^lortion for thoir mother’s maintenance during 
her lifutime* Where there are no eons, or song’s miib, the whole of the estate 
devolves on the widows two or mom son less widows taking aiuil ehnres, 
Tlie widow holds the whole osLate till her death or ro-marriage> and has power 
to make all ordimry arrangeinenta for its monagoment and to enjoy the 
whole of its produce. Genemlly she ran do as she pleases with tho moveablo 
property, but must not alienate tho iinmoveable property without the consent 
of the hasband's ognatoa. ff, however, the agnates do not make proper 
arrangements for necessary expen bcs, the widow can alienate so much of the 
hnsbiind’ii immoveable propetty as is absoLutelj ncoejisaiy, even without their 
consent. The widow of an agnate who has di^ witliout sons or son'^ sons, 
k in all cj:iB^ entitled thus to succeed to her husband’s share, even although, 
owing ^ bin fablier being ptiJI alive, it had not yet come into his sepirnto 
possession, or although be wae Uving aSBooiated! with his brotberh- (except 
stmong tho Itindik whero iu that esse the widow is entitled to maintenance 
00 ly). When a widow in iwsfiESiiioii of her decent humhand’B osUto dies or 
re*mafrieii, even thnugli she marry her decoased husband’s brother, the whole 
of her former husband’s estate, moveable and immoveable, reverts to her 
hnsband’a agnates, who tako it in the shares in which they would have taken 
it ha J he died without leaving a ividow, A widow having minor eons haa 
mncli thn same power over the estate ns has a sortless widow until her i$on<iars 
old enough to manage it for themselves j but if sbe re^maJry, she loses not 
only her control over her former husband'^ estate, bnt also the guaidianship 
of his children. If she does lake them with her to her new home they cannot 
succeed to any share in the estate of their step-father j they still belong to 
the family of their own father and (if eonaj are entitled to succeed to their 
father’s estate. 


InliiiritnjMi Wiien a man dies without agnaticileftceodantB or widow, the married 

daughters ot tbsif mohb in no case Eucceed to a share in the esinte ; hut it it 
' ’ the almoet universal custom in this district (uiilike Gurgaon and Sirsa) that 
the unmarried daughters soccoed in e^md sharew to the whole ( f their father’s 
property, movcablei and immoveable, till their death or marriage, when it 
roverts to the agnutie heirs, the powers of the daughters over the estate being 
similar to those of the widow. Failing uomarrJ^ daughters the father of 
the deceased takes the estate i if the kther be also dead it goes to the brothers 
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in equal shares. Ordinarily all the brothers, whether of the same ther CHAP. I-C. 

or not, sticoeod- equally, but if the property had been divided there is a _ 

tendency among Musalmiins for the full brothers to exclude the half-brothers, 

and among Hindus an associated brother excludes an nnassociated brother. inbaritasM t 

If one of tlie brothers has died, his sons or sonless widow take his share of 

estate by representation. If there be no agnatic descendants of the deceased's ^ 

father, his mother takes a life-intercst in the estate; failing the mother, 

or on her death, the unmarried sisters take the whole estate till their death 

or marriage, then the father's brothers and their agnatic descendants take it 

in shares proportioned to the number of brothers; and so on, the nearest 

agnates aud theiragnatio descendants taking the estate in preference to the 

more remote. Where there are two of a class, they share ec^nally, and the 

right of representation prevails to the fnllest extent. No heir excludes the 

agnatic descendant or the sonless widow of nnotlier heir of the same class. 

Only agnates and the sonless widows of agnates, and (till their death or 
marriage) the daughters of agnates, inherit. A married daughter, or sister, 
or a daughter's or sister’s son, c.vn in no case inherit. When the estate goes 
to a female, she has a life-interest only, and on her death or marriage it 
reverts to the agnates. 

There is no general custom of considering part of the joint estate as I$tr{4ham. 
being the special property of the women. Whatever is given with, or to, a 
woman becomes merged in the joint estate under the control of the agnates, 
although they should not alienate any such property without the woman’s 
consent unless in case of necessity. 

Wills are almost entirely unknown*. If a proprietor wishes to interfere 
with the devolution of his property according to the ordinary rules of in¬ 
heritance, he must carry out bis intentions in his lifetime. An expression 
of his wishes as to the disposition of his property, if not carried out in his 
lifetime, has no force after bis death. 

Among the Hindus a man having no son or son's son may adopt any 
near relation he pleases, even a daughter's son or sister's son, but not a dis¬ 
tant relation or stranger, and the person adopted succeeds to the whole of 
his estate, as if he were a natural son, to the exclusion of the other natural 
heirs. Among Musalrailns, ado)>tion is practically unknown except among 
the A wins, where a man having no son or son's sun may ailopt any Aw'iin 
he pleases and make him heir to his whole estate; hut the ado|>tion must be 
made by written deed, and is more of the nature of gift than aidoption 

The power‘of an owner to alleviate by gift his moveable property is Oift. 
practically unrestrictcil, unless when ho has sons or sons' sons, in which case 
ne ought not to give away an unreasonably large portion of the moveables 
so as to injure the sons. A proprietor having sons or sons' sons has no power 
to alienate hr gift without their consent any portion of the immoveable 
property, except that be can give a small portion of it in dowiy to a daughter, 
or for charitable or religious purposes; and he cannot give a large share of 
the immoveable property to one son than to another. But a proprietor having 
no sons or sons' sons is, amon^ the Awins, almost al>solute owner of bis 
whole estate, and can gift it to any relative without the consent of the 


*Tb«r art. bowtrtr. bow prodnctil occaoioDalljr, bat oo recogaiatd cvitom in rotpcci of tbtn 
can bataid to bars amorgod. otbar tbao that giran.— H. Liiau. 
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CHAP. L-C others; aroonj^ other tribes he cannot make a ;fift of immoveable property to 
PopaUUon. relative witbont the eon^ent of the agnate hwrs, except sometimes a small 
— portion to a danghtor or daughter's son, or 80 D*in-Iaw. 

InfloMcc of 

tbe Hnhsm- Briefly, it may be said that the influence of the .Muhammadan law on 

madwi Lsw. jjjg pugtom of Miisalmiin tribes is confined to questions relating to marriage 
and divorce, and does not extend to questions relating to property. Among 
all Musalmtln tribes a marriage most take place by nikdh^ and any marriage 
which is legal according to Muhnmma<Ian law is alloweil to be valid, and 
although the rules legarding dower and divorce are rarely acted on, they are 
admitted to be binding on ^1 ^fueJinias. But the clahorate rules of the 
Mnhamma^lan Law regarding inheritance, wills and iogaoies are never acted 
on, the enstom in such matters being founded on the entirely different basis 
of agnatic relationship. For instance a daughter gets no share in the 
presence of sons, a sister no share in the presence of brothers, a widow either 
gets the whole estate or none at all, and Ihe right of representation prevails 
to the fullest extent. To introduce the elsborate rules or Afnhammadan law 
in those matiers would revolutionise the tribal custom of all the Shahpur 
tribes and give rise to endless injustice and discontent. The only effect of 
Muhammadan law on questions relating to property Las been the indirect 
influence alreaily mentioned, pis., that by breaking down the rule requiring 
a woman to be marri^ to a non-.'xgnate, it has weakened the power of the, 
agnates to forbid an alienation of immoveable property to a relation through 
a female. 

Unifos^. According to Table Xo. X of the Punjab Census Report, 

the linguistic distribution of the district is as follows : ^ 

Total population 687,300— 

Asiatic Languages ... 087,178 | Kuropean Languages 


I.—Non Indian ... 49 I I.—KugHsli 

(/») Persian (49) 

II.—Indian ... 687,129 [ II.—German 

Ifetatl of 087,129 Indian-Vemaenlaftpfaking fertom, 

PunjUbi vernscular ... 687,011 | Other vernaculars.. 118 



(a) Punjabi 

f •Standard ... 
1 Dogri 

65S,439'1 
273 / 

668,712 

' (a) K.'ishroiri 

(6) Lahnda 

• • • 

20,208 

(i) Sindhi 

(e) Western 
Hindi 

( Hindustini 
] Urdu 

( Other Hindi 

. J 

...1,382 C 
...1,466 ) 

4,632 

(f) Gujrtiti 
(d; Bengali 
(e) Others 

(d) Pashtu 

*s • 

2,914 

(c) Rijastii&ni 

... 

445 


(/) Western 

Pullen... 

.. 

P9 


(y) Baloch 

... 

... 

1 
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21 

6 

3 

10 


As between standard Punjdbi and Lahnda these figures are practi- 
caliy meaningless According to the value given to the term 
Lalinda, both by Sir George Grierson and by Pandit Hari Kishan 
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Kaul, the whole district (apart from its immigrants), speaks 
some form of that tongue. In the ds-Jhelum tract, the dialect 
is called Dodbi by Sir George Grierson, and the Pandit breaks 
it up into Bhirochi, Shdhpuri, and Jangli. Across the Jhelum 
are the Thali and the Awdnkari. Of these variations, Awdn- 
kdri falls into the Pandit’s north-western group, the Thali 
into the South-Western, and the others into the South-Eastern, 
and the further one goes from the centre of the district, 
the greater will be found the influence of Pothwdri, Mul- 
tani, or standard PunjAbi according as one goes north, south¬ 
west, or south-east. All these groups hare the future in 
s, the passive in %, make frequent use of pronominal suffixes, and 
have such forms as nsifi (we), itihe ^here), which are characteris¬ 
tic of Punjdbi generally; but while the dialeote of the plains 
have the genitive postposition in da, the dative in nu and the 
present participle ending in da, the corresponding terminations 
in the Salt Range dialect are na, ah, and na, and there are many 
other marked differences which cannot be detailed here, ^e 
dialects throughout the district, however, shade off imperceptibly 
into one another, and every resident of the district is, so far m 
dialect goes, easily intelligible to every other. Although wo 
district boundary approaches near the Indus and there are a few 
villages of Pathdns in the north-west corner, Pashtu is nowhere 
the mother tongue of the people : those who speak it are aU immi¬ 
grants. The best guide to the language is Sir Jaines Wilsons 
Manual,^ but Bomford’s Grammar, Jukes Dictionary, and 
O’Brien’s MultAni Glossary will also be found helpful. 


It is unfortunate that the figures ^ve no sort of indicate 
how far the speech of the Central Punjab has boon introduced 
by colonists, and it is to be hoped that at the next census some 
clear distinction will be made between (c.g,) the dialects 
Sidlkoti villages and those of AwAn horse-breeders. The 
speakers of Hindi include offloials and other well-educalM 
persons, especially members of the learned piofmons, m well 
as grooms, gaideners and domestic servants. The sp^kers of 
RAjasthAni are labourers from the south. The 
has 187 exponents now as against 53 in 1891 and 27 in 1881: the 
growth of Sargodha is mainly responsible. It may be^ oon- 
fidontly predicted that not even 1 individual will confess to 
German in 1921. Persian is the only language spoken by more 
women than men. 


CHAP.I-C. 

PofuUtloii. 


• - Qr%mm»r tod Dietu«»ry of 

i» 7 lag«. nd ttrm ---J. WiUoa, 1.C.8, 1^ t Gottttmmi Frmt l-i-O. 

M 
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CHAP, Table No. 15 ffiVes the fii^ros for the principal c.astes and 

-— tribes of the district. As re^rds the landowning tribes 

popouuon. showing the number of estates and the nreas owned 

by each will be found in the as.scssment reports. Their general 
distribution may be broadly described as follows:—In the 
trib«* Cbonab valley the land is chiefly owned by the Ednjh^s, along¬ 
side whom are found a few villages of Pathdns, RilUns, and 
Nissuwanas. The Gondals are the dominant tribe of the Bhera 
Bdr. and own also a number of estates on either side of it in the 
valleys of the Chondb and Jhelum. West of them in the .Dielum 
valley come the Phattfs and the Khokhars, the latter of whom 
occupy much of the land on both sides of the river from Bhera 
down to tlie .Thang border, interspersed with eognatit tribes, such 
as the ^lokans and .Thammats and w ith other tribes such as the 
Biloches and Sayads. In the Thai country the dominant tribe 
arc the Tiwdnas, north of whom along the Salt Range and 
within its valleys almost the whole area is owned by the Awdns, a 
very compact tribe. The colonists arc roughly arranged with the 
Sidlkotfs to the west, the Gujratfs and men from Jhelum to the 
cast, and those from Gujrdnwdla in the middle; the colonists 
from other parts of Shahpur are scattered about among all 
circles. 

Among the Hindiis, ideas of caste, tliough they do exist to 
a certain extent, are not nearly so prominent and have not 
nearly so great an influence on their daily life as they have 
among the TTindils of the east of the Province, while among the 
l^fusalmdns, although strong social feelings and prejudices 
exist, they are not of a religious character, and have not to do 
with semi-religious ideas of purity and impurity, all Musalmdns 
being considered equal before God ; so that it may be said that 
caste, as a religious institution, does not exist among the Musal« 
mdns. Nop are ideas as to difference of caste from a social point 
of view so powerful in the Shahpur District as they are among 
the Musalmdns of the east of the Province, who have been pre¬ 
vented from forgetting their own original caste prejudices by 
the proximity of larger bodies of Hindus of all castes, in many 
cases belonging to tribes whose blood-relation with themselves 
is still remembered. 


Cut*. 


THbr 


The population generally is, however, clearly subdivided 
into tribes (kaum or zAi) having a common name and generally 
supposed to he descended from a traditional common ancestor 
by agnatic descent, i.e., through males only. Some of these 
tribes are very homogeneous, as, for instance," the Awdns, who 
number 05,928, or 9*6 per cent, of the total population. Others 
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a^hi, such os tho Khokhars, who arc returned as numbering 
21,858 or 3 per cent, of the population, are rather^ a loose on* 
gerics of clans than a compact tribe. The tribal division is of some 
importance in questions of marrii^o and alienation of property, 
for although among Musalindns any marriage which is legal 
according to Muhammadan law is held valid, it is customary to 
marry only within the tribe or with cert-iin other tribes who are 
considered to bo closely allied, and alienation to a non-agnate 
is much more readily allowed if he be a member of tho tribe 
than if he belong to another tribe. 

Almost every tribe is again 8ub*divided into clans (muhi) 
or smaller groups of agnates, distinctly recognized as descended 
through males only from a somewhat remote common ancestor, 
and usually bo:iring a common name, exactly similar to the 
clan-name of a Scottish clan and used very much in tho same 
way. For instance, just as Donald, the son of Duncan, of tho 
clan Campbell, would, in a village in which there wore man^ 
Campbells, I)o generally known as ** Donald, the son of Duncan, * 
but when ho wont elsewhere, would be described as Donald 
Campbell ” ; so in Shahpur, Jahdnd, the son of Bakhshd of the 
Tdtri clan is among Tdtris known as Jahlnd Bakhshu da,” but 
to other people as Jahdnii Titrf.” The clan is almost more 
important than the tribe, as tho mutual agnatic relationship of 
men of the same clan-is more fully recognized. 

Within the clan comes a -still narrower group of i^nates 
which may be called tlie family (kabila)^ also consisting of 
agnates descended from a common male ancestor, not very 
remote, and much resembling the family group among European 
nations, except that the agnatic family group is much more 
clearly markea off from tho relations through females only in 
the ideas of a Sliahpur peasant tlian is the cisj in Burop ); for 
instance, a sister’s son, though recognize I as a near relation, 
holds a very different position from a brother’s son, who is one 
of the nearest agnates. Indeed all through the system of 
relationship, relations through females are described by en¬ 
tirely different names from relations through males, and arc 
classed entirely apart from them. Tho basis of the whole family 
and tribal system is agnatic relationship, tho agnatic family 
having developed in tho course of tim3 into the agnatic cUn, and 
that again into what is, in theory at lo.ait, the agnatic tribe. 

The castes and tribes of most importance in point of numbers 
are sh) wn in tho following table, in which they are arranged 
pirtly aooording to occupation and partly according to the 
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CHAf. i-c. place tiie^r oocupj in the social scab according to the general 
p«piibUoa. ^timation of the people:— 


Tribaof nwcl 
hsporteca in 
Itaa dlrtrlct. 





c 


Tribn 

EhvnUiat nllgfea. 

PreTilMi L DocapaUoiL, 

Ji 

I 

PfrrceaU^ 
□f tatjiE 




-a 

pO[ialjiiioo. 






_ _ 



H 



« 


Bilocli 

P«tUii 

Bijpuk 

Jmt 

Awtio 

d>«k*r 

Atiln 


Bt«liauu) 

8«j«d 

TTUqw 

Bliflililb 

QllMh] 


A !.—Homitamt Jjamdvwmimj TriitM. 


A.d 

' Ttfnwilifif n 

AglJtmltani 

i3i,asi 

P-- 

Ditb ... 

Ditt* 

SJ47 

■ +- 

DUSo 

Bitto 

117^118 

. + « 

Vnmliri((n A Sikh 

ntiio 

]SI,3G& 


llualinia 

DUto 

flTpUT 

idi 

PiU(} 

Wtto 

SlpSSS 

■ i 4 1 

iHtta 

Mlrkot 

13,604 


Jr.- PritMiif CJatua, 


■ ■ + 

Himin ,,, 

UcHjlpti of oSnins-o 

s,3ie 

13,166 


STnialinlii «!■ 

fUiewpt af olferogf aqS Agri«d- 
tu-Po. "■ 


Ditia 

lEoiqi|« •en'M:* kad beUbJii^ " 

1,^63 

9-¥ 

Pitta 

UauIlAaooEu 

3,409 

" 

Ditto 

Ditto 

fi>03& 


C.—MtrtitiiiU CtAftAt. 


Notilltd 

^[cultinU 

tribM. 


Arozm 

KtmLK 

Siuja 


Hta 4 i] uid Sikh 
Uittfl 
JfltHlmJii 


krqciiij4ndiliB u4 ■Eiapke^pioj; 

nlUe dJtM> 

Tndifr 


.D.—ArrtMW a*!! Mt*4a.U. 


SubAt 


nindn uid 
■JbAq. 

TWkUa 


tCuaLiitt]. 

LoUr 

UA 

IBtta 

KomliAr 

....... 

Ditto 

Jnlihd 

^a... 

DlUo 

Nti 


Ditto 

T«Ii 

-■- 

Mita 

Hdeblil 


Ditto 

QaMdb 

.. ..u 

Ditto 

Dhohl 


Ditto 

KOClli ChAsidf 

Uonlniia 

Blodii. 

Mirdsi 

i 

Biikklcnda 

MiMlli 

-T 1 ■ 

Ditto 

Chiihri 


Ujuda 


m 


■ad 


Cttrptatirrfl 

PoLten 

Mr'DaFOn 

Bftrbtrii 

O^lmAkffn 

Batchcn 

Wtabtrni^ 

wurk«n 

Gtrd-ratuIctoDt 
Bcaiil l■h□aI■H 


47,063 

is.su> 


■■* 

- 

a,SES r 

motieijr^lendfH 


' 6^707 

1+1 


17 A )69 

1.. 

44 • 

6^443 ! 



16>ySB ' 



361,300 

F>* 

441 

10 .SitS 

..F 

i^' 

3.333 

FI. 

■ i4- 

1 Sf 141 

F.F 

„ 

B. 3&4 

■F- 

44^ 


.«. 

- 

24>-178 

... 


13,006 

F.. 

..T 

66,373 

... 


C .474 


7 

3 

a 


i 

BS 

I 

36 

4 

IS 

■S 

£ 

1 

I 

as 

3 

a 

1 


The tribes noticed as agricultural under the Alienation of 
Land Act arc Ahir, ArAin, Awin, Biloch, Gujjar, Jat, Kamboh, 
Khokhar, Kaljhr, JIughal, Pathdu, Qurosbi, Jiiijpdt, and Snfacl. 
There is a list in the Daputj Commissioneris office showing what 
sub ^tribes are subsumed under these heads; the supplement to 
Table No* 16 shows the most important sub*diTisions of Jata and 
S^jpdtR 
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CHAP. 1C. 

PopnlatioA. 

DotaljMiit 
laod-owni of 
tribOi 

Tbo BUoeb. 


The Biloch, who form more than two per cent, of the total 
population, have increased from 10,583 to 13,861, or by 29 
per cent. In this district they are a fairly distinct tribe, and the 
term is seldom applied to camelmen who are not true Bilooh, 
except perhaps in the Bhera TabsH, where the tribe owns little 
land. In this district they are found chiefly in the Shah* 
pur (4,536) and Khushdb (4,487) Talisfls. fn Shahpur and 
Sargodha they own 21 estates with an area of 39,155 acres 
and in Kbushdb 15 estates with an area of 65,669 acres. They 
are found chiefly (1) round Kliush^b where before llanjit 
Singh’s time they held independent sway, and again (2) on both 
sides of the Jhelum about Sdhiw&l which was the seat of another 
ruling family of this tribe. Its leaders are now Sarddr Bahadur 
Khan of Khushib and Sordir Mohammad Gbirdgh Kh^n* of 
Sahiwdl, both Dirisional Darbdrics. The Bilochos are only fair 
agriculturists, and some of them are extravagant. They furnish 
many good cavalry recruits, especially from the village of Jamali 
in the Thai. The principal clans ore the Laghdri, Lashdri and 
Bind, but these account for a very small proportion of the whole. 

Only one man in the district is returned as speaking Bilochi. 

The Pathdns number 6,717 against 3,197 at last settle* ThtPathiu 
mont. Of these the 2,911 Pashtu^speakers were probably coolies 
and merchants only temporarily resident in the aistrict. There 
are one or two Pathdn villages in the Bhera (853) and Shahpur 
(1,746) Tahsils, but the Pathdns are chiefly found in the north¬ 
west corner of the Khushdb Tahsil (2,200) in which they own 
23,312 acres. Here wo are just on the border of the territory 
occupied by the cis-Indus Pathdns of the Bannu District. They 
are fairly good agriculturists, but somewhat extravagant and 
hot-temper^. This tribe owns altogether some 58,000 acres 
in the district. 


The remaining land-owning tribes may almost all be treated Tb« lUjpdtt 
of together, as they are of similar character and apparently of 
similar origin, whatever their traditions to the contrary. A 
Shahpur peasant when asked his tribe w'ill generally give his local 
clan-name, such as Jhdwori, Mekan, Midh, Kalas. These names 
are very similar to the clan-names of the Scottish Highlands or 
to ordinary English surnames, and indeed are in the district 
sometimes used in much the same way (a usage not common in 
the east of the Province); for iustano^ a witness tolling a story 
will say Jaldl Mekan did this, or Nabbu Tdrar did that, just as 
one might speak of Neil Macloan or Peter Jackson. When a 
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man boors the same clan-namc as another, it means that they are 
CHAP j-eiated to each other through agnates, for only agnates take the 
PopoUUon. olan-namc, a daughter’s son takhig the olan*uamc of his father not 
DocnblTt mother. This again is the same as in England whore 

land-owning (within liiults) oll tho ALocleans in a community would be agnates 
Tk^Rljpdta of oach other, and all the Jacksons of each other. When a pea- 
and Jau. sout is furthor asked what great tribe he belongs to, ho will, if 
an ignorant man, be unable to toll ; if a man of ordinary intolli- 
gonce, he will probably say, ** We join with thj Ehattis ” or 
iChoklurs or some other well-known tribe, or he may say “ We 
are originally Chohi'm Kajputs.” If asked, whether ho is a 
iidjpdt or Jat, he will, unless an unusually humble-minded man, 
say lie is a Rdjput. But the distinction is by no means certain, 
and there are many tribes,* some members of which would call 
thomsolv’os Jats, and some lidjputs, or which some of their neigh¬ 
bours would admit to bo lidjputs while others would call them 
Jats. There are a few tribes which, whether from their higher 
pretensions or from their haring occupied a more important 
position Uian their follows, are generally admitted in tho neigh¬ 
bourhood to bo of iUjput descent, while others do not eren 
claim this honour for tnomselves. Tho fact is that tho distinc¬ 
tion is one of rank, not of descent, and that in this district lidj- 
put simply means an agriculturist of high rank and Jat means 
an ordinary agriculturist with no such pretensious. The chief 
practical dastinctiou between them is that the so-callei llijptit is 
more particular about tho tribes and families with whieU he will 
^ exchange daughters in marriage than the Jat is. 

There are other tribes again which call themselros neither 
Jat nor iiajput, and yet eridontly belong to the same groat race 
as the others. .Eor instance the Khokhars, w'ho have here been 
reckoned separately in this census, sometimes claim to be descond- 
od from C^utb dhah of Ghazni, and so to bo of Arab descent, but 
many of tiiem return themseives as llajput or Jat,t and there can 
be no doubt that they are of the same nme as their neighbours. 
Tho Awans again make a still stronger claim to Arab origin, but 
they too are probably of the same race as the Jats. Another dis¬ 
tinction arises in this w'ay. An ordinary Jat attains some fame 
as a holy man, and hands the saintly character down to his de¬ 
scendants, W’ho are called Pirs or Mianas. After a generation or 

Utuutit, Mrkus Jajit ; la mtmo ca^,, tribji which w«rc rvoordihl ai lUjpuU ta 
1901 becauu) J»u iu 1911, f.y., Oaodoit aoi In 1911 than won onlj 

•7>13 KSjpdU m the dUthet, m ngainu 7J,l/7 in 19)1, 75,3Jl in ISJl, ii,*90 in 
ItML Thtocksrij abo«n that Um lucal arutgeraejr aru tcjiliag tj bacjiaa mjro axoluiira. 

fin Um 1911 CaiuM, apart frjuB iuv ricjrijiat Kh>khvi, tbara w«r« 

5,288 Khokbac Jat% and 1,7/2 Khakhar lUjpdu. 
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two they daim an Arah oripinj ancl aa the fancy takes them^ call 
themselves cither Sayad or Quroslii ; soon their trao ori^ti is eaimUiioii. 
forgotten and the Arab erii^in is hdiored by themselves and 
[generally admitted by their noigJihoTirs. 

Sir James Wlgon was of opinion that, with few exceptions, 
all the land-owniii" Miislanv^n tril>es of this rlistrict, whether *' 
calHnf? themsolveB Jat, EdjpiU, Kliokhar, AwSn, Sayad, or Qure^lii 
are of one Aryan race and were formerly TTindd?* Pandit Fari 
Kish an Katil, who is intimately acquainted with the adjoininfj 
tract to the west, is etponjrly of the same opinion (m le page 447 of 
thelOllCcnsiisRoport). Theircommondialoet,commoncostoms 
and Bimilarity of physique and clmracter are strong evidence of a 
community of descent and mce* There is, hmccvcr, E^cafc practi¬ 
cal importance in recosmising tlie difFeronoo of tribe. Men of one 
clan-name look upon cacli other as agnates and bare a fellow- 
feeling with each other which affects liicir daily int^rcoiiTHc, 

Clans which on both sides admit a common origin are more 
closely connected with caoh other than with other clans bv the 
Tf^o feeling of rclationahip, and are often more ready to mter- 
marry with each other than with other unrelated olaaa.* Members 
of a tribe which is generally admitted to bo of K^jpdt origin are 
more likely to receive respect from their neighbours than a mere 
Jat. Andaman who is generally believed to be a Sayad or 
Qureshi is sure of some reverence from all true j^fuBalrndns, 

The most convenient way of describing the main Musnlmdn 
land-owning tribes of indigenous origin will be to take them in 
order of locality beginning at the Chondb and ending at the Salt 
Kango r— 


Bb<;ra 

S bah pur 

Khushib 

Sargodha 

t*W *mm 

M08 

3U 

2m 

wrt 1,006 


Tfltil district 

7,530 


In that part of the Cben^b river valley which is inchidcil in 
this district the principal tribe arc the Kdnjhda who own thero* 
in 54 estates, more than 65,000 acres. Their vllla^s arc very 
compact and they are only found in any numbers in the immedi¬ 
ately adjoining ^rtion of Gujrat DistViqfc up the river, or in 
Gujnlnwala across tho rirer. Their numbers in this district 
have only increased since last census from 7,066 to 7,53u, 
or by 2 per cent. They are a tribe of doubtful rank but are now 
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CHAP. I-C. 
PoPdIaUml 

DaoUnAiil 
Ulhl-OVlllDS 
ItISc* —— 

Tlw Cbkdliim. 


dossed ns Jats. They are on the whole ft peaceable and well 
disposed section of the populfttion, aubslstin" chiefly by agricul* 
tnrCj which they practise well and carefully. 


Dlior& 

Sbshpar 

KliBsMb 

Sargodhs 


t,iu 

m 
... an 

70i 


Total dijtTict *», 4,001 


Tb* Eiptis, 


South of the B^njhds in the Ohendh valley oome the Ohadhars^ 
another very similnr tribe, also of donbtful rank. Their head^ 
QTiartcrs are in the Jhang District down the riyor. In tbia 
district they own about 8,000 neres towartls the Chendb valley, 
and elsewhere arc chiefly tenanta* 


Bb^ 

, I. 


n2 

Sbahpur 

... 


3SS 

Khnflbab 

... 

... 

7a 

Sargodim 


-- 

44a 


ToUl diatn'et 1,774 


In the same Tteighhourhood are three catates owned by the 
Slprds, another Jhnng tribe, who own about 7,000 acres in the 
Ohcndb valley and arc chiefly tenmnta elsewhere in the district, 

A small area on the Jhang border is also held by Rihins, 
Ldlis and Nissnwdnds, tribca chiefly found in Jhang. 


Tiifl Qcndd*. 

Bfaera 

Sbahpur 

KbnfihAb ... 
Sargodha 

fvA -as* 

... n,m 
.„ 1,*50 

... 8,978 



Total diabrioti 

... « 9,043 


The chief tribe of the Bhera Bdr are the Gondftls, who 
occupy a fairly respectable place in the social scale and call 
themselves llijpute» though now classed officially as Jata* They 
stretch aero® the whole Doab in the adjoining portions of the 
Gujrdt and Shahpur Districts, from the Chenih valley to the 
Jhclum river and across it into the Jhclum District. In Bhera 
they own nearly 74,000 acres in 44 villages. Their numbers arc 
returned as S3 per cent, above last settlement. Physically they 
are a fine raco, teill, strong and well made, and until recently they 
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were a pastoral pc*>plc subsistin'? almost entirely on the produce 
of their largo herds of cattle. Since the introduction of British 
rule, however, they have gradually been taking more and more to 
agriculture to which they now derote a considerable amount of 
attention and skill. They are still gi-eatly addicted to cattle 


theft, which was formerly considered an honourable 

pursuit, and 

but few of them have taken service in the 

army for 

which they 

seem well fitted. 

HarralM. 

Lakt. 

Bhera 

1,047 

746 

Bbabpor ... ... 

404 

1,419 

Kliashib ... 

16 

71 

Sargodha ... 

645 

920 

Total dUtrioi ... 

2,110 

5,150 


In the Bar, south-west of the Gondals, come the similar cattle- 
owning, cattle-stealing tribes of Harral and Lak, the former of 
whom own over 11,000 acres in the Bhera Bir and the latter 
nearly 20,000 acres in Bhora and Sargodha, and then the Nag- 
y4nas, a holy clan, small in numbers but owning some 15^0'JO 
acres in the Shahpur riverain and Sargodha Bar. 




Jat$. 

Rdjpuii, 

Bhera 

••• ••• 

786 

1,890 

Shahpur ... 

••• ••• 

1,471 

1,299 

Khu^hib ... 

... ... 

261 

1,641 

Sargodha ... 

... 

1,7 n 

1,697 


Total district ... 

4,211 

3,427 


Turning now to the valley of the Jhelum we find, west of 
the Gondals all along the river from Midni to Shahpur, the agri¬ 
cultural population consisting of a number of comparatively 
small and unimportant clans, some of which chiss themselves as 
Bhattis and some as Khokhars. Of these two terms the latter 
has more significance hero and does apparently mean a close 
connection between the clans calling themselves by that name, 
but the term Bhatti is very loosely ust*d, and signifies no real 
connection between different clans. If a Jat in the Jhelum 
riverain after having mentioned his clan-name is pressed to give 
a wider tribal name, he will probably, unless he is a Khoknar, 
say ho is a Bhatti, just as a Gondal iu the Bdr will say he is a 
Chauhan, and in each case with equal truth. These so called 


CHAP.IC. 

FopoUtioa. 

DOBIUBt 

luid*o«rnin£ 

trib#*— 

Tb« Ooad«lf. 


*ni« RMT«k, 
Laki Bod 
Nagjiai*. 


Tbv Bbsttl*. 
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Bhattfs also own a considorabk area south of 8halipur, and alto- 
gether in the Slmlipiir and Sargodliii Tahsils Bliattis own 27 


estates and about 27,0(0 acres, 
jicasants but greatly wanting in 
a rule. 


Bhera 

Shabpur 

Khushib 

Sargcxlbn 


They are fairly industrioun 
thrift and deeply in debt as 


Total district 


Kkokhar. 

Kkokkar 

Kkokkii'r 

2,530 

10,595 

Jat. 

Bdfpul. 

2,1.32 

1,271 

1.210 

17 

6,47« 

609 

1 


1,328 

+83 

21,858 

5,288 

1,772 


Tb« yrkaiu 

Bod JliBBi. 

kbU. 


On both sides of the Jheluui, from about Miani down to the 
Jhang border and on into Jbang, there aro many villages owned 
by clans calling themselves Kholdiar, cither as rhoir only desig¬ 
nation or as a secondary tribal name in addition to their local 
clan-name. Although used s^)inowhat vaguely by some clans, it 
has a more definite moJining than Bliatti, and* the Kliokhars are 
here a fairly compact tribe of the ordinary Punjabi .Musalmaii type, 
and evidently of indigenous origin, notwithstanding the claim 
some of them make to l>o descendetl from Qutah Bhah of Anih 
blood. The Kliokhars own 10 pillages and over 50,000 acres in 
the Bhera Tahsii, hut are most numerous in the south of the 
ShahpurTahsil near the Jhang border. In that neighbourhood 
they and cognate tribes claiming Khokliar descent own 08 estates 
and more than h0,000 lurres, while in Kliush<ih they own in 31 
villages, and have nearly iOd.OoO acres. So that the Kliokhars 
may he sai<l to he the priucijial land-owning trine of thoShahpur 
Talist 1 as the Goudals are in Bhera. At last settlement 21,040 
persons ^^ere returned lis Khokhars : the number now returned is 
28.918, an increase of 20 per cent., hut this includes the Khokliar 
Jats and Khokliar Rajputs. 

IIkkans. Juamuats. 





Jain, 

Rdjpdtt. 

BhfTa 

- 2,751 

22 SOO 

Shahpnr 

1,407 

1,5.5+ 2,013 

Kliusiiib 

822 

8 820 

Sargodha ... 

455 

1 

Total diatriol ... 

5,185 

1,584 2,643 


Among (he other Punjabi Musalruan land-owning clans of 
the Jholum volley^ are the indigenous clan of Mokans, a 
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compact clan, fo\nnl chiefly immediately to the east and soutli 
of Slmlmur. In the Shahimr and Siirgoilha Tah&fis tiiey 01711 
in :'n estates more than ^(1,000 acres, and so come little behind 
the Khokhars in importance as landowners. 'Jhey were for¬ 
merly noted for tiiTbnlence, Imt liaTe now settled dow n more or 
less ometlv to a^ricultare ajid are fairly prosperous. Some of 
the leading memimrs of tliis tribe, who have their bead-quartet's 
in Kot Dhai Khan and Kofc Pahlw^n, are very well 40 -do, and 
liaic a couflidemble repiitntbii as horsed>reedfm. The rank^and 
file have still a had nfimc for cattle-liflinty. Related to 
them are ihe Jliaininots, another compact local clan, retiimed 
as Edjpiits, who own 12 villages and V7,5€0 acres immediately 
souTh of Shahpnr. They arc had managers and many of them 
in debt. ^Ihey have alienated nearly 10,OuO acres since setLlc- 

riient. 

East of SdhiwdI, and in the neighlxmrhood of Sargodha, art! 


the Kftlenr^i:— 


Jata. 

Mdjp-ktt, 

Bins 1 a 

SKahpiif 

Kluuhdh 


Isa 

as 

15 

hF04 


Total dhtrict 

*.. 715 

a,177 


1’hey are a tribe wlioso influence is quite out of proportion 
to its nurahers, and dates from tho time when the Kirana Brtr 
was dedicattsl to the camel and the cow. One Alla by dr, Kalc^r, 
made a great name for himself hy organising the btisinc.ss of 
cattle theft in such a vray as to win respect both from the 
thieves /for whom he provided a clearmg-bousc) and also from 
the miministmtion (which he was prudent cnongh to assist con¬ 
siderably f* The Rthiiolosy of the elan is even more doubtfuJ 
than usual; in the 1001 census and in the revenue records of 
Sliahpiir Tshsil, fhey arc classed with the Biloches, probably on 
account of their interest in camels ^ but in the 1011 census 
and the revenue records of Sargodha Tah^fh they hesitate 
between Jat and lUjput j so that it appears oininently prthable 
that the? too arc of the same stock as the tribes already men¬ 
tioned* The KalcAm own almiit ID/MX) acres of land Jn Shahpiir 
and Sargodha Tahsfls. 

In the vaHcv of the Jhelum on the Khuehah side* the 
principal land-owiling trihea ore the Biloch, Khoklmr and Bhattl 
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already mentioned. Tbe 
are (be Joyas : — 

only otlier tribe of any 

importance 


JaU. 


Bhcra 

... 

T # ♦ 

Sliahpar 

271 

m 

KLosb^b 

I.. 1,900 

9ti 

Sargodba 

51 

2fi 


ToUl district ... 2351 + 


They are a tribe cf samlndar status, owning 8 tillages and 
nearly 37,OflO acres in this tabsil, F^outh of Klinshrtb. Thev are 
quiet, iatiuafyious oviltivators. 


Ti)« TiviuM Blicm 

Shahpur 

Khunlidb 

fiargodhi 


10 

],278 

eo 


Total district 1 , 6+0 


In the Thai country west of Kliushtib by far the most re- 
inarksble land-owning tribe are the TiwJnaa, a fairly compact 
local tnho. who haye by their strong right hand gafned'for them- 
selyes in comparatively recent times an importance out of all 
pro^rtion to their numbers, ^fotwithstanding their claims 
to high Hi^n descent and their pedigree reaching hack through 
Ham and ^OTh to Adam, tliey were until about a oenlury ago 
an ordinary Punjdbi .Ui^jmdn tribe inhabitiog a few yilkges 
at the north of the Thai desert. After a sorere struggle with 
their neighboare, the Awdtis, the head of the elan established in- 
deTOndont anthorrty over the Thai, and even after the Sikhs 
undOT Singh bronght them under subjection they found 

it ad^sabloto employ the TiwAna chief as their local Govornor. 

Sikh War the Tiwinas 
took the British side, and by their bravery aad loyalty, both 
then '"jd in the mutiny, gained great distinction and high re- 
wanL They arc still much valued as cavalry soldiers, and manv 

^ i almost the only tribe in the district of 

which there were more females than males resident at the time 
of the census (78o females to 753 males), 'j ho great war of 1911 
has given the Who a fresh opportunity to prov^ «s worth and 
has not found it wanting, Koernits have oome forward in lai^e 
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numbers and two of the loading Bialiks obtained positions on 
the staff, and hare both been mentioned in despatches. ^ Several 
of the members of the chief Tiwdna family have titles ard 
jdgirs and seats in Darbdr. They have also obtained grants of 
waste land on the inundation canals from the Jhelum in the 
Shahpur Tahsfl (where they hold 12 estates and about 30,000 
acres), and squares, amounting to 4,300 acres in the Lower 
Jhelum Colony, besides the 12 astates and 85’,000 acres owned 
by them in the Khusluib Tahsfl. Their number was returned 
as 3,202 in 1881 and 2,790 in 1891. Tlie apparent decrease is 
mainly due to more correct classification. It is possible that 
enlistment in the army may have helped to reduce the numbers, 
but undoubtedly the increased exclusiveness of the clan (who are 
not unnaturally jealous of their reputation) is mainly respon¬ 
sible. In the same way the Nuns, who arc closely connected 
with the best Tiwtina families by marriage, have dropped from 
1,213 in 1901 to 699 in 1911. The Wadhals of Haddli are 
acknowledged by the Nuns and Tiwdnds as tlnir sosial equals, 
but tribes such as the Gdjris and Mdhls who have won much 
military distinction in Tiwana regiments are still somewhat in¬ 
ferior in status. It is not unusual for members of other Tnal 
clans to call themselves Tiwdnas, and many of the men enlisted 
in the army as TiwAnas do not belong to the true Tiwina clan.* 

The other viUages in the Thai are owned by various petty 
clans which are little known and have no claim to Rajput rank : 
they are principally shepherds, tall, strong and of primitive 
ways ready to migrate with their flocks and herds according to 
the changes of the season. 




Jicdns. 

Jait 

Bhera 

••• ••• 

... 5,650 

207 

Shahpur 

... 

... 5,5.^4 

218 

Khuahib 

••• ••• 

... 50,213 

175 

SargoHha 

... 

... 4,.i25 

GI9 


Total district 

... 65,928 

1,219 


North of the Thai come the very compact lril)6of the Aw^ns, 
who hold practicallv the whole of that part of the Salt Range 
which is included in the Shahpur District, and the greater portion 
of the plain lying at its foot. They own all but one of the 

•In rrrMos proc««ling^ cn»e« ooear In ^ 

wUitarj itrT'VfntiiW with tbnir ciTil riglita bj proclfciiniBS tb#in**lTn* MirMi Tivbos. 
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Khuahib Salt Rang Tillages and nine-fentha of the cultivated area 
Doiniiwit of that cirfle. They are cssontialiy the tribe of the Salt iiaogc in 
this neighbourhood and ox toad north and east into the Attock, 
Tb# Amitu. Jhelurii and Itdivalpindi Districts. A number of them are also 
scatterca as tenants in the Tillages across the Jhclum, and they 
own over 10,0( 0 acres in 22 villages of the Bhem Tahsil, and i) 
villages and O.SOd acres in the Sliahpur Tahsil, besides n,38S acies 
in Sai-go(lhn. They are distinctly a peasant tribe,-and altliough 
they claim to be descended from Alif Sbnb, known also ns Qutnb 
Shah, and through him from Ali, son-in-law of the Prophet, rbey 
are, so far as language, customs and physique go, an indigenous 
Panjdbi tribo. Thej are a bravo and high spirited race, but 
prone to keeping alivo old feuds and given to quarrelling, which 
often leads to riots and ruincais litigation. They are excellent 
cultivators and display bcaver-Iiko industry iu maintaining their 
complicated system of irrigation from the * mountain torrmits by 
means of embankments and terraces, antf reclaiming land from 
the sleep hillsides. They are keen horsemen, and are always de¬ 
lighted to enter for a competition in tent-pegging (chapH) 
Their numbers were returned at last settlement ns 52,520 and 
now 67,147, an increase of 28 piT cent A considerable number of 
them have taken service in the Army and Military Police and 
make good soldiers. 


Jm jdtiM. 


nhcrii 

Sliahpur 

Khnsh/Sb 

SargOilha 


... 1,101 
. ... ISC 
... l,62i 

.371 

Total cligtrict ... .3,270 


Minor load- 
ownli^tribM. 


^ ^orth of KhashAh towards the Jhelum border are three villa'^es 
with 10,393 ncres'owned by the Janjiilias, n tribe found cliioflv 
fiirlber iiorlli in .Ihcluin and Rdwnlpindi Tliey are ndmiltedlV 
of Jii^b rank and claim a Rdjput dweent, but are more probablV 
1 10 descendants of the aristocracy among the AwiSns, just as the 

lUjputs arc the aristocracy of the .fats and the KhAnzddas of the 
Meos in Gurgaon. 


Their mcml^rs were returned in 1881 as 3.760, hut now ns 
only 3,m, pmbably a result of more careful classificalioii. 
They make good cavalry soldiers 

Of the minor land-owning and culti. ating tribes the onlv 
onesof imiKjrtenco aro : - 11) The Ardtns (12,50* against 8,2.30 at 
last settlement), who are chiefly found in the Jhelum Valley and 
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esjiecially near tbe Jftrgo to^ris and villages wliere they ply tlieir _L’ ’ 

oecuixitiou of mark<-L-girdcii«ng : with them may he grouped Popui»*ion. 

tho Maliyars (3,798 agaiui&k 1,053)* who were onoe the nmm imd^ 

owners in some Ti ilhigca round lihern, but have now sold much of 

their land ; they too are sikilful market-giirdeners in deed tlie terms 

Arain and ilafiydr practically mean " market-gardener and it 

is probEibie that many now calling tltcmsolv'c? hy these names 

from their ocoupatton orlgitially belonged to other tribes They 

are a quiet, in^Iustrioiis peoplo* the men usually cuUivafing 

siuad plots of land on \rolla nud while tine women carry 

Li IB green produce for sale to tho neighbouring tow ns and vrlia^es^ 

The high porcoiibigo of infirmitias among Arafns is noliceahio 
and Jiiay bo tlue to the great use they make of towji manure^ 

'fhey own iitllo laud hut are vuluetlas (enacts,and are, as euitiva¬ 
lors* the l^pst of I he colonists, (i?) There are a few Ahirs (l,5'10)j 
owning land cl iefly ill Khushdh and near Sdlmval. They are 
ordinary Musalmdn jK^sanU like their uoighlmurs. (3} The 
Dhiidis ll,405) are an ordinary peasant tribe owning a little hind 
in the .Ihehiiu \"alley. (4) The Sials (9J!S) are an o(Tslioot from* 
tho great Jhnng tribe and own little land in tliis district, being 
chielly found towards tho Jhang border, (u) The Miiglifils (1,99G) 
are probaldy for the most part indigenonB Tunjalds who have called 
theuisolveH hj the name of a raling race just as others’ call 
themselves I ^lijpdt, Sheikh nr Sayad. fo) The Trimrs (1,739) are 
ail ofTslmot from the Gujrdt tribe of that name and are found 
chiully in Bhera Tahsil whore they own a little hmd, (7) TJie 
Kauihoha (11399, of whom 4 arc llindds, and 90 ate Sikhs) arc 
really of three distinct kinds:—(u) tho Kamhohs of Bhera and 
Sada Kumboh iu Shahpur Tahsil ■* although they own ahoutGiOOO 
acres of land* they are not much given to agriculture* but devote 
theoiBelves largely to Government service* especially in the Eove- 
nud Department. Ihey are con qccUkI with the Qlmingo Sheikhs 
of Bhera, and would, if they were less improvident, ho men of 
considerable w'ealth : (h) the jieaa^iut Kaml^ohs found in the soutli ^ 
of Sbahpnr Tahsfl j an iadustrious tribe with small holdings (c) 
the colonists from the Central Punjab* ivlio aro, iw agriculturists* 
almost in Ihe same class as Ardiiifl, 

In addition to the old established tribes of the district, AirScHiinni 
much new blood has of course come in* by reason of migra* 
tioii to the colony. Among these may be meutioned the " 

Gujjars (2,004) who are mostly from Gojrdt* and have generally 
settled in Bheraaud Sargodha Tslistls; and about 3 *000 Jats 
(including some 7,000 Sikhs and 1,000 Hindus) of whom the most 
numerous district clans are the Chfmas (3*050)* tho Wardiches 


CHAP. 
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Fntftiy 

filUHt— 

Tbe Brih* 
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(3,0iO) and tlio Siyiils (2,594). 

Bliem ,,, 
i>h:iLpQT ♦.. 

KbutiMb 

Sargodha 
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2,m 

I, 5S& 
1|078 

J, 188 


Total dlfiriot 


0,11 e 


The Sejrada^ 


The Brj^mans^ found ohiofly in the large terras and vil¬ 
lages of the Jhelum Valley, where their Hindu clients live. They 
own ve^ little laud in this district and chiefly confine themselves 
to religious or seuil-ieligious occupations, such as performimt 
cwemomw, oaatiug horoscopes and receiving the offorings of the 
pious, i ew of them have auy real knowledge of Sanskrit or more 
than a smattera.g of religious lore. Their numbers at last settle- 
raent were given as 6,163. Among them are included the 
Huhmls, who are more addicted to employment in the Civil 
Service than tc atnctly Braiimanical ocoupations, 

Shmhpur ... 

KliusU&b ... 

SargodU 


5,324 

8,059 

2,821 

li&5S 


ToteJ dieirj'ct 


1^$,]50 


Th* lloa. 


At last settlement the Sayads were returned as 9,6 ij 6, so that 
there is an apparent increase of 33 per cent. A large pro¬ 
portion of these so-called Sayads are proDably of iudieenous de- 
Meut and have oome to he considered as Sayads hecause descended 
from some holy man who handed down his saintly character to 

reverenced and r^^ted 

by the faithful, who supprt him by their oflierings and somettoes 
gift to him a portion of their land. But i^his distri^ there 
^ several lai^ colonies of land-owning Sayads especially near 
Bheraand round Shalijpur, where a Sayad family held Lm-indepen- 
dcntsivay before Itanjit tsingh subjugated the coimtry. In the 

ShsOipur lahsil they hold 17 villages and .^ ““ 

well as about 35,000 acres iu other taJislJs. 
bad managors, and for tbc most part in debt' to 
noigbbotirs. 

Bhera 
Shahpur 
liLbusb^b 
SAfgodim 


over ^0,000 acres, as 
Tbej- are untbrifiy, 
their Hindu 


223 

051 

53 

1515 


Total diatriut 


1,093 
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At last settlement the Ulma were returned as 3,111. In chap. i-c. 
fact Ulma is not the name of a tribe or caste, A Masaln^n 
of any tribe if he learns enough Arabio to conduct the sorrices — 
in the mosque and teach the village boys to read the Kordnby 
rote is called an Ulma, but his original tribe is not forgotten, Tb« uinu 
and if his descendants do not continno to act ns raosquo 
attendants they >vill bo not known as Ulma but as belonging to 
their proper tribe. In 1911 many Ulma must have been return¬ 
ed under the name of their proper tribe. 

Bheru ... ... .. ••• 1/185 ‘•T** Qnr«*ha. 

Sbalipnr ... ... ... I,’fc78 

Kliusliih .. ... ... ... 1,6J54 


Sargodha 


720 


Total district ... 5,02H 


Probably very few of tlie Qureshi inhabitants of this dis¬ 
trict arc of true Arab descent A Punjilbi, who has attained 
a reputation for piety and become rcTcred as a p/r, tmnsmits an 
otlour of siinctity to his dcsceudauts, which if it does not make 
them Sayads will probably make them Qureshis. .\ltogether 
this tribe is rcconW as owning about IjC'OO acres in Bheru, 5,000 
in Shahpur, and 11,000 in Khushnb. Two of them arc zaildira - 
Mian Muhammad HayAt of Sahbowal, and Pir Chan Pfr of Pail-— 
each of whom has by his personal character and public spirit 
done much to justify their families* superior status. At last 
.settlement the Qureshts were enumerated as Sheikhs, of whom 
there were 0,718, but this number included most of those who 
are now enumerated separately under that name. 


Bbtra 


... 1,583 

The Faktw. 


Shabpur 

... 

870 



Kbiubib 


810 



Sargodba 

... 

... 035 




Total district 

.. 3,808 




The Pakirs, who in this district are almost all Musalmaiis, 
also generally assume a religious character and make use of 
blessings or curses, as the case may he, to expedite the alms¬ 
givings of the faithful. They are for the most part simply lazy 
beggars who linil a roving mendicant’s life more to their taste 
than one of monotonous industry. In some iiarts of the district 
they Iiavc a<?quirod land by gift, but are rapidly losing it to their 
more thrifty neighbours. At last settle nent the number of 

o 
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CHAP.i^ Fakirs was only 1,429, so they have nearly trobled in the past 
— 20 yoiirs. J his does not of course menu more than that a num- 

Popoution. ijQj. q£ pooplc liavo succumbod to the temptation to beco ue 

parasites on the greatly increased wealth of the community. 

Tb« Pakfn. Tin* Bhariis (790) go about healing drums and begging in 
the name of Sakhi Sawar. 


TlMiSb«ikhf. UhoiA ... ... ... I,6t9 

Shalipur ... ... ... ... 

KLufhib ... ... ... ... 600 

Sargodha ... ... ... 813 


Total df'triot ... 3,+30 


The Sheikhs of this district imw generally be divuhd into 
three classy :—(rt) ordinary Punjabi agriculturists, who have 
adopted this name as a mark of special respectability ; they rank 
rather lower in the piihlio estimation than the Qureshis ; of this 
kind are tho Sheikhs of Malakwal (now transferred to Gujnit 
District) and Chak Sheikh ln, near Jhawaridn : (b) Muhamma¬ 
dans who have devoted themselves largely to civil service ; such 
are the Sheikh Qanungos of Bhera town, who own 836 acres of 
land, lirgoly by purchase, in Bhera and its neighbourhootl : .c) 
recent converts to Islam from castes not recognized as Mtisal- 
mdn. It is now only by a considerable straining of the truth 
that Sheikhs can be included among the priestly castes. 


MeicsotlU 

cUmm— 

Tlw Khojsa 
■nd PtnU-baa. 


Hm KliatHi. 
and Aroraa. 


Practically tlio whole of the tnulo of the district is in the 
lian(^ of four castes, the Aroras, Khatris (including Bhatms), 
Khojas and Pinichas. the two former castes Hindu and the two 
latter Musalmdu. The Khojas (3,856 against 3,426 at last 
settlement) and the Pirdohas (who numbered 598 in 1891 and 
667 in 1901, hut have now classed themselves as Khojas) are 
found chiefly in Bhera, Shalipur and Midni towns, where they 
do a considerable amount of trade, chiefly in cotton and grain. 
Some of them have dealings with Bombay and Karachi on the 
one hand and with Persia and Bukhara on the other They 
own by purchase nearly 3,000 acre's chiefly round Bhera. ^ 

The Kliatrfs and Aroras Ixjtween them make up throe- 
fourths of the total Hindu and Sikh population of tho district. 
More than a fourth of them live in the towns and m- st of the 
remainder in the largo villages, where they alone are the traders 
shopkeepers and bankers of the community. They are a thrifty 
and intelligent body of men, much more patient and far see¬ 
ing than the Musalmdn peasants, who are as a rule much in- 
debtod to them. By advancing small sums to tho peasants at a 
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high rftfc of intereBt anti allowing it to accumuhto until it 
is "impossible for tbc peasant to pRv, Ibey h&va managed bf the 
judicious use of oup nnsympathctic Oivil Law to oompol the P^’ 
sants to part vitb a large pro|>nrtion of tlicir more valuable land by 
sale or mortgage, wbicli in many cases is practically equivalent to 
a sale. The Khntri or Atom niouoy-lender gcncmlly prefers a 
mortgage to a sale, aa this does not expose him to a suit for 
pro'emption and he finds it easier to persui^e his peasant 
debtor to mortgage tlian to sell his land* Yet since liie regular 
settlcmenf Sfi years ago about 5 per cent, of the cultivated 
land in tbe .Ihelum valley has passed by sale into the hands 
of motieT-lendera. Khatrfs are the cMef owners of several 
estates in Bbem, and five in the Shahpur Tahsll, nnd own soiuo 
40,000 aerr^s chiefly in the neighbourhood of the large towns, 
and of the flonrisliiug village of Chak R4im D^1s which is owned 
entirely by a family of Ehatrfs of long standing as landlords* 
Aroras" own over *96,000 acres in the district, but nt^rly half of 
this consists of Thai land in the neighbourhood of hi urpur and 
Eangpur Baghur, while the remainder iR In the neighbourhood 
of Sjihf^vah J^’amka, Khnshab, Girot, Hnddli and Mifha Tiw^na. 
Both classes, liowoTcr, hold iu mortgage about 10 per cent, of 
the cultivated area of the Jlieium valley and a considerable 
proportion of the best proprietAry land elsewhere, and altogether 
tJiesn two money-lending classes between them arc responsible 
for about a fifth of the total fixed land revenue of the district. 
Altogether a very large share of the landlord’^s profits from the 
proprietary land of the distriet findiia its way into their pockets. 
No class has bonefited from tlic British Eulc nearly so much hb 
these Hindu moneydeuders. Our Uws and our principles of 
political ecoaotny treat thrift as almost the only virtue, and 
have ffiven the patiout and pamimonions shopkeeper an advautf^e 
he has not been slow to use over his thoughtless and extravagant 
MosalmjSn neighbour j and so ho has secured a Miumand over 
much more than his share of the accumulated capital and even 
of the laud of the district* The Khatrfs and Aroras too have 
h^n much more ready than the peasant classes to avail tltem- 
selvfs of the means of education oficred by our schools, and thus 
have improved tbeir position and especially have aceured a very 
large proportion of the appointments in our oourta and offices. 
While among the Musalmsns only about one male in fifty can 
read and write, more than one in three can do so among the Hindus 
and Sikhs ; and more than half the males in the district having 
a knowledge of English belong to the Arota or K-hatri caste, 
Tlie Bhfitiia are in this district a sub-section of the Klmtrls 


CHAP. E'C. 
rDpijUaen. 

rla.i*«* — 

TTw Kbilrf* 
Artnui. 
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CHAP. i-c. whom they cat. The numbers of timso tribes are as 

— follows: — 


PopaUUon. 

IfmsDtile 




H 



Tho Bborn lalisll nmy bp considered n sort of bonndarv 
between the Kbntrfs and Aroras. In this tahsfl tlie numbers of ' 
Hie two castes are aliout equal. N’orth of this in .Theluni and 
Brfwalpindi the Kbatris greatly exceed the Aror4s in number 
while to the south and west, in the Sliahpur and Kliiishdh 
TahsHs and in the Jlinn» and Mianwiili Districts (lie Aroras 
^atly outnumber the Khatrfs. The Kbatris oceupy a con- 
Riaerably Jiighcr rank in the social scale than the Aronis, and 
are, as a rule, more intelligent and enterprising and loss pusiN 
lanimous. According to the statistics the increase of mimhors 
since last settlement has been Kbatris and Bhdtias 12 per cent, 
and^ Aroras 15 per cent., so that apparently the Aroras arc 
having the better of tho Kbatris in this resiicet. Tho probalde 
explanation IS that plague has never lieeji so fatal in Khush4h 
as it was in Bhera in 1904 and 11)07. As regards religion 29 
per cent, of the Kbatris and 34 per cent, of the Aroras have 
returned themselves as Sikhs, but some of them, espocinlly of 
the ^**0 ^1,7 nominally Sikhs, and not very clearly dis- 

lingmshed from Hindus; the Khntri Sikhs, however, aro generally 
more particular about their tenets and customs, and may mostly * 
ho considered true Sikhs. 

In this district pracficnlly the whole of (ho artisan and 
menial classes arc JIusalmdn excejit tho Sundrs, many of whom 
are Hindu, imd the Chuhras, many of whom still profess tlicir 
own primitive religion. Some of tho classes of artisans, such 
ns Loh^rs, Julaha, Toll, Dhobi, are more trade-guilds than tribes 
and a family giving up its traditional occiipalion and taking to 
another would, after a generation or two, he considered t/y belong 
to the caste whose common occupation it had adopted, so that 
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tbe different cftstes fire nof. divided from eacli other filed ^ ^ 
jind lasting^ bonndarics^ Still em) slnoii^ is the tendency to follow —^ 

the ancestrel oeonpjition and so closely nre the persons belonging 
to moll such caste or trade-guild intor-oonnueted by oomiimnity Mnwritiic 
of oecupatioiij which generally carries nith it intei'-marriagc and 
rainilnrity of social customs^ that those welbrccognisefl divisions wniiU 
nrc of real importance in the frame-work of society. In general 
estimation the diflti^ront artisan cnefos take rank according to 
the nntUTO of their usual occupation, workers in metal and woofl 
ranking higher than workers in clay, and they again higher 
than worker's in leatiier. Lower down, the distinction is partly 
made according to tlic nature of tire food eaten, ^firdsis ranking 
low because they eat almost any one’s lcavii\gs, and Ghillims 
lowest of all because they eat the flesh even of animals that 
have died a natural death. 

The condition of these classes as a whole has greatly im- 
provf’d since the introdnotion of British rule. The enormous 
rise in the prices of agricuKural produce and the rapid develop- 
meut of cultivation and irrigation have lerl to a great demand 
for tlje services of all whose work is connected with the opera¬ 
tions of agrioulture* and their romunemtion has incrpast'd in 
proportion. Those wlio are paid in kind, such as the Tarkhdn, 

Lolnlr, Kubhiir and ^lusalli, get a larger proportion of the pro¬ 
duce, and its money value has greatly risen. The custom of 
paying in cash for nil serricos required on State works, such as 
ciinala ai'.d railways, coinbinril with the greater plenty of silver 
coin and tlio greater demand for labour of all kinds, has marie it 
much raora common to pay for servioos in cash than in kind, 
and has led to a marked rise in money nages, which taken 
along with tho greater steadiness in the do man J for labour, lias 
boaeflttcd the lowest class of laI>ourer more than be Las sufleretl 
from the rise in prices, A much lai^er projiortion of the lower ' 
twsfes.tlian fomierly have amassed some little wealth in coin 
or ornaments, and it is not uncommon to find membois of tho 
artisan castes in possession of plots of land as mortgagees, Tho 
demand for tenants to break up now land lias led many of these 
castes to give up tlioir irmlitioiial oecupalion and bcoo mo culti¬ 
vators, which means for them a distinct rise in tho social scale 
a ad an improved means of subsistence, 

T?ie Siiuiii's or Zarg^rs (3,707 against ‘4,130 at last settle- ti* 
menL an increase' of 38 per cent.) are the uorkers in gold and 
silver, and have much more employment than formerly in 
making up the jewellery in which form all classes of the jieoplo 
prefer to hoard their savings^ Two-thirds of them are Hindds 
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cHA^i c or Sikhs and one-third Mn^sninitin. TJtey nrc ehieflTr fonnd in 
p^pniiUon. fonrs and villages, j^fany of them advance money on 

Aien^t security of ornamenls. Some have a had reputation ns 

neocivers of stolen jewels, tlie proceeds of lioase-hr^jaking, wlilcjli 
TheSnnifi, they mclt down at once to avoid reengnition. 


Tljc Tarkhans (17^089 against 12,568 at last settlement, an 
increase of 38 per cent.) do all tlin carpcntiy work of the dis¬ 
trict, making agrienltnml implomonts, ilio wood-work of ibo 
Persian-whoel, Ac., generally in retnrn for a custouiaiy payment 
in kind, llioy are also the brinkdayers of wells and of Im/ldings 
of bnnit brick. They arc found chiefly in tbo Tillages and are 
practically all Mnsnlmdns. Tfie carpentoTs of Bhem and 
Sdbfwdl arc notcl for t?ic car\ ing of honec^fronts and for lacquer 
work. 


ThFi^Ur- Tbe Lnbdra (8,133 ngainsl C,020 at last aettlcmcnt, an 

increase of 40 per cent.) arc the blacksmitbs and woi'kers in 
iron. Tiiey are practically all Ifnsalmdns and arc found cbicfly 
in fhe villages. They arc regular agricultural menials receiving 
payment of customary dues in kind in return for their making 
nnd mending the iron part of agricultural implements, the 
customer furnishing the iron, 

ThtKumf*. Tbe KubMrs (16,888 against 14,184 at last sctllomont* an 
increase of 10 per cent.) arc tbo potters, makers of bricks, and 
clay vessels, lliey are almost all iMusalmdns. live botli in tbo 
towns and villages, are true agricultural menials and get enstom* 
ary dues in kind in return for making tbe earthenware vessels 
required for the Pori inn* wheel nnd for demostic use. Jfnny of 
them also keep donkeys and act as petty carriers vritbin tiie tmvn 
or village area. 

tim inUiii&a, . The Juldhas (26,300 against 25,S&3 at last settlement, an 
increase of 2 per cent.) are more generally called Paoli in this 
district. Tliry are almost all Musalmfna and .arc found not only 
in the towns but scattered tlireugb the vilbi^s all over tJic dis¬ 
trict. Their principal, almost their sole, occupation Ls weaving 
cotton and wool into cloth. They arc iwvid not in kind but by the 
piece. A considerable quantity of coarse cotton doth woven by 
them is exported towards PesMwnr and Kabul, but their occupa¬ 
tion bos suffered by the grewirig fashion for pTiropcan and machine 
made piece-goods. They arc a turbulent class, over ready to 
resent thdr position of inferiority Ic tho peasant rj nnd tn rebel 
against tbo eustotnary pill-tax or ground-rent imposed upon thorn 
by the landowners. Weavers arc popularly credited wdth an 
allowance of intclligenca mferior to flint of their neighbours 
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CHAP. i-o. 
Po;alatioa. 
M«ro«n(n« 
Tb« JalibM. 


Many jHiople Imro been deceiml by the mirages in the Clihachh* 
but a wearer is s ud to liavc been seen laliorioitsly wading across 
one I In Bhora there is a wearers’o ) Oi)oratiro society, which 
promises well, but a similar renturo in Khushab soon came to an 
inglorious end. There is no doubt that collectiro bargaining 
would make a groat dilferonco to the wealth of this ol.ass, and 
they could also iiuproro their income considembly by adopting 
t he methods tmglit at the Ludhidna School of Wearing. It is to 
be ho|>ed that their supposed shortage of intellect will in time be 
cured by education, which they seem to ensue more eagerly than 
most .Mus’ilmdns. The very small increase in their numbers is 
probably to bo taken as meaning that they take freely to other 
occupations, and change their castc-naino when they do so. .iVs 
cotton-mills increase in the Punjab it is probable that the number 
of wearers will still further diminish. 

The Nais (10,880 against 8,911 at last settlement, an increase Tu.viii. 
of 22 per cent) are found orerrwhero and are almost all Munal* 
indns. They are tho barbers of the country, eren Hindus haring 
their he:ids shared by .Musalintin NiUs. They also act as leccht's, 
|>erform oircuinoision, and are the recognized messengers in the 
c;ise of all domestic ceremonies, carrying notices of birtlis, 
marriages, and, in this district also of deaths. In the villages 
they are paid in kind among the regular menials. 

Tlie Tolis (3,323 against 2,81 *5 at last settlement, an increase TbeT^iu. 
of 18 per cent.) are all Musalmans and their occupation is oil- 
pressing. They are closely connected with the Qasiiis or butchers 
(8,251 against 6,151 at last settlement, an increase of 23 per cent.) 
who are rather a trade-guild tliau a tribe and are most numerous 
in tho large towns. Some of th? Qastiis act as sheop-dcalcrs or 
tbemselres keep flocks of sheep and goats which they breed for 
sale. Some of them have a bad reputation for helping to make 
away quickly with stolon cattle. The Peujas (02) or cotton- 
scutchers are generally lelis by caste. 

The Miioiihis (16,11! against 12,646 at last settlement, an 
inorcjiso of 28 {lercent.^ are all Musalmdns and are scattered all 
over the district. Their chief ooeupation is that of bakers, the 
men fetching the fuel and tho women baking at their ovens the 
cakes brought by tho village housewives and taking payment in 
kind at the lime. Water-carrying is generally done by the 
people thomselves. With the Alaohhfs may be classed the 
Jiiinwars (850) who are for the most part Hindu or Sikh and hare 
come into the colony recently. 

The Mai labs 1,371 against 1,017 f are tho boatmen of the 
rivers and ore all Alusalmins. 


TIm Michlifi. 


Hm 
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CHAP. i-c. Dhohfs (8,301 agaiust 0,457. an increase .since last sottlo- 

p ouTia of :s7 per cent.) arc tho waslionnen and aro almost all 

^ru'‘alin;in8. The Clifinbas (8) or calico-printers and Lil.dris 
^ (®h), Cliarohas or dyers, and Dar/ds (570) or tailors are "onorally 

ThirDiKiiifc 1^1'obi caste They rank low as handling dirty olotlics and 

keeping donkeys. 


Tb« Moehu. Tile .Afoclifs (22.5as against 18,2 >3 at last settlement, an 
increase of 23 percent.) are all .Musalmdns. They are the workers 
in leatlier and rank low because they handle skins. In this dis¬ 
trict they generally confine themselves cbiefiy to making shoes 
and other leather-work besides tanning skins. The Moclii, whose 
perquisite the skins ot dead cattle are, has benefited oonsidorublv 
. by the great rise in the price of skins, but ho is also beginning to 

find that owners prefer to sell tho skins themselves. 


With the ^fochjs may be classed tho 1,S90 Chamars, who 
arc their ITindu or Sikh equivalents. They are practically all 
settlers in Sar^odlia Tahsil from outside districts, and five-sixths 
of them are Ilindus. 


Th^iiw»fc. The .Mirisis ; 13,035 against 10,339 at la.st settlcmont. an 
increase of 26 per cent.) arc the bards, musicians and genealogists 
of the people, and their services are in request at all domestic 
functions .and especially at marriages. Their women arc often 
prostitutes and it is a noticeable fact that in this tribe aim >st 
^ alone of all tribes in tho district tho number of females exceeds 

^ ^ that of males (6,931 females to 6,104 males), a fact which suggests 

» • that the ranks of their women aro recruitoil otherwise than by 

^ birth within the caste. The Bhats 81) or bards may l>o mention- 
, ed along with the Mirdsis whom they resemble. Tho Mirasfs of 

the Siilt Range are noted for their ontorpriso and audacity. They 
range all over the Punjab and even find their way to Calcutta. 

soon as they are far enough from homo to be safe from recogni¬ 
tion they assume all sorts of dignities. There are talcs of men 
who have^earned much rejiuto fas well as large ciiioluments) in 
tlic guise of M.ahants in Multdn. Others have made considerable 
sums as Professors of .Music down-country. Their houses arc 
generally about the handsomest in tho village. 

Thc(ai. The Ods (056) are professional navvdes, mostly (^W'l^i-Hindu 

by religion, who render invalualiio aid in the o^cavAtioa of canals. 
They are migrants, and liave decrejised in numbers by nearly 100 
por cent, since 1901, when tho construction of the Lower Jhclum 
Canal offered work for all. 


Tb« CMhfM 
aikl MoflUils. 


11 sjioaking a sweeper, if he is a Muliammndan, is 

called a Musal’i, and if ho is not, is called a Chdhra, but there is 
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no tribal distinction, and some of the MuLammadan sweepers are 
still numbered nmong the Chuliras ; in the cejusor of 1901^ and 
itfl predecessors no distinction was rnado^ The distribution is as 
follows:— 


TaIujL 

CbdbFWJ. 


[finda. 

Total, 

1 Sikh. 

! 

kl DBil min. 

SberB ... ... 

S77 

33,m 

434 

34 

24.033 

SbBlipur ... 

Rl 

11,233 

37 

*.. 

11.330 

HhuflUS ,.. 

149 

7JB6 

& 



-.. -A- 

4.Gr>4 

1&.3G1 

3,»73 

093 

13343 

ToUl d1<trlet ... 1 

1474 1 

M,3TS 

4.6S3 

430 

Ml>7f3 

i 

SS^lCI 1 

4.747 : 

177 

50.477 


They have increased hv no less than 75 per cent, since last 
sottlement ■ 2,195 Chtiliras and 10,2X0 Musallfs migrated to the 
colonV from other districts, and if those are dodiicted, the increase 
is 3S per cent., or nearly 2 per cent, per anniim, which is much 
higher til an that of the population as a whole. 

Besides their traditioniil occupation of doing scavengeris 
work they are tho chief field iaboiiners and get payment at cus* 
tomary rates in kind for their nesistance, cspocially nt harvest time 
when whole families of tliem move about the country to help in 
reaping tho grain getting as a rule i very twenty-first sheaf, which 
sometimes means as much as a rupee a day Tl^ey are also the 
chief eartli-diggfws of the district and make large earnings at 
such work as making roads or clearing out canals, the usual rate 
of wagf^ being Its d-O-O per thousand cubic feet cfjuivalent 
to about eight or twelve annas a thvy, while forti^^ years ago the 
usual rate for such labour was less tlmn two aunas a day. The 
position of the ChuKinis has been much improved by the great 
increiise in tho demand for labour, but they are an unthrifty 
hand-to-mouth class and arc the first to feel the pinch of biid times. 
They are very ready to wander* and small encampments of themi 
may often be seen at the roadside, the whole famiiy moving about 
the Country in search of food, with a snia 1 tent of rags, a cot or 
two, a bundle of clothes, a donkey and a few dogs as their whole 

P 


CHAP. I-G. 
PopiilitLon. 

Tliifl ChiSItru 
■Dll Muullii, 
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cHAP.i-c. worldly belongiiigB. They furnish a considerable number of 
Pop^od. the CJnSbra gen^lly con fin mg himself to petty thefts 

and house-breaking at d leaving the more gentlemanly pursuit 
Qf cattle-theft to the Jat or Eajpiit peasant. Few as the Mazbabfs 
Tiw chdian* aie hero, they have furnished a few rocmits to the Pionoer regi- 
maA Uouiui. jnouts* The Musallfs are in this district admitted to unusually 
equal terms by the Musalm^nSt wJio accept water and food from, 
their hands only requiring that they should he oircnmchod, should 
haye repeated the KaHma and should have given up eating carrion 
or anything " ahotninahle*" The unconverted Chuhra tats the 
leavings of anybody, the floab of aninmls that have died a natural 
death, suahes, lizards, foxes, jackals^ or as one of them pat it, any 
thing but dogs,—he would even eat bia donkey, if it happened to die* 

rii« Bizfpfin. The Bdzfgars (2,4-30) and Nats (380) may be taken together. 

The numbers at last seltlembnt were 1,065 and 305, an in¬ 
crease of more than 100 per cent* They are ncrobatg and tum¬ 
blers and have no fixed residence, but moye about from plaoo to 
place, living in moveable shelters made of gra?s, and using don¬ 
keys and camels to carry their goods about on* The Bilzfgarg 
are almost all returned as Hindus and the Nats as Musalmfms ; 
both aro a fflpsy^ almost out caste, tribe living largely on the 
leavings of others and on jungle vermin. Their women used to 
have a reputation for chastity. 


The ^ansfs (G73) are especially a jungle tribe, have no fixe^l 
residonoe, and are often found eneamj^ in waste places wltore 
they^ c-apture and eat junifle yerm in of all sor^s. They arc not a 
particularly criminal triho in this district. 


incfM« The total population of the district has increased by 33 per 

cent. SLUCo 1891, and wo have seen that nearly half of this increase 
is duo to immigration, and half to natural increase. How' the 
increase has been distributed over the various ocoupatious and 
castes can bo judged from these figures i — 


Oc<QpA[tOH. 

CuW. 
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1 

GA 

1 

1 Awln,.. ... 

IS 

A^AgTlrQlttln] 1 

i Kliofctar 
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Oc«o|w*>on. ! 

j 

Caat*. 

locftaM |*«r eent. 


'Nijrwl ... ... ... 

S8 

B.—Rcitfpon ... 

• Brahman ... ... 

10 


^Qarcnlii*8b«ikb ... ... ... 

27 

C—BuiiooM ... 

r Khatri ... ... 

IS 


( Arora .. 

16 


fSaoAr... ... ... 

S8 


Tarkhln ... ... ... 

SO 


Lohlr... 

40 

1 

KnbhAr ... ... .. 

10 

D.~ Skilled laboor 

• JaUha 

s 


HArbhi ... ... 

S8 


TrII ... 

18 


Dhobi ... 

27 

1 

^kfoobi ... M. ... 

23 

E.—UukilM Ubonr, Ckuhbni. 

HaauUi 

80 


CHAP. ic. 
PopnlAilon 

Ii'creft«« 
of diffmnt 


It will be seen that the unskillwi labourers have increased 
more than any other section of the population ; but the agricul¬ 
turists are not far behind : the Sayads, who minister to the ^uls 
of the great majority of the iwpulation, the SunArs, who minister 
to their vanity, and the sinitns and masons, who supply the most 
necessary instruments of agriculture have all kept pace with 
the general rate of increase ; the ^Idchhfs who prepare the food, 
and the Parzfo, Dhobis and .Uochis. who supply, clean and repair 
raiment, have lost a little ground ; the potter is naturally less 
needefl in a world of canals than in one of Persian wheels, and 
the oil-presser is also being ousted, partly by the improved oil- 
press, and partly by the Euro|)ean e.xporter. The weavers affonl 
a rather stirtling proof of the power of Manchester. 

By iar the most important family in the district is the 
. Tiw6na family of Miiha-Tiwana on the ^g* of the Thai. An TbcTiwisM 
account of their early history has already been given in Sec- 
tion B, and a full account will bo found in Massy’s “ Punjab 



















Tb« Irtuliof 
familial •> 
Tha Tiwfsai 
of Mitia* 
Titriaa. 
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cHA^ic. Chiefs*’Volume II. pages 167-183 (l.>10 edition)*. The three 
Popniition. ^leliks who in the Inst generation did such good service; for Gov¬ 
ernment and receivefl the title of Khan Bahddiir, besides other re- 
Fateh Sher Khan. Slier Muhammad Khun and 
SAhib Kh^n, G.S.I., have all died. Alalik Fateh Sher Kluln left 
a minor fon, Muhammad Sher Khan, who was till 1915 under the 
Court of Wards. He holds a perpetual in four villages’ 

(value Rs 5,604) b<sid(s a lifo.;W< 7 /r of Rs. 4,089 for his father’s 
mutiny semws. He holds also a lease of State land at Isldm- 
abad (in the lhal) close to Gunjiydl in addition to his anc;‘stral 
land. 

Malik Sher Muhammad Khdn, Khdn Baliddur, left two minor 
sons. Dost Aluhammadand Ghuldm Jiliini, who ivcro also till 1915 
under the Court of Wards. AInlik Dost Aluliammad holds a 

N856, a life in consider- 
ation of his fathers Mutiny services of Rs. 460, and a jdqlr 
for the life of himself and his son of Rs. 760. The brothers own 
a large area ot land in the Khushdb Thai, and 1.6o0 acres of land 
nwr the Jhelum, part of which is irrigated from the Corbvnwah 
Canal but IS not very productive. They are eaiithd to Tirigate 
inTi from.tbis canal free of water-mtes for their life-time. 
In addition to his lands in Khushdb. Alalik Dost Muhammad 

ffMni ^ • J-o'ver Jhelum Canal. M. Ghulim 

in^ ill' n ^ a ^Hrect commission 

havefet.« ra'J’Crprrf fo™-* fa-i'y 

. Alalik Sahib Khun, Khdn bahddur, C.8.I., after doin" ex- 
d ent serviw in t.ie Mutiny, obtained a grant of 8,700 ncr^ of 

Valik become a most valuable estat.'. 

r “ reputation for slra.Vhtfor- 

( r i^ifulnras and int egrity died in 1879. leaving one son 

M J«nmld WM lurci^^riT^' 7“^']“ •* * mwI Uowa to the Uido 

Mila wbo *ft®f heiog defcatod br Fen>t Sbah li'er conn ijil 

*<u. 

H. t, idi» of l)«r* J,„jul Khau. who i. *>*‘»k»igmj K4i Jlelo W. 

r™. u»„ 2."euuyj?i‘Llirb:“TL"dSi'.* 
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Halik Umar Haydt KIi^Ri 'irb.Q \vfl5 brought up the Court 

of Wards and eduoatefl at the Aitchi^on Chief a’ Collt^ge in Lahore, 
where he gained a good colloquial knowledge of English, In 
1805 ho was, on coming of age, put in charge of his splendid 
property, the income of which is well over n lakh of rupees per 
annum, besides large accumnlatod and invested savings. In 
addition to his inherited estates—Kdlia and Ategha Kadbi in 
Shahpur, and some land in Khushdb —Malik Umar Hayat has 
purchased Sardarpnr and Ghak Umar, as well aa othor land in 
Shahpur and Bhera. He owns three mnndation canals—the 
PfrdnwAla, the OhahArami, and the SAhib KhinWala—which add 
greatly to his wealth and prestige. He has also squares in the 
Lower Chen Ah and Lower Jhelum Colon ioe; in the Utter he 
maintains a large stud-farm. He has long been an Honomry 
JIagistrata and oTceroisea 1st class powers ; ho wa.s for a time 
Vice-Chairman of the District Board* He is an Honorary 
Captain lo the XVIITth King George's Own TiwAna Lancers &nd 
has soon active service in Somaliland (as Assistant Commandant of 
the 5ith Camel Corps, 1903), Tibet (1004), Eranco (1914-15), and 
Mesopotamia (1916) j on the first occasion ho got the medal and 
clasp and was mentioned in doepatohes; in Tibet be got the 
medal; in Eranoe, where he served on the staff of the Cavalry 
Bri^mde, ho was three times mentionin dospaCclics* He was 
made a Companion of the Indian Empirei for his military services 
in 1906, a Iiilomber of the Victorian Order in 1011, on account of 
his share in the Delhi DarhAr, where he ivas Deputy Herald, and 
a Knight'Commander of the Indian Empire in 1910 for his 
aerviocs witli the ExjucJitionary Porces* He has served on the 
LegifiJative Councils ef His Honour the Lieutenant Governor and 
His Excellency tlie GovLTnor'^General, being nominated for the 
latter body a second time in 1913* In gener'il, it may be claimed 
that the Malikas recor i of service is as varied and meritorious os 
that of any landowner in the province and, as be is still in 
!H6soj>otamia, there is re/^on to hojio that bo may again odd 
to his laurels* Ho enjoys a life of one-qiifirter of the 

revenue of Megba (worth nearly Ils. 700) 

Malik Fateh KhAn, known as MetiAnwAla Tho Man of 
Pearls *’), wJro died so bravely at Dalipgarh, left four sons besidea 
KhAn BahAdur Malik Fateh Sher Khdn* Of these Maliks, Alam 
Sher Khtin and Sultnn Khin have no d.]«ccndants living ; Malik 
!3her Babddnr, who iielJ tho post of ilLuosiff, is now dead and 
two of his sons, the eldest of whonj Bialik Klidn Mohammiul of 
SJierpur has a seat in Darb^r, enjoys a porpittial ‘idgir of about 
Ks* 1,600* Malik Ahmati KhAn is also dead; bis son, M* Malik 
Khun, Las a seat in DnrbArand a perpetual of about Rs. 2,600. 
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In thi other main branch of tlib faraiTjj viz., the dcaoendants 
of ^faJik Aliicad Tf^r Kh^Dj to which Malik Shor I^Iiihoinjitiad 
Khiln and Sdhib Khan belonged* were Maliks Jnh^rt Khiin and 
Fateh Khdn* brothers of Malik Siibib Kb^n* Malik Jabin Khin 
Bended as Kirdar under Dew^in Sawan ifal, did good service in 
the Multan <^mijaign and in the Atotiuy* and received a Mutiny 
pension. Ris grandson b* Maliks Muhammad Hayat Khdn and 
Sher Muhammad own, by purchase from Government, 311 Hcres 
of valuable land at Kot Muhammad K ban* south of Shahpur, 
and the former has a seat in Dadjar. Their father, Khan 
BahAdur Atalik Muhammad KhAn, did good service as Honorary 
Magistrate and Muusiff and Sub-Registrar for tho Simhpur 
Taiisfl» Malik Fateh KhUn* the other brother of Malik SAhib 
Khduj did good service in the Mutiny, for w'hicb be received a 
griint of land, a life rmidfi, and ultimately tho title of KhAn 
Bahddnr, His son, Malik MuaiaiTar Khsn, has a scat in Darbdr 
and owns about a thonsan<l acres of valuable land at Muzaffarabad, 
near Shah pur Civil Station* as w'ell as 30 squares in the Lower 
Jhelurn and 10 in the Lower Ohenal> Colony : bo has a stud-fanu 
in the former. Ho was at one time Jamaddr in the Guides 
Cavalry and promised to make a good officer, but resigned bis 
commissron to attend to big father’s property at bome^ He is 
Vice-Chairman of the District Board and Sub-Registrar for 
Shah pur Tahi^il and is as much respected for his abilities as he is 
popular* 


Several other members of this Mitba Tiwdna family have 
attained to good ijositioos in the Army and Police* the Tiwdnas 
being considered among the best of the Cavalry soldiers in tho 
Jfative Army, Specially dc.serving of mention arc Kh^n Sdbib 
Eessalddr'Major SikanJar KhAn, and the sons of GhuMm 
Muhammad Khin^ of whom Amfr KhAn became un Inspector 
of Police, Ahmad Khan a Subedar-Major, and Dost Muhammad 
Khan a Rissalddr. 


Tho TiirluM 
of UiraalmH 


Another branch of tlie Tiwdna clan derives its origin from 
Hamoka on the right bank of the Jhelum, south of KhnshdK An 
account nf it will be found hi Massy's '" Punjab Chiefs/' Volume 
II, page 308. Malik Sultan Mahipiid KhAn did good service 
under Edwardes at the siege of Multan* and again made himself 
most uaeful during the Mutiny. He was for years Inspector of 
Police in Shahpur District anj won universnl'ccmniendation for 
the impartial and trustworthy manner in which he performed his 
duties, His only son Malik Khnda Bakhsh Khan \i'as oroiight up 
under the Court of Wards nud is now a first grade Extra Judicial 
Assistant Commissionor* tie was from ld03 to IPO7 British Envoy 
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in K<ibul, and for his senricca there he was made NAwah Sdhih in 
1907, and received from His Majesty the Anifr the title of Izzet 
Nishdn. He owns nearly 4,000 acres of land in Shahpnr Talisfl, 
purchased from Government from time to time, and irrigateil 
from the Sul tin MahmudwAIa Canal, which is his own pro¬ 
perty, and the AlekuanwAla, in which he has purchased a sixth 
share : he has also purchased land elsewhere, and owns a con¬ 
siderable area in Hamoka. Besides this ho has squares in the 
Lower Jheliim Colony where he keeps up a stud-farm. His son, 
Allah Bakhsh Klidn, has recently been appoint^ 

I ant Commissioner, and promises to follow in his father s 

footsteps. 

The Nawab Sahib’s first cousin, the late Malik Ghuldm 
Muhammad Khdn,was Sub-Registrar of Khushdb Tahsfl for many 
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years. 

The representative of another hranch of the family, Malik 
Khdn Muhammad KhAn, is zaildar of the Hamoka circle, and 
during his minority his uncle, Sdhib KhAn, maintained the 
reputation of the family. 


An important branch of the Mandydl TiwitnAs belongs to 
Haddli between Khushdb and Mitha Tiwnna. From the earliest 
Uroes the members of this branch have distinguished themselves 
as i^ood, law-abiding and loyal subjects of the British Empire 
and of these the most prominent was the late SardAr BahAdur 
Malik JahAn Khdn, BaU of Jahdnabad. He rendered excellent 
service in the :Mutiny by raising at his own expense a troop of 
about a hundred horsemen, placing them at the disposal of Go>ern- 
ment, and leading them with great ability and braveiy. He 
fought in the actions at Jhelum, Ajmila and Kalpi as well as in 
several actions with General Napier in Central India, but was 
severely wounded while attacking six of the enemy single- 
Landed at Ranade. When the crisis was over Malik Jahdn 
KhAn was given the title of SardAr BahAdur for his conspicuous 
services and was made a RisaldAr-Major of the 18tli Bengal 
Lancers and shortly afterwards was nominated as an Aidenle- 
Camp to the Commandcr-in-Chief. He died in 1893. His eldest 
son&ilik Muhammad MubAriz KhAn joined the 9th Bengal 
Lancers (now known as 9th Hodson's Horsey in 1885 and 
supplied his own troop, paying Rs. 15,000 as the subwription of 
his men from his own pocket. lie retired ns a RisaldAr la ^891 
on an invaUd pension, but he has always kept his troop at full 
strength by supplying all the recruits required and has al^ 
paid their subscriptions Ho was highly thought of while in 


Tl»« Turin** 
of HwUii. 
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cHAP.i-c. the regiment, of which he is now an Honorary Captain. He 

PopoUtTon rosWes at JalUnahad near Shahpur, whore he and his brother 
^ own a very fine property consisting of 3,000 acres free of land 
revenue for ever as well as 5,000 acres of revenue-paying land 

T5«TiwinM in that estate and Allahabad, Vegowil and other villages in the 
immediate neighbourhood, all being irrigable from their pri¬ 
vate canal, the Jahiin Khdnw<ila. The Malik has greatly 
added to the family property which is now four times what it 
was at the time of his father. Besides his lands in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Shahpur, and his ancestral lands in Haddli, he has 
nearly 700 acres in Jhang and othor districts. Ho has a good 
stud of brood mares at Jahdnahad. 

The Malik now devotes most of his time to his estate and - 
makes a very good landlord. He was granted the title of Xawab 
m 1915 mainly on account of the leading part ho took in found¬ 
ing and endowing the O’Brien IsUmia High School at Shahpur. 
Hois the President, Vice-President or a member of almost all pub¬ 
lic Anjumans and is a trustee of tho M. A -O. College at Alfgarh. 

He is looked upon as one of tho rusted lea^lers of the Muham¬ 
madan community in the Punjab and even outside it. He has, 
with Gopernment permission, jointly with his brother under¬ 
taken the cost of maintaining his own Troop in the Hodsor/s 
Horse, since the earliest period of the present war. He is an 
Honorary za^ldAr for his own territory and also a member of the 
District Board Shahpur. Ho was a member of His Honour tho 
Lieutonant-Governor’s Legislative Council from 1910—1913. ’ 

Hi-! younger brother is Malik Muhammad Mumtdz Khiln 
who is an Imperial Cadet, and holds at present tho rank of Cairtain! 

He is fighting in Flanders and has been mentioned in despatches 
by Field-Marshal Sir John French. Several other mcmhers 
of the family (some of whom have risen to the highest ranks in 
tho Imlian Army) are also fighting on the battlefields of 
Flanders Egypt and Mesopotamia. Sber Bahadur Klidn is a 
Kisald4r-Major and Sard-ir Bahadur, and received the Royal 
Victorian Medal from His Royal Highness (he Prince of AVales 
in 1905, 

The ’Vaddhals of HadJli, another branch of the Tiwdnas 
also deserve mention. One of them, Malik Fateh Kh^n, R<^1- 
dfiriiithe 18th Bengal Lancers, was a good old soldier ana 
wasallowLM! to purchjise 505 acres of vaiuablo canal irrigated 
State land south of Shahpur. His three sons have all risen to 
good Dositions in the Native Cavalry. The eldest Malik 
Ahmad Yar Kh^n was Risald^r-Major cf the 18th King George’s 
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Own TiffSna Lancers, and was ^nted honoiury tank as chap.i-c. 
Captain, tbe title of Sarclii Eali^diir and the lioyal Yictorian — 
Medal. The second brother, Ghnlim Muhammad Khin, is ^ — 
also a niasalddr-Major, and has the title of Saiddr BahMur, 
as well as tliat of Eh^n Baliddur and the Boynl Viotorian Medal, tinTi*4iita 
He was Aide-do-Camp to General Nison in Mesojwtan ia. The «f 
third hrotherj Muhanunati Ha} at Eh^ii> i& idso a Risildar-Major, 
and has fclie title of Bahadur. ' A more detailed account of th^ 
family will be found on pag^es 190-192 of Massy's * Punjab 
Cbiefp,” Volume II, 

Closely related to I be Tiwinas are a family of Ndns, with ti,( Ndn 
whom the TiwAnas intermarry. An ao^^ount of^ them will be 
found at page 195 of Massy's ^ Punjab Chiefs," Volume 
was till,recently repi'escntcd by two cousinB, Khdn BahAdur 
Malik Mnhammad Hdkiiiii KUdn and Malik Muhaminad Haj^At 
Klidn, both of whoai had a scat in Durbir, Malik Hakim 
EhAn did good service in the Mutiny, when he w^ vp'oundcd, 
and afterwards as TabsildAr, retiring on pension with a ^pu- 
tation for uprightness and honesty. He purdiased from 
Government a fine estate at and near Kot Hdkim ^Mn of 
3,000 acres, and ths property bos been further enlarged by the 
purchase of a considerable area from neighbourinp villages. 

canal owned jointly by him 
his ostetc most succes^Uy,' 
and coaeiderate landlord, a 
the old school. He w^ one 
and much respected in the 


It is all irrigable from the private 
and his cousin. Ho developed 
showing himself an enlightened 
good type of the gentleman of 
of the fast of the older generation 


district. He enjoyed a life muiffi for his Mutiny eervioes,^ but 
this was resumed at Ida death in 1911. His nncle, Malik lateh 
KhAn, Ntin, tlid good service at the siege of MnMn under 
Kdwardcs* and received a pension. His son Mahk Muhammad 
Haydt EhAn was educated at the Aitchiaon ^ College^ and paa^d 
the Entrance Examination of the Punjab University. Hei 
holds 3,500 acres of valuable land at Niirpnr, west of Bhera, 
irrigated by the private canal owned jointly oy his cousin and 
himself. He is an Extra Assistant Uommissioner, with an 
exceOeut record, 

Malik HAklm KhAn left six sons; tUo oldest, Malik Sher 
Muhammad KhAn, is aa Honorary Magistrate and Honon^ 
sailddr^ a keen horse-breeder, and an eneigetio Iimdlord : nis 
real brother, Malik Patch EbAn, is Inspector of Co-operative 
Credit Sbeieties for the districts those two have inherited 
lands of Eot HAkim EhAn and Sher Muhammad M Ala i the third 
and fourth sons, Ata Muhammad EhAn, [who was for a time in tho 

Q 
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Canal Departtnont) and Sdhib Kh£ti] (who is an Extra A^istant 
CommissionerJ are also real brothers and inlieritod tho lands in 
Patchabad and Nabi Sbah ; while the remaining pair of real 
brothers, Snrdlr Khan (who is an Honorary Magistrate) and 
SulUn All Kbdn inherited Sarddrpur near ObAwa, 

An account of the early history of the BQocb Chiefs of 
Sdhfwil has been giyen in soction B, and a fuller account will bo 
found in iressy*s “ Punjab Chiefs/' Volume TI, page 1S4, Sard4r 
Laugar Kh4n was succeeded by his eldest son, Muhammad HayAt; 
Kh^n, and be again by his brother, Sartlar j^tubirak Kh4n, who 
died much embarrassed by debt. The present head of the family 
is SardMuhammad Cbirdgh Kh4n,* who was for a time B^rogba 
of Canals under the Deputy Commissioner, and is a za^ddr^ a 
nominated member of the District Board, Proaidont of the Mnni- 
ojpal Committee, and memiber of the lc3cal bench of Honorary 
Magistrates, in all of which capacities be has done good work, 
Hn and his brother Fateh Kli4n, ami uncle Lasbkar Khdu, bold a 
perpetual fdgit in five villages of the value of Ra. 3,837, and the 
two former own a large area of land in Girot, S.^hfwAl and other 
cstetes. The outstanding debts of Siard4r Mubdrak Kh4n wero 
paid off by means of a loan from the Kalra estate, but the family 
are bad managers, and have applied to be token under the Court 
of Wards* 

Another family of Biloohes held independent sway in 
Khushdb until the^ wore swallowed up by Mah4r4]a Ranjft 
Singh, as described in section B. The head of the family is now 
Samir Bahidur Khin, son of Sardir Allah jawiya Kbin, who holds 
a life mudfi of Rs. 81 and is a zaUddr and one of the members of 
local bench of Honorary Mogistmtes* He has great inBuence in 
Blhusbib and its neighboi^hood and is President of the Municipal 
Committee and a useful member of the District Board* HU 
brother Sardir Fateh Khin was a RisBihlarin tbo 37th Cavalry, 
and the latterelder son holds a oommissiou in tiie 53rd Camel 
Corps, while liis younger son is a llcssaldir of the 37tb Cavalry. 

Before the conquest of ilahdi^ja Ranjit Singh tbo Sayad 
family of Sbahpur held practically independent sway over the 
town of Shahpur and a tract in its neighliourhood. The descend* 
ants of Fateh Shah hold in anceatrai shares a perpetual :dgir of 
Rs. 341 in Bunga Ichhral and own about halt the area of the 
Shahpur estate. The present head of the family is Sayad Najaf 
Shah, who is a zaUddr and » member of the ifotified Area of Shah* 
pur City and the District Board. 


k- AUar b A J*in*i£rof 

Jfilb UABvn, iud *t pmtBi In HwpoUmw* 
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An account of the Dfwin 84hni family of Bhera is given 
in Mas8y*8 Punjab Jhiefs/’ Volume II, page 197. Members of 
the family held good posts under the Sikhs and shared their defeat 
at Chillis nw4la. They own some 700 acres by inheritance, and 
have purchased 1,800 acres of valuable State lands near Bhcra« 
Th^rosent head of the family is •Diw4n Jawdhir Mai who 
is Honorary Magistrate and Sub-Registrar for the Bhera 
Tahsil. lie did excellent service for years as manager of the 
K4lra Kstate under the Court of Wards and was rewarded 
with a grant of land on the Ohenab Canal. lie has always been 
considered intelligent, trustwortliy and useful and was made a 
Ih'w4n Bahadur in 1898. His brother, Dfwdn Lakhmi Dds, is a 
retired Extra Assistant Commissioner as was his cousin Diwin 
Kirpa Rim. 

Dfwin Ganpat Rii, who is the representative of the elder 
branch of the family, is an Honorary Magistrate ; his brother, 
Dfwin Daulat Rii, has the title of Dtwin Bahidur and has 
recently been elected a member of His Honour the Lieutenant- 
Governor’s Legislative Council, representing the municipalities 
of the B iwalpindi Division, in which he is one of the best known 
criminal lawyers. 

Sardir Giin Singh, son of Sardir Attar Singh Lamba, of 
Kila Attar Singh in the Gujrit District P^jab Chiefs/’ 
Volume II, page 145) has no connection with this district except 
that he holds ia perpetual jdgir the estate of Naushahra m 
the Salt Range, value its. 5,082. 

It is characteristic of the Awdns, who are both democratic 
and mutually jealous, that none of them should bo generally 
rcco^Eod as socially outstanding. Perhaps the best known are 
(a) &e descendants of Bialik Allahydr Khdn, of Uchhdli, one of 
whom, Malik Karam Ildhi, is a very hard-working-catWJr ; (6) 
the descendants of Malik Muqarrab Khin, of Kufri, of whom 
Ahmad Khdn is zailddrt Sajawal Khdn is a retired Rissalddr of 
the 58th Camel Corps and a Bahddur ” (Order of British 
India, 2nd class), and Buland Khdn has recently been given the 
title of Xhin SMiib for distinguished service in the matter of 
recruiting; (c) the descendants of Malik Munda, of whom 
Muzaffar KhAn is zaxlddr of Khabakki, and Sarfardz KhAu, a 
noted tent-peggor, is zailddr of Jaba ; {d) the Maliks of Kund, 
of whom Smtan Ahmad, zailddr, is the present representative ; 
and (e) Patch Khan, of Kandan, near the boat-brid^, who per¬ 
formed usefully at the timo of the Mutiny, and enjoys an indm» 
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CHAP, i-c* Apart from the holders of * stjuaresj ’ many of Trhom are 

PtopaiitJoiL memhors of difltingniahed familira^ thcro are a number of gentte- 
Orm^ of otLor diatricta^ ivho have hold land from Gov- 

s^iuid. ° eminent in thia district for many years* Nawdb Ata Stuhammad 
Khdn, Kbaqwdni, of Bom lamaLl Khan, formerly Britisli Agent 
at Kdbul, was granted 2,00i> acres in proprietary rights and ovor 
3,000 acres on kaae* at^ or near, Nawabpur. Ho as^ciated liis 
brother, Sardar Ghiildm Muhammad Khdn, witli himself, and 
their descendants have noiv snccecded to the estate, whioh consists 
of the Tillages of Isldmpur and Nawdbpur, and a half share In 
the Meknanwala Canal* XIio Sardar’s descendants haye purchased 
their share of the leased area, but the Kavvdb's descendants are 
still lessees. Tlie son of Sarddr Tdra Singh, of Rftivalplndi, who 
accompanied Sir Douglas Forsyth s Miasion to Yarkand, owns 
about 1,000 acres of irrigated land at Tdraainghw^la, near Bhcra. 
Khdn AbfTur Rahmin Khdn and Muhammad Nawdj^ Kh^in, Isa 
Khcls of the MWnw^Ili District, haye purchased a valuable pro¬ 
perty of 1,47S acres at Jalpdna, in the Shahpur Tahsfl, irrigated 
by their private canal. Honorary-Captain RisAlddr-Major 
Muhammad Amin KhAn, son of Sardar Babiidur RisAlddr Muba n- 
mad Salim Khdn, of Peshdwar, holds grants of good land south 
of Shah pur, at Salfmahad and Aminabad, for meritorious military 
services, A family of Shah^adas, grandsons of Shah Shuja 
of Kibul, hold on leaae a grant of 1,200 acres of irrigated land 
at Shahzddpur near Shalinur* Similar grants are owned by the 
descendants of Subedd^>^lajo^ P£r Shah, RisAlddr Hari Singh 
and Risdldar Sher Singh* 

The tulo of primogeniture has been declared by notification 
under Aot IV of luOO to exist iu rosijccfc of the jdgirs of (1) 
Sordars Muhammad Charagh KhAn, Fateh KbAn, and Losbkar 
KhAn, Balochcui of Sclhiwdl ; (2) Bialik Kbin ^Inbammad KbAu, 
son of Malik Sher Bahadur KbAn, Tiwana, of Sherpur ; and (3) 
Malik Dost Alubarnmad KliAn, TiwAna, of Mitba TiwAna 
The younger brother of Malik Khln Muhammad Kb an lias also 
signified ms acceptance of the rule, but a formal notification hai 
not yet been published. Malik Malik KhAn of Milba TiwAna 
has refused to accept the rule for his faiuily, but the oldest son is 
given a double share. The Lamb a family, who hold the jdgir of 
Naushehra ,also refuse to recognize the rule, Malik Muhammad 
8ber, TiwAaa, has, apparently, not yet expressed any opinion as 
to his wishes 

As regards the main religions, the statistics are unusually 
clear in tms district. There cau be no doubt as to w'hother a 
man is a MusolmAn or not, for if so, ho will bo circumcised, will 
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repeat tha Kdwiat wotsHp in a mosque, and praj towards Matka. 
Thexe is more doubt as to whether a mau has rightly classed 
himself as a Sikh, aud the Sikhs iu this district, who number 
33,456, may be included for purposes of general oomparison 
among the Hindis* The number of persons who have been 
included in the Hindu total, because not distinctly nou-Hindiis, 
13 only 4,838, or less than one per cent, of the total population* 
Of these 1111 ore Kesdhirfs aud Sebjdhdrls who are probably more 
nearly Sikh than Hindn, and the remainder are impure castes— 
lAlbegi (1,689), Bila Shahi (2,755), and Sansi (275), 

Mr. Wilson anticipated that these low castes wonld he rapidly 
conrerted to Isldm* owing to the aociol disnbiUties under which 
thev laboured. This has coma to pass ; at last settlement there 
were 4,623 members of the Obuhruj L&lbegi, Bdla ShBii, aud 
Sdnsi religions \ the Chuhras are now recorded us either Lal- 
begi or BAla ShAM and, although the total number has iaereased, 
it must he homo in mind that most of the existing number 
hare come to this district since 1991* These immigrants are being 
converted with considerable rapidity to Presbyterianism* 


The proportion per cent, of total population returned as belong¬ 
ing to the chief religions at successive censuses is as follows :— 
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The apparent gain to Sikhism at the expense of Hinduism 
is of course partly due to the incursion of colonists from tbo 
Central Punjab, but is also to a great extent a mere matter of 
claBflification, the distinction between the two relisrions beinff 
somewUat fiae. o “ h 
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ceap, i<c. 

The distribution by tahsils is 

noAv aa follows:— 

FopulftUaa. 


Ilindus. 

StiAi. 

MntalMdin* CAriitiaKM 

Bflligiicnii, 

Bhera 

... 11*3 

3*3 

86 1 -3 


SliihptLr 

... 1J’& 

4*7 

83'T -1 


KhxisHb 

... 7*5 

3*e 

BS'S -1 


Sargodha 

... 13-3 

0*a 

T2-0 56 


In Blioraj Siialipur and Khusli^b the porc^ntaga of Masai- 
mina is in oaoh case about I biglioi tban it A^-aa at settlement, 
so the decrease in the figures for the district os a whole is 
entirely due to the adyent of Sikh colonista. The increase in the 
number ol Christians is also most marked in the Colony area; 
it may be remarked that AThiist the “ others of 186S would 
now be classed as HinddSj the *' others of 1911 are practically 
all Christians. 

Avhole population of the district 83 per cent, are 
Musalmdus, and it may be said that eicopt the money-lending 
and trading classes (Khatri, Arora, Sundr) and the Brahmans, 
the Avhole indigenous population profess IslAm. Of the Masal- 
mdu3 again 96 per cent, call thomselvea Sunnis, but probably 
the great mass of themi do not koo^y the diiference between 
Sunni and Shiab. All Musalmdn males arc circumoisod, repeat 
the ICalnnot pray in mosq^nos accu^rding to the Muhammadan 
formula Avith their faces towards Makka, marry by niWi aud 
bury their dead, and all look upon Makka and Madina as holy 
places of pilgrimage, though very few in this district have 
actu^y seen them. The groat mass of the agricultural and 
menial classes, except in. the Salt Jiange, ato yery lax in their 
obsoryances, Boldom go through the form of saying prayera^ 
and are ignorant of the tenets and principles of the religion they 
profess. The Awdns as a rule are much stricter than their 
neighbours, especially in keeping the fast of llamzan and in say¬ 
ing their prayers at the fire prescribed times, naiJid2f}ela, 
peshif digatj fiarndBlta and khajtdn* 

_ Tho bhiahs have increased in numhorg from 0,580 in 1891 to 

.wibi. 20^109 in 1911, but still form only per cent, of the Musal- 
hAus in this district. They arc chielly found in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Shahpur, SAhiA?Al, and Gkct. They are mostly Sayads, 
iCuresliis and JJilooh. Their tenets arc those described in Sec¬ 
tion 283 of Mr, Ibbatson's Ccusus Beport, and the chief differ¬ 
ence between them and the Sunnis seems to be that they con¬ 
sider Karbala a sacred place os wqU as VfjthicTi^ and Madina, add 
to the a clause “ Al% fFati Uikth " (Ali is the Vicegerent 

of GodJ, keep their hands at their sides during prayer instead of 
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crossing them in front like the Sunnfs, say “ God is groat *’ fire 
times instead of four at a funeral, and carry out the tdzxas with 
lamentation during the first ten days of the Muharram. 

There are 905 Ahmadis, who are followers of llirza Qhulim 
Ahmad of Kddidn ; the Mirza, who died in 1908, claimed to be 
both the Mahdi and the Aiessiah promised to Afuhammadans and 
Christians, as well as an Avaidr of the Hindu deity. The appeal 
of this religion appears to bo, at least partly, therapeutic. 

The sect which is variously known as TVahiibi, Afawdhid, 
Aluhammadi, or Ahl-i-Hadfs numbers 261 adherents, and is a 
reforming sect whose attitude is what in England would bo called 
Evangelical. 

The total number of persons classed as Hindus is 72,695 or 
lOJ per cent, of the total population, but of these 4,71^^ bebng 
to aboriginal or low caste religions not properly Hindus, and 
the nnmber of true Hindds, including Kesdndri and Sahjdhdri 
Hindus is 67,976, or 10 per cent, of the total population. Of 
these 31,020 are Aroras, 14,583 are Khatrts, 1,555 BMtia Khatrfs, 
6,181 Brahmans, 288 Jogis, 4,532 Chiihras, 3,421 Sundrs, 2,428 
Bdzfgars, and 1,529 Ghamdrs. That is to say, the Hindijs of the 
district are practically all either traders, or addicted to religious 
or menial service. 
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The principal sects as recorded at the last census are— 


Beet. 

Sanitan Dharm 

Arya 

Rimddma 
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Under the head of Sand tan Dharm are included every kind 
of approximately orthodox Hindu, except those who profess to 
belong to some separate sect. No distinotion was maae in the 
case of Vishn Updsaks, Shiv Updsaks, and Devi Updsaks, who 
numbered 23,418, 8,043, and 1,157 lespoctively in 1891; and 
it would also seem that practically all the Ndnak Panthi Hindds, 
who numbered 12,639 in 1891, are now returned as Sandtan 
Dharmists or Sahjdhdri Sikhs. Some idea of the vagueness with 
which the Hindds are classified may be formed by considering 
that at last settlement only 668 persons claimed to belong to 
the Sandtan Dharm sect. It is manifestly unprofitable to 
attempt to define a term capable of suoh elastic applicatioD. 
The only possible meaning of the term as now used is ''any 
person professedly Hindu, who is not subsumed under some 
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f ~Sl tot comp^tLly fltofis in this district ndhcre 
rit^idly to the worship of ono God 

° The Vai.hiuu., Vi.hnM, Vi.hn Upt«k., or »or.hipi«r. of Vi.hn 

I be vweaiuiua, viahnu. the preaerrer of tho uiurertt), who is of all 

it"' T’oVthr&t1'anlU»n by fw the met wonhippod in thi. 4-.trict. 
the jjods of the H , incarnations. 11 is vror- 

whether in h»*own orthodox Hindui of this part of the country 

.hippeis mar ^"ho JeS themselves as of sect at all are 
and probably most o ^ ^ pUocs of the Vaishnaus are those 

r^lly r*».. Ja^annAth. DwArkandth, 

ofthe^atbodvofHm^s^rou^^^^^ nirdwAr, Rimeshar, PryA^ and 

BindfAban, M are the four Vedas, the VUhn Pur^ the WraA- 

lAvlIilT RhAi?wat Oita. The Vaishnaus worship m teniplw the 
yan, MahAbhAr^r human shape (many of them also worshipping 

stone '^Yshlr and^ThAkur), and the strict among them cat only fooif cooked 
.ma^ of Shiv a^ Ih^r;. drinking spinte, 

by themselves, a^in n Vaishnaus in this district 

and revere ^ey wir the sacml thread i/an/u) 

are by no m^ *^ marry by the form of walking round the sacred fire 
and throwng the ashes into a river, and sending a s^ll 

‘^^:nf themto be\hrewn into the Ganges. Tl.e Vaishnans are chiefly 
Tr^rAs Khit!is and Brahmans, and uro mostly found in the S^pnr and 
KbiSkb Tahsfls. The sect is said to be decreasing in numbers and im- 

portance. . 

rri,. Q».,v lIoAuiks (3,043, found in aU three tahtfls) are the worshippers 
f . SMv KX cillod Sbiri or Shir Panthi. -^oy are chiefly 
S^V^JL^^lRrihmans and worship the god Shir under the form of a stone 

rilUr^r/.»ttoU.epilier-likotempU built for it, called tiMU, by offerioff 
pillar or 9 rinwimr bells and singing hymns. They use 

<»>'*> rodrM. I hey eat dwh ami driok epirite. 
m^r^l book, arc the Shir Pario and Uttam ^rin, and their moot 
«rrf^h^ i* Benlra. (Ki.!). Worth.ppen of Sh.r are ...d to obtain 
SJItioS and freedom from tho eftccta of their ■■><« by dying t^re on the 
banks of tho holy O mges which is said to flow from Shiv's matted locks. 

Tbo nevi UpAsaks (1,167, chiefly in the Shahpur ai^ KhwhAb Tahsfls), 
^k* ew>M nf the eoddess Devi, are chiefly Snnirs, KhatHs, Jogis, 

SmTas^s Their saorenl bopks are the Devi PurAn a p^ of tho M^xkanda 
5 a^a.i 8 , . SahasamAm. and their places of pilgnm- 

* '-rXiL^ukhi in KAngm, the Bindhya Hills, KAli Den, near Calcutta, 
•^1 V- W Devi It is said that the Emperor Akbar endeavoured 

eveXr^ng fire of Devi st JowAlamukhi, but finding his 
off hf-shoes and begged the goddess'parfon. The 
l^l^^f^DevTaTC divided into two the Vairi.no Devi who 

TiSdn toh and wine, and (i) the KiiU wor.hip«r. who do not They 
^rn^in the imace of Devi in temples, revere Gaur Brahmans, smd pay special 
rtt^n^ by fire (*»»), k«p f^ercry fortnight and on the 

iSay break their fast by eating food cooked on the Sunday night and 
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lighting a flani<? worship Devi. They cpjwially keep a faat (Jtktasit) half- 
yearly in Asaaj and Chait, at the Asanj fast on the day of the new moon 
after the completion of the annual commemoration of the dead {$*dddh), 
they sow barley, water it and k^ep a lamp lighted hy it, and then on the 
eighth day cut it and light a aacrificial fire breaking their fast next 

day. Thw annual fA«»t is callel the nanrntara, and this and the other half- 
yearly fasts are the special days of pilgrinuig*\ when the worahipjfcrs gather 
at the holv places, sing hymns and make their offerings. The sect is said 
to be on the decrease. 

Tlio Sanyasfs (22, found chiefly in Hlicm Tahsfl) also capo- 
cially worship Shiv. They are a sect of devotees recruited from 
Khatrfs, Bralmians, &o They do not marry, hut few of them 
abstain from fledi and spirits. They do not wear the sacred thread 
or 8c?alp-lock, some wearing the hair long and some shaving the 
head entirely. They do not hum their dead but bury them oc 
throw them * into a river that they may he of use to living crea¬ 
tures. They gather in great numbers at the kumhh mtlas held 
every eleven years on the h.anks of the sjicred rivers They 
are i^id to have greatly multiplied in tlie time of Shankar Aohdraj 
who ro-estahlishod I ho old religion, but in this distriot at least are 
rapidly decreasing. 

The Jogis (60, chiefly in Hhora ’I’ahsil) are another body of 
religious devotees who especially worship Shiv, Bhairo, and Devi. 
iW dogis of this neighbourhood derive their origin from fiuru 
Gorakhnatli, said to have lived 1,800 years ago, whose chief 
monastery is now at Tillo, in the Jlieluin District, an important 
offshoot being perched on the top of the isolated Kirdna hill in this 
district, which is said to have been carried there from the Tilla 
hill by one of GorakhnAtirs disciples. The Jogis do not marry, 
but arc recruited from Khatris, Aroras and Brahmans, one 
common mode being that a childless man promise.s that if the 
.Togi can procure him male children he will give him one as a 
disciple. They do not abstain from flesh and spirits, do not wear 
the sacrcMl thread and scalp-lock, hut wear ropes of black wool, 
and many of them (hence chilled kdtipfuitc) wear in their ears 
large rings of coarse glass or wood ; those who do not, are call(^ 
Augar. They bury their dead in a sitting ]K)8ition. Their 
sacred liooks are the Veds, the Bhagawad Gita, The sect is 
.said to Ik? decreasing. The monastery of Koh Kiidna received 
-large grants of land revenue from the Sikhs in this district, 
part of which were confirmed in perpetuity hy the British Gov¬ 
ernment. 

The Bainigis (29), whose name implies that tlioy have 
given up the cares and pleasures of the world, are a soot of 
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devotees who do not marry but are recruited from all Hindu 
castes. In this district, they usiuilly belong to one of two 
owlers, the Itdmanandi and the Nimanandi. Both orders burn 
their dead, abstain from flesh and spirits, and altogether foljow^ 
the orthodox Hindu religion more closely than the .Togfs. Iho 
Kanianandis worship Ramolxandr, are followers of Ramanand, 
study the Ramayan, consider Ajodhya and llaniiiath 
places of pilgrimage, while the Ni'nanandis worship Krishn, 
Rddlia, and Baldeo, are followers of Nimanand, study the books 
about Krishn. and look uj)on Mathra, Bindniban, and Dwarka- 
nath as sacred places. They are said to go on pilgrimage to 
Dwarkindth. and there have the impression of the metal foot¬ 
marks of Krishn stamped red-hot on their arms as a means of 
securing salvation from their sins. Both sects hold a great f^st 
on the death of a fellow-devotee and also on the Riimnaumi at 
the end of Chait, the incarnation day of R/imchandr, and on the 
eighth of Bhddon, the incarnation day of Krishn. 

The Uddsfs (21) follow the precepts of Biiba Siri Chand, 
son of Guru Namik; they wear salmon-coloured clothes, and 
bum their dead. 

The Aryas (2,205) are found mainly in the large towns, 
where they have established small .stxjielies. The founder of 
the soct was Dayanand Surasti, of Guzardt. who endeavoured to 
restore the irimitive simplicity of the Hindu religion and to 
strip it of the suiwrstitious beliefs and ceremonies with which 
it has become cucrustod. '1 he sect comprises all castes of Hindus, 
hut is chii'flv composed of educated men, many of whom have 
some knowledge of English and Sanskrit. They acknowledge the 
nuth’)rity of no sacred hook, except the Veds, and especially 
deny the authority of Purans; they hold that no reverence should 
m shown to Brahmans and that there are no sacred places of 
pilgrimage, and forbid idol-worship and offerings to tn • dead, 
iiolding that there is one true God who is spirit and should bo 
worshipped in spirit only. Their importance is mnch greater 
than their mere numbers would give, for they are mostly 
educated men, many of them in goM positions, and as a rule 
somewhat aggressive in their endeavours to convert their 
follows. Inithe tow^ns they are establishing meeting-houses and 
schools of their own w hich have a considcmblo effect in keeping 
them together as a body and spreading their tenets. 

They have established a High School at Bhera, which is 
ap))arently about on a level w’ita the Government School in the 
matter of popularity. 
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The (1,0G2 in all three tnli^fls) are a sect of 

NdnakpATithfe, closely connectetl 'vvilh the Dhiriiialais» Dluriiinl 
and Kdm J)ns having belonged to the same family. The lar^e 
village of Chak Eamclda befonp to Khatris of this family, who 
arc revered as Bh^is by a large, folio wing, chit fly of Kbatris 
and Amraa, Their tenets, Ac., arc the same as those of the 
Nfvnakpanthfe. 

Among tlie minor"rarianfs of Hinduism wbioh were noticed 
by ^fr. \\ llson and have now probably l?een in eluded under 
the Sandtaiu Dliarm may bo mentioned fbe Bbirinalis fmostly 
Aroras who follow one Dliirmnb a fakir of tl e days of Guru 
Hargobindthe Gogdins, the Sewn Pantlifs f mostly Aroras of 
Shahpur TnbsiT, ivho follow Sewa RAm, a disciple of Kanhaiya 
Lai, one of ihe personal followers of Gum Teg BaliMiir ; they 
are" usually rope^makerH by occupation, aiul epcoially devote 
themselves ’ to attendance on travellers , tho Lfiljts (a sort of 
BairAtn, whoso hfad-quartera are at Dbidnpur, in Gnrdiispur 
District), the .\Iula Santis (who follow a Gaur Brahman of 
Sulimdu, in Chiiiiot TabsQ, reputctl to have spent 12 years 
woTslifpping in a bole be had dug), the l>dtii;panthiB (who 
fellow a disciple"' of Eimanand, and are closely allietl to the 
Ramanandi Bnirdgls', and the Jinda Kaliydn k<-Sowak; these 
last follow Jinda, a and Kiiliydn, a Brahmm. who were 

«Teat friends, living nt Mawin, in the .Thang District* and arc said 
to have been honoured hy Guru GoMnd Singli. They make a 
pilgrimage to the tombs of Jinda and Kaliydn a+ ila^an at 
Dasahra time. 

Of greater local intorer^t are the Biill Bbawdnprmthis who 
ate a sect of Vaishunv Hindds, followers of Dial Bhawan a 
clotli-scllcr of Girot m the Khnshfib I’lnhsfl, whose attention 
was turned to rcdisjion f.y an oxainplc of sieond sight tikdin) 
by a Pathaui with ^ whom'be was staying The head-quarters 
of the sect arc nt the Ramsar tank at Girol wbero a great 
festival iakea place on Baisdkhi every ye*r. His foltovem 
arc chiefly Aroras and Khatrfs of Shahpur and the sutround- 
ing districts, and their fem ts* etc* arc those of Vaishnav 
Hindiia. They are initinted at the llAmsnr tank wliere they 
are taught special prayers and have their heads shaved* Some 
ivoar tho sacrLxl thread, others do not. 

There are 20i‘ KahSrpauthis in the district who roverenoe 
Kabfr, one of the diacipks of Rimanand Bairagi; the main 
feature of Kahir'fl teaching appears to have been his iosisteace 
on the unity of the Divine, iv.hether He Im oaUed Jldm or 
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CHAP, I'C, Allah : the best-lcno^'rn fact of his career h his iupbringing by 

Popuk^oo weavers^ and his adherents are mostly members of that caste. 

MiDoT^ti— iiliamsis, who number 20.^, are belicTOrs in Shah Shams 

TiieSiiAEa.k Tabrez, <ff ilultAn, and bis Uviog repr: sentative, the Aga Khdn» 
of Jioml>ay. They arc inos' ly Sonirs^ and are said to rely on 
their patron saint for assistance in tlio geiillc art of mining alloy 
with the precious lutlals in encH a ivay as to escape detection. 

otiw iflru. TliooiiJy other Hindu eetHi found in tins district are the 
Ods (1^8 , who reverence llaksh (rawa and Gha»i .Vlidn jtwo of 
the PanjpirU Saints), and observe ordinary Hindu customs, and 
the reformed sects of tbo Brabmo Samiij Bov Bharm (7) 

and I^ddlm Swdmi ( 1 *). Tim BrahmoH have a Sanidj at Bbera ; 
they arc mono-heists, who insist on the inifTortanco of personal 
righteousness as opposed to lit urgical and social orthodoxy. The 
Dev Saind] was originally similar in intention, hut has come 
to regard its founder. Pandit Satyrinand Agnlliotrit os an cm- 
bodiinent of the deity. The ftndha Sivilmi sect has tvolvod 
from professedly scieulific da^a an esoteric philosophy not im- 
liko tnat of orthodox Hinddism. 

Tlie total number of Sikhs is 33,456 and these include 
16,027 Aroras, 7.005 Jats, 3*940 Kliitris, 1,114 Afazhbfs, 1,04 i 
Kbdlsa Sikhs, 599 Udjpiits, 501 BbiUias, and miscol Ian eons 
members of artizaUj menial, and priestly castes , less than a fl ird 
of the total r umber are engaged in agrieukurc. The distribu¬ 
tion by sects is as follows : — 
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Htfdri. Tbo Haiurl is not so much a sect as an order* iiiid oonsiata 

of followers of Guru Gobind Singh wlio have visited the placa 
of the Guru's demise—Hazdr SAhib in Hyderabad, Dcccaii—and 
been initiated there. They are supposed to wear only yellow or 
blue garments, and often refuse to aat food cooked by others. 
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Tho SarwanYis arc followers of Sakhi Sarwar, and are dis- j ^ 

tin&:iii8hed by their insistence on * haUU * instead of jhatka as a ^ 
means of slaughterin'? animals, and their observance of Thuri,dny 
for ffivint? of alms. sikhwet* 

• S«rwArilc, 

Of the llindds only 49, and of the Sikhs CflO, have returned NiB»k- 
themselves as belonging to tin Ndnakpanthi sect, i.e., as follow* 
ers of Baba XAnak, the first Sikh Guru. (With those may be 
taken the 119 returned as Iliiidu Siklis.) There is no clear dis* 
tinction between tliese two classes, nor indeed is the distinction 
between NAnakpanthfs and orthodox TTindiis on tlio one hand 
or Sahjdhdri Sikhs on the other, at all oloar. The fact is that 
tho Aroms and Khatrfs of this neighbourhood are ns a rule very 
lax in their religious ceremonies and doctrines and have been 
very much influenced by the lihcral teachings of Guru Xdnak 
and his followers. Those who are most under the influence of 
the Brahmans and most particular about carrying out the cere¬ 
monial observances of the Purdns, call themselves Vaishnau 
Hindus. Those who have been most influenced by the teaching 
of tho Sikh Gurus and of their sacred book the Granth, and 
especially those who have adopted tho Sikh religion as taught 
by Guru Gobind Singh, call themselves pure Sikhs. Other again 
while they revere the Granth yet revere Brahmans also, 
worship idids now and then, do not abstain from tobacoo and 
shave their heads. Some of these call themselves Xdnakpanthi 
Sikhs and others Nanakpanthi Hindus, so that there is no 
clear lino of distinction between them. Thas Ndnakpanthi in 
this district means little more than a lax Hindu. 

It Ls intcrcsiing to note that in 1891 there were no less 
than 12,639 Hindus and 9,016* Sikhs returned as Nzinakpanthfs 
as well ns 405 Hindu Sikhs. It is clear that even those who 
followed most of tho teaching of Guru Gobind Singh were content 
at that time to ascribe their main allegiance to the first Guru. 

Xow that tho distinction lietween tho various degrees of Sikhism 
has come to have some political and ecclesiastical importance, 
a large number of the Sikhs havd definitely ranged themselves 
on the side of the sect furthest removed from Hinduism. 

TheLdl Begfs (1,689) and Bdla Shahis (2,755) are pro- ^ 

bably all Chuhra by caste. They together make up 7 per cent. tMn »]« mod 
of the Chdhra caste. The great mass of tho Chuhras in this 
district belong to the Musalmsn religion, are called MusalWs, and 
do not eat animals that have died a natural death. Those Musal* 
mdn Chdhras are treated as true Musahmins by the peasant popu- 


’k f., 92 par Mat. ot tba total aombtr of Kkha. 
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CHAP. [ 4 :^ lation who <lo not refuse fo enf food or drink water from their 
PopuiniJon. hands. But n consklembla number (4,962) of the caste hare not 
■;— been circumcised, and do eat carrion. They are still called 

raitaf* Chdhra, and have their own primitive religion, which consists in 
jiiigBi iriUH. making simple offerings at a small shrine over which is set a 
flag consisting of a rag on a pole. They consider Ldl Beg and 
B^la Shdh as Gurds and do them honour, many of them deserib- 
ing themselves as belonging to their sects, Liil Beg is said to 
have lived in the Guirdnwdla District, Bdla Shdh or Bdlmfk 
appearfl to be eith r the I'rahman author of the Ra may ana, or 
a su'ceper who was couverteii from the practice of higliwny 
robbery to preaching religion among liis easto-fcllows or possibly 
a confusion of these two personalities. It will be seen in a later 
paragraph that many Chdhras have embracea Christianity. 

The Sansia by tribe are 673 in number, and the 8.dna£s by 
religlou are 275 j apparently 367 Sausis have returned Ihemselves 
as Shafis from an idea that XuiJiin Sbdfi authorised the eating of 
animals ennsidered unclean by the orthodox ^tusalmdna. They 
have a primitive religion of their own, not unlike that of the 
Chuhra, but their ideas have been, largely affected by the pre¬ 
valence of laMm. 

5ri3»qii*i, f«B' Bvery village has iis mosque distingufahed by its three 

pinnacles, sometimes a mere kachcha building little better than 
the mud-built huts of the peasants, hut generally more preten¬ 
tious with at least some carved wood 0 \ its front, a slightly 
TaiRcd platform covered with the swcot-so nted khnvi grass, 
an arrangement for heating water for the ablution before 
prayers and a wall round tlic sacred enclosure. Id villages of 
older fltanding. the mosque is oftfn a masonry building with 
dome and luinareta ornamenterl with painted scroll-work and 
some versei of the Kurdn. The most imposing mosque iu tJie 
district is that al r hern, said to have been Wilt by Sher Shih, 
King of Delhi, in A H. 947. In those villages in whiuh several 
Hindiis or Sikhs hr^ve settled there may often he seen a small 
ihdhurddicdrai shitdla-, or dhavn^Maj hut it is only in the large 
towns that fhcfle builtlings are of any siiie or importance. 

The ifusolm^n peasantry generally nre by no means bigoted or 
very particulnr abmit the forms of their religion. During an out- 
])reak of cholera it was noticed that many men went to prayers 
in the mosques, who had hardly ever been inside line beforehand 
who did not know the proper gennfletions to make, A man who 
is attentive to the prescribed religious ceremonies is known as a 
namdzi-^^ pious man. 'Jhe number of the pious is however 
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incronsins?, and the Awilns in particular pay great attention to the 
pre<^crihed religious sorrices and keep the Ramzan fast stric ly. 

Each mosque has its Imdm or Ulma. who keeps it in order, 
t«ac.K. th« v?lUge boys to repeat tbc turiu by rote aed con- 
ducts the service at marriages aud funerals, low 
have much learning, or much inftiienco over the people Crrcater 
reverence is shown to holy men or saints {ftihtrs and pn-.s) and 
to their tombs (kJuinidh), which are frequontlv to be 

rounded bv trees and brushwood, as no one dares to cut dou n a 

tree or even to carry away the fallen wood from a fnki^s gravo ; 
and ploughs and other articles are sometimes loft at such .a irrave 
for the owner feeling certain that no one would dare 

to 8 in the neighbourhood of a /akir^s tomb These tombs 
are sometimes mere e irthen graves, but more often a pile of 
stones or bricks has been erected, with a wall to enclose the gra c. 
When a villager desires anything strongly ho makes a vow 
iannat) to present something at the 

if the most coinmon offerings being a rag h 

of some tree above the toniT,. If the prayer was for a child 



|;ll br^an^ a Iialtcr. One khdngdh at Ishar is famous 
^a place for getting toothache cured. The sufferer comes and 
throws Aanri ^shells down at the grave, and his pain at once 
ceases and docs not return for as many years as he has presentod 
kaurh. Mr. iVilson once saw a hoy come and scat himself formally 
at a shrine near which he was encamped and on found 

that he had co ne there to be saved from a perK^ical fit of ague 

which was due He gave him some quinine, and the saint did not 
fail his worshipper ^bat dav. At the highest jioint of the road 
from the Salt lU^ge villages to Shahpur, above Kalhwai, is a 
shrine (not a tomb) devoted to Gorra, the aiccstor of all the 
AwAns of these iiarts. It is usual for an Awan as he • 
this nlace ou his way down into the plains to promise that if 
is ^sstul be ,.ill put up a stone to the ^nu^ of 
tuVXo on his return. The trees around 
stoni and as it is not the custom for tbc unsuccessful to knock 
down ’any of the stones, the number of the offerings 
to and to prove the efficacy of such vows. It is n^ 

onlv dead saints who can confer favours and perform nuwles 

by theh holy powers. The Sayads of Pinli Sayadsn near Qirot 
hive the powlr of curing the bite of a m^ dog. ^ holy ^ 
at Sh4h^ia_near Uttora is known as ®oMo i*on» (stone 
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MoJqOM. tern 
piM •ml 
■liriMt. 


Fain and 
pilgrimagM. 


breaker) localise lie can crush stones in his hand ; lie can 
^ fell trees by a wave of his hand Wlien a saint has by 
austerity or miraculous power gained a reputation of this sort, 
It often delude not only to his tomb but to his sons and 
grandsons, who are revert'd as.miVfas or p(r, though their 
own chametor uiay be far from saintly. .Some of these pirs 
^-nt “orilorious to uiakc them 

** ® '“n ‘h®™'“"‘’“r. “Dll look upon them in much the 

u •"'"‘•i' looks upon ilis family 
V ^ ‘Iw lo make tours among hi 

anil (»<««<<»), rowivc their oboisanco, enjoy their hospitality 

™I>'‘'«‘'oa ownng to their Jescont ; and among the Sikhs, 

who come rouS 

I^no^cally to collect them. Among the most revered pirs in 

Ranii'**^'®' “t™ 1 ®"*'^'' Q"®®"!*’. of I’ail in tL Salt 

H worthy old man, who remembers convoreing with 

{. njft Singh, and is at least 12o years old : ho is still able to nav 
or n^eive a vu^.t without embarrassment, and to fake Ms partis 
^e wmversation; his only son is over 60, and his only grandson 
isjiist overl year old! The son has long since established his 
claim to wear worthily the mantle of his father; (2) the represen- 

Sh^rff"L tl.of'4“l‘-‘'‘®t®'*''i''”°^. Shnnw-nd 'lfn at Si4l 

Sharif irthe IXira rr • “famousshrine at Taiinsa 
hharlf in the O^ra Ghasi h.han ; (3) I'ir Badsliali of Bhera who 

has a large following among the Awdns of the Salt Range • U) 

Sh® 11” »f Shah Ajmal near Girot, who arc much rcspocteif bv the 
Shiah Biloches of Jam41i, including a number of iKy oC 

“ *1®^ saint, Miisalmiin or Hindu, has attained 

snflicient fame, it becomes usual for his worshippers to make 
pilgnmago to Ins tomb and present some olfer^M there. Often 

which to 

make the pilgrimage, and on that dav a croud mithors from fa, 
amusement ^Thew. a,^™®* ®®l'p°“ f'®’"? combined nrith 

arauMment. lhcrcaro_ numerous small gatherin'^! of this des- 

cnption at shrmes in ibffurent parts of the district, but the most 
important are those given in the following statement 


wk*n ihrloe b 
■itiwUia or fsir btid. 


Naim of thriBr. 


U«(# tiid danttoa of fair 
orgatiteriog. 


Api>roxl* 
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Loealltr wbrr« •briM i* 
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The larg^t ^thering is on tho Kirdna hill; at tho Shah 
Shams fair at Shahjmr town at the shrine of the ancestor of the 
Sayads of Shahpur, numerous booths are erected and tent-pegging, 
merry-go-rounds, provide amusement for the holiday-makers. 
The Hindu fair of Dial Bhdwan at Girot is considered an 
auspicious occasion for a Hindu boy to have his head shaved^ and 
to (Ion the sacrcxl thrijad {janju). At tho Soltdn Ibrdhfm^ fmr at 
Shekbpur, near Bhera. held on four Sundays in spring, it is the 
fashion to have oneself bled at tho hands of the barbers of Bhera, 
so that tho places beoomes like a shambles, "niis operation, 
performed at tho shrine on these auspicious days, is supposeni to 
protect tho patient fwm all diseases. At a small gathering held 
in the Muharram at Chdwa in the Bhera Tahsil it is usual for 
Naush^hi/ak/rs to have religious versos sung, the effect of which 
is to throw, some of the hearers into a state of religious ecsta^, i^ 
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PopuUUoo. 

Fain and 
pUfrlnafca. 


which the patient becomes unconsoions or raving. He is then 
suspended by the heels from a tree till he comes to his senses. 
But such practices are reprobated by the learned as a work of 
Satan. 

For the Hindds Naisingh Phohdr at the petrifying spring 
and cascade in the Katha goi^e and the temple at Sakesar are 
places of pilgrimacre and small bands of Hindu pilgrims from 
the East wend their way by these sacred places to others on the 
frontier. 


Other shrines with a considerable reputation are the Nawdb 
Sdhib, InAyat-Vildvet, and BAdshdli SAhib at KhushAb ; ShAh 
YAsaf about 7 miles south of Shahpur ; HAfiz Rabmat IJllah, 
north-east of the UchhAli lake ; SultAn Mehdi, on the road from 
Xarsingh PhohAr to Soflhi; SuItAn IbrAhim at Amb; Mabmdd 
Shahid in the extreme west of the Thai; and Sakhi Muhammad 
KhushAl, west of the Khabnkki lake. 


Snpentitiotu 
•ad 011MD«. 


The Shahpur rustics arc wonderfully free from superstitions, 
owing possibly to want of imagination. They have little dread of 
ghosts or goblins, though some places {fakki jdh) hare a reputa¬ 
tion for being haunted by demons ;;in«) and some diseases are 
supposed to 1)0 caused by the patients being possessed with a 
devil. There are, however, lucky and unluoxy days. On the 
8rd, 8th, 13th, 18th, 23rd and 28th of the lunar month (called 
qaddx) the earth is believed to be asleep and the peasant will not 
Mgin to plough, or sink a well, or hold a marriage on one of 
those days. Tue^ay is a lucky dav to begin to plough, and 
Monday (in the hills Saturday) t> oogin to cut the na" vest. It 
is unlucky to sow or to gather in the grain after the 24th day of 
the lunar month ; and a bride should not go to her father-in-law’s 
on a Sunday. A MusalmAn will not lie down with his feet 
towards Makka. When a Persian-wheel at work utters a sound 
like a sliriek (kdk) louder than its usual inharmonious screech, 
this is considered an omen of ill, and to avert disaster the owner 
of the well sacrifices a sheep or goat and smears the blood of its 
neck on the pivots of the well machinery. Other bad omens are 
for a cock to crow at night, or a hen at any time; for a cow to 
bellow or a dog to bay. Those who have to travel arc careful 
not to drink just before starting; if a man accosts any one on the 
road, ho will be gratified if the reply bo “Jil”, and depressed if 
it be Voe I” or “ HAn I” To be shouted at from behind is 
always bad, or to be overtaken by a funeral oortdge if one is 
wearing one’s best clothes. An a^culturist dislikes meeting a 
Brahman. In horses exception is taken to a white star on the 
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forehead or Trhite socka {eitliar single, or on the noar-foro and 
off-hhid feet), a black roofed month, or a lopsided action in raising 
the tail. A foal born in Sdwan and a oalf born in A^u are coa- 
sidcrttl unlucky. A quadruped on the roof is inauspicious. It is 
common to wear as protection against the evil eye (rtoiar) an 
amulet (taicit) inside which i.s written a charm, such as a verse 
from the Quran or a square of figures bo arranged as to total np to 
15 in each way, This is worn on the arm, round the neck or tied 
to the end of the Bullocks, camels and horaeg are protect¬ 

ed by similar amulets. In the Salt Rangd it is usual to erect a 
cairn on the spot where a man has been killed, and in soma places 
numerous auch cairna of stones mark Avhero villagers were killed 
in the unsettled times before Mahdrdja llanjit Singh's atroi^ hand 
imposed peace on the land. 

The number of Christians in the district rcrae from 01 in 
1901 to 8,016 in 1911 ; this groat increase must be attributed 
to immigration rather thau conversion. The distribution hy race, 
aei and sect is as follows:— 
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The great majority of the Christian i>opulatitm are immi¬ 
grants from Sidlkot, of humble extraction. There are no oxdn- 
Hively Christian scttlemeuta i but 7,778 Christians are in the 
Bar^ba Tahsil, as against 787 in Bhcra, 88 in Kiiushdb, and 13 
in Shabpur. 

The Anglican community are ministered to by the Chaplain 
of Jhelum ; thoro is an Anglioau Church, dedicated in tho name 
of St Andrew, at Shuhpur. inth scats for U persons, 
Tho absence of a church at Sargodha is tho subject of some 
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CHAP. i-c. comment in the district. The American Presbyterian Mission 
Pop^a. ? church, in cliarge of the Reverend H. D. Salik at Bhera ; 

— but in that tahsil the Mission's influence is exercised less through 
i^i^tieai church than through the Female Hospital, which Is described 
tniioo. in Chapter III, Section J. There is another Presbyterian hospital 
for women at Sargodha, which is also described in Chapter III, 
and there is a small dispensary at Bhalwal managed gratuitously 
by Mrs. Shdhbiiz. 

The working of the Mission, as shewn in their report for 
1914, is as follows :— 


N^amber of MucioDaries ... 6 

Namber of IndUn Ordained 
Ministers ... •• 10 

Licentiates and students of 
Theology . ... 4 

Other churoh workers ... 13 

Bible women ... ... 5 

Colporteurs ... ... 1 

Total of workers ... 89 


Organised congregations 0 

Self-supporting congre* 


gations ... ... 7 

.Membersbip ... 3,928 

Sunday Schools ... 10 

.Membership ... 725 

Schools . 17 

Meniborsbip ... 528 

Christian teachers ... 17 

Reading Booms ... 2 


Of the 028 children attending the Christian Schools, 268 are 
Christian boys and 108 Christian girls. There is a Girls* 
BcKirding School at Sargodha, and a Boys’ Boarding School two 
miles away. 

To the working of the Mission, Indians contributed Rs. 2,792 
and GoTcrnment Rs. 547# The Mission is at present in charge of 
Dr. Brown. Miss Aldridge has been a Bible*woman at Bhera 
Hospital for 23 years continuously. 

^ere is also at Sargodha a Roman Catholic Priest, and a 
certain number of conversions from Presbyterianism to Romanism 
are reported. 

OcchimUoiu. In most cases a man’s occupation can be inferred from his 
caste ; the work dono by each caste has already been explained in 
this section. Table 17 shows how many males and females 
actually work at each calling, and how many persons are depend* 
ent on them. The classification is of course vague, and probably 
there is a good deal of overlapping. Naturally pasture and agri¬ 
culture come ^ily first in importance, but it is surprising to find 
that “ Industries of dress and toilet ” and “ Textiles ” come next: 
in addition to the weavers, the washermen, barbers and cobblers 
have been included under these heads. Trade is next in import¬ 
ance, and not f \r behind are the ** Beggars, vagrants, and 
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prostitutes,” which shows that the commuu’ty is rich enough to 
maintain a largo proportion of parasites. Next comis “ transport 
byroad,*’ under which bead come those who make their living by 
the hire of carts, camels, and donkeys. In practically every occu¬ 
pation, one worker supports two dependants. 

The men of the pastoral tribes load a ooinparativoly lazy life, 
the demand on their labour being almost limited to dmwing 
water for the cattle and milking the cow's; hut the men of the 
agricultural population are more or less employed in some one or 
other of the op-rations of husbandry all the year round, and this 
is especially the case where crops are irrigate from wells. Here 
in the hot season the peasant’s daily life is somewliat as follows : — 
Ho gets up about 2 a. m.,* gives a reed to his bullocks and goes to 
sleep again till just before dawn (about 4 a. m.,) when ho gets up, 
has a smoke, says his prayers if given that w^, and goes off with 
his bullocks to work his well or plough his fields. If it is his 
turn to get water from the well lie keeps his bullocks at work 
perhaps all day or all night, till his turn is at an end. If not, 
he unyokes his bullocks about midday and turns them loose to 
graze while he himself has a siesta. When the afternoon begins 
to get oool, he does some light work in the field, weeding, clean¬ 
ing out his irrigation channels, &c. At sunset, he goes home, 
ties up his bullocks, milks the cows, gets his supper, has a smoke 
and a chat with his fellows at the gathering place {ddra) of the 
village, and goes to bod at about 10 p. n. At harvest time ho 
labours at cutting and gathering the crops all day long. In the 
cold weather the peasant gets up about 6-30 a. m. and the day’s 
routine is much the same except that he w-orks all day long, does 
not take a siesta, and goes earlier to bod, changing his hours of 
getting up and going to bed as the day shortens or lengthens. 
The peasant whose cultivation depends on canal irrigation, on 
river floods or on rain has a somewhat similar routine, except 
that his laliour is not so constant and varies greatly according to 
the abundance or scarcity of moisture. In rain-irrigated tracts 
when rain falls every plough is taken out and the holds are alive 
with men and oxen taking full advantage of the welcome mois¬ 
ture, but when a lengthened drought occurs, the fields are 
deserted and the peasant finds it difficult to employ his times. 

In some of the most enlightened Colony villages, the 
daily round has been mapped out in the most methodical way. A 
trumpet calls the menials to their allotted tasks and a village 
clock chimes the hours for the opening and closing of water 
channels. Such exemplary villages are, however, few. 

The peasant’s wife can rarely fold her hands in idleness. 
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CHAP. I.c. She gets ap before sunrise and griuda the flour for the day's food 

p._“ jj or, if she has a supply on hand, turns her spiuning<wheel Then 
— she churns the milk of the night before, eleaus up the housoj 
cooks the luorning meal and Ukes it out to her husband in the 
fields. On her return home she does some more Buinning until 
afternoon, when she has to put the vegetablcB or dal on the fire, 
knead the flour, make it into cake and prepare it for the supper 
of the meu-folk whose hunger must be sntisfifid before she herself 
can eat. If any time is loft Ijofore going to bed she Bt^^3 her 
Bpiunin^-wheeragnin, this being the employmont with which the 
thrifty housewife occupies all her spare momenta. One of tho 
duties of the day is to fetch water for the use of tho household, 
and in the drier parts of the district this is often a work of great 
labour involving as it sometimes does, lu the Salt 11au^e atid the 
villages along its foot, the carrying of two or three large jarsBCTeral 
miles. As the crops ripen her services are required to ^ watch 
them and frighten away the birds, and in the Salt Range tho 
women lielp la weeding the fields, gathering in tho crops, and 
oven sometimes in driving the plough. 

The introduction of machinery, lioivever, is tending to 
lit'htcn tho woman^s burden of toil. In the eis-Jbelum tabula 
proctieally every villagt? of any size Jios one or more grinding 
machines,* worked by bulloofcs or oibenginos, and these now do 
much of the work formerly done by the hand-mill. In Khushab 
some villages have reecutly started water-mills and others have 
had the water-supply brought much ncarer to Lhcir doors. But 
the women*s opportunities for innoof^nt recreation are so few and 
their sense of responsibilily k so undeveloped that it may well 
he doubted whether they will derive much real benefit from 
increased leisure. 

Tlie food of the common people is very simple, oonaktiug, in 
the hot ivcather, of cakes of wheaten flour (ffoga) moistened witli 
butter-milk, for which butter or guf (raw eugp) Is sometimes 
substituted ; and in the cold weather, of bdjra with the same 
accompaniments. In the richest jiart of tho district bdfra k 
only eaten for a month or two, but in tho hills littlo wheat is 
eaten from Mogghar to Thrigun. In the colony the immigrants 
from the Central Punjab prefer jetrir or maize to Idjra. Iluring 
the hot months tho dough, after being kneaded, is taken to the 
village ovens, kept by a class called Machhis, who live on the 
perquisites derived from baking food for the rest of tho village 
community; but in the cold weather every family cooks for 
itself. Tlio regular meak are taken twice a day, the first between 
9 and XO o’clock in the forenoon, and (ho other in the evening, 
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soon as it beoomos dark, the trrao raryin^ seasons, 

from G tn 8 e. at. Tn adflition to tfiese regular meals, in the liot 
weather* the remains of the previous day*s food, with a little 
butter-milk* is taken to the men working in the field about nn 
hour after sun rise, and parched grain is eafon in the afternoon ; 
with the evLining meal either v^etables or (Jifi (lentils) is served 
according to the sensonH Tn the Thai, during the cold weather, 
wator-melous enter largely Into the ordinary food of the inhabi¬ 
tants, and the aeodH arc commonly parched and eaten mixed with 
other grain. In the colony the consumption of tea ia becoming 
• quite usual. 

The everyday dress of the male portion of the Muhammadan 
population living north of the Jhelum river eonsists of fonr 
garments —^a a kur£a or a candor, and a turban, or 

pagt as it is here called^ The hrst is a piece of cloth about three 
yards long and a yard and a half wide, whioli is tied tightly 
round the waist, and allowed to hang in loose folds over the lower 
part of the body. The kwta or chol^ is a fuU-eufc tunic, with 
largo open sleevos, reaching a little below the waist, buttoned 
towards the left by Afusalmdns and towards tbe right by Hindds. 
The is made of three breadths of cloth, in length about 

as mauy yards, and is worn something in the manner of a plaid. 
Of t he "turban nothiug further need be said than that its size 
depends much on the social position of the wearer, and increases 
with his Importance ; a small turban being called patkha and a 
large one pa^. South of the Jbelum the kurta used to he unusual, 
and in the BAr was never seen ; indeed,'^ (Mr. Wilson noted) 
*' the man who would wear suoh a garment there must be possess¬ 
ed of more than ordinary moral courage to endure the Jokes that 
would certainly be made at his expense.” Of course, at the 
present time, fashions in the Bilr arc very similar to tboBc to 
which the colonist lias been accustomed in his old home* TFic 
material of which this simple clothing is made Is the ordi¬ 
nary course country cloth, except that along the rivers, especially 
the Ohenab, coloured lunih arc often used as itiajhlas. The 
KaleArs, the chief oamebowners of iho Shahpur Tahsfl, aro also 
mnoh given! to wearing lungfy. Tho dress is completed by the 
shoes ijuUi) or in the bills by sandals {kheri}. The Hludds to a 
great extent follow' the fashions of the Muhammadans among 
w^hom they live in regard to the use of the hut their mode 

of tying tW turban is somewhat diiferent, and the replaces 

the the difFcranco between these garments being in the 

mauner of putting them on. The Muhammadan women also 
wear the mafhla (tying it somewhat differently to the men], 
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and this is usually a coloured luafi. Their other garments are 
two, the Mi or chola and the Ihochhan. ^e former has short 
sleeves, and fits closely round the breasts ; the elioU is short and 
leaves the waist bare : the chola, which is now more fasliionnble, 

comes below the top of the f»o/AIo. The ih^Man ia a piece of 

cloth about three yards long and one and a half wide worn as a 
veil over the liead and upper part of the body, from which it falls 
in graceful folds nearly to the feet behind. The choh is generally 

mirierf strips of many-coloured silk, the bhocMon of a CMrse, 

but thin descripticn of country cloth call^ dholar, sometimes 
dyed but more often plain. To this the Thai is an eiception, 
where veils of many colours, the patterns form^ by spots dispre- 
ed in a variety of ways on a dark ground, are the rule. In the 
hills coloured garm^ts are scarcely ever seen. 1 he Hindu 
women of the Khatri class in towns and in villages colonized 
from Sidlkot wear full trousers calledjtitton made of a rtnp^ 
material called silsi. the ™und of which is usually blue. 
the head is thrown a ehadar of coarse cloth, prettily embroidered 
in manv-coloured silks called phulUr, and round the upper part 
of the bclv is worn a loose kurla of silk or muslin. The women 
of the Arora class are clothed like the Khatrinfs, except that, in 
place of the trousers, they wear a slurt mIW a qhaggra, and 
Simctimes the mojkla. It may bo added that “ “ ‘be invariable 
rule, even among Muhammadans, that a _ girl shall wear * 

and plait the two front tresses of her hair unhl she is 

(chunda). A married woman wears her front hair m two rolls, 
not nlaito, and a widow wears her hair simply smoothed down on 

her heml. . i a 

There are. of course, many departures from these simple t^s 
of apparel, especially among the wealthier inhalntnnts. The 
highret grades of society frequently wear Jodhpur breeches and 
sorting coats of non-nctinic. or other tailor-cnt cloth ; or. perhaps 
fcshmfri chogat or broad-cloth frock coats with white payomas. 

Even ordinary folk affect the mUitary great-^t, and the short, 

tight-waistod jackets, with balloon sleevre. which were much worn 
iVv ladies in England about 1897, seem to have foimd their way 
nla“ge numii."*„^ district. IVaistcoats of all possible 

materials and colours are also much in ovidenoe. 

The ornaments worn by tho people arc chiefly of silver 
and are usuaUy of very rough workmanship, though some of 
them arc not inelegant in desi^. A sheet containing drawing 
of ail the ornaments in generd ^o, with a hnef note under each, 
giving the name hy which it is known, will bo found w‘th ‘he 
maps^^attached to Captain Davies’ Settlement Report It is 
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not usual for men to wear any ornainont except a ring (muNdri) 
somotiincs with a seal on it, and perhaps an amulet (ttfwiz) on 
the neck or arm. A few wear car-rings, hut these are considered 
effeminate.* The common ornaments worn by women are the 
anklet (kari, necklet (hasH) with |>cadant (Wr), nose ring (noi/i) 
and other ornaments for the nose, ,the bitldk, which is worn in 
the partition between the two nostrils, the liutiQt a dore-shaped or¬ 
nament stuck through the side of the nostril, and the tila, a smaller 
ornament similarly worn on (ho other side of the nose; orna¬ 
ments for the cars, viz., the vdla, a lai^o ear-ring, rdliy a small 
ear-ring, and bundde, ear-rii^ drops, worn by unmarried girls ; 
ornaments for the forehead, viz.y the dduni, a broad ornament 
worn over the hair, and (he likkuy a round jewel worn in the 
centre of the forehead ; ornaments for the arms, rir., the hohatlay 
an armlet worn just under the shoulder, the tdd, a solid armlet 
worn above the ellx)w, bracelets (chdri) and bangles (kara or 
kangan)y finger-rings either plain {chhalla)^ bn^ (rcAr) or 
ornamented {mundri)^ and amulets (taicitri) worn round the 
neck. 

The rules of etiquette are not very well defined, and differ 
greatly from those in vogue in European countries. Women 
arc not treated with such deference, and are ignored as much 
as possible out-of-doors. When a husband and wife are walking 
together, she follows at a respectful distance behind. A woman 
should not mention the name of her husband or of his agnates 
older than her by generation. Words denoting connection by 
marriage have become so commonly used as terms of abuse that 
they are not often used in their proper sense ; and a man gen¬ 
erally speaks of his father-in-law (aauhra) as his uncle {chdeha^ 
It is shameful for a man to go to his married daughter’s house 
or take anything from her or her relations ; on the other hand a 
son-in-law is an honoured guest in his father-in-law’s house. 
When a marrie<l woman goes to visit her mother, it is proper for 
the women of the family, both on her arrival and dej^arture, to 
nuike a groat lamentation, and lift up the voice and weep. 

When friends meet, they join but do not shako hands or 
each puls out his hand towar<ls the other’s knee; or if they 
are very great friends, they embrace each other, bn'ast to breast, 
first one side and then the other. If a man meets a holy |)orson 
(p/r) he touches the latter’s feet by way of salutation. Should 
acquaintances pass each other, one says ** Saldm nlaikmn ” (pvaoe 

*pMKlit fJari Kisivea Kanl «ocMt<l«rt tb« oocMtanal iwe of Mr>nnp b/ Avin nMn to b* oM 

of ■ercrml ladicatiou of tbeir Uloda ort^to. 
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be on thee), and the other replies TFa alaihum ussaUm *’ (and 
on thee be pt*oce). They then enquire after each other’s health, 
the U 5 ual question being ** Is it well ? ” {khaifc) and the answer 
“ fairly” (ml) or “ thanks (to God) ” {shukr). When a visitor 
conies*to the house ho is saluted with a welcome (dmi or dj{ ded) 
and answers “ blessings be on thee ” {khair hoviK The use of 
chairs and stools is becoming more common, but it is usual for a 
peasant when resting either to sit on his heels (aihruha) or to 
squat on the ground cross-legged (patthalH), or to sit on the 
ground with his arms round his knees, or with his chadar tied 
round his waist and knees (goth) to support his back. 

Some of their gestures are peculiar, although, as in Europe, 
a nod of the head mehns “ yes or “ come,” and a shake of the 
head means “denial.” Thus a backward nod means “enquiry.” 
A click with a toss of the head means “ no ”; jerking the fingers 
inwards means “ I do not know ” ; holding the palm inwards and 
shaking the hand means enquiry ” ; holding the palm outwards 
and shaking the hand is a sign of prohibition ; holding up the 
thumb (Uutih)' means “ contemptuous refusal wagging tlio 
middle finger (dhiri) provokes a person to anger ; and holding up 
the open palm is a great insult. In beckoning a person the hand 
is hold up, palm outwards and the fingers moved downwards and 
inwards. 

The dwellings of the common people throughout the district 
consist of one or more rooms called /to/aas, with a court-yard in 
front. The court-yard, named Vthfa is often common to several 
houses. Tlie rooms arc huilt ordinarily of clay, gradually piled 
up in successive layers and then plastered. The roofs arc in¬ 
variably flat, and are used as sleeping places during the hot 
weather. In the court-yard is generally seen a manger (khurli)^ 
and a house in which the cattle are sheltered from the cold in 
the winter months, which structures (called satth in the Bar 
where they are very capacious) consist generally of four walls 
covererl with a thatch. The only exceptions to this general des¬ 
cription are the habitations of the people in the Tlial and in the 
bills. The former are 8om» times composed of nothing but wood 
and grass, and the latter are built entirely of boulders cemented 
together with clay ; as, however, walls of this kind Iiave little or 
no power of resisting rain, the roof is always 8upport'*d on strong 
posts driven into the ground, the walls acting merely as a defence 
against the weather. As a rule tlie hoases of the peasants are 
built for them by the village carjienter (lUnrkhdn) or potter 
(kubhdr), who receive their food while the work is going on, and 
a present of clothes or money (commonly 3 or 4 rupees and a 
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turban nrhen it is finished; |Miytnont for work at a fixed cha^i-c. 
rate is only made by Khatris and otlier non-proprietors. Tho Popai^ 
timber used for roofing is usually kikar or her in the plains, and Hoa«i. 
kau in the hills, the first two being usually tho produce of zamin- 
ddfs* own fields; b«janis of deoddr or sbisham are only to be seen 
in the houses of the rich. 

The requirements of a population low in the scale of civili* 
sation are few, and their furniture consists exclusively of neces¬ 
saries. First there ore the receptacles for storing grain of 
various sizes from the dimensions of a small room to those of a 
beer barrel; these are made by the women of tho houses, of fine 
clay mixed with chopi>ed straw. Tho larger kind, called satdr, 
are square, and hold from forty to fifty maunds; the smaller 
description (gehi t)r kalhoti) mo cylindrical in form, and hold 
hut a few maunds Next are to bo seen some spinning wheels 
(chariha)t as many as there are women ; apparatus for churning 
milk (rirk) ; an instrument for cleaning cotton (velna) ; a 
number of circular baskets w'ith and without lids, made of reeds 
{khdrit taung, &c), in which are kept articles of clothing 
and odds and ends; trays of reeds {chhaj, chhakor) used in 
cleaning grain; a goat-skin water bag (kuni) used on journeys, 
or when employed in the fields at a distance from home; a set 
of wooden measures for grain (iopa, paropt^ &c.) ; a leather hag 
(khallar) for carrying flour when away from home; a variety 
of cooking vessels some of iron* and others of a composition 
resembling bell-metal; a number of earthen pots and pans in 
which are stored grain, condiments and other articles of food a 
coarse iron sieve {patun) ; a pestle and mortar (dauri) in which 
to pound spices and condiments; and a hand mill {chakki) for 
grinding corn. These, \vith a few stools {pOifOt pihfi)^ and cots, 
complete the list of the fittings of a peasant’s cottage. In better 
class houses will often he found bedsteads with well-turned legs 
of bright-coloured lacquer and chairs of various patterns; wooden 
chests, often gaudily painted, are used to contain clothes. Uten¬ 
sils of glass, white metal, enamel-ware and aluminium are not 
uncommon. Illumination is still for tho most part obtained 
from the old fashioned ‘ chird^t * with its cotton wick floating 
in ‘ tdrdmira ’ oil, but the hurricane lantern is to be found in 
most villages* Bottlra and tins of all kinds arc never wasted. 

Tho kerosiue oil tin is put to multifarious uses, of which perhaps 
the most interesting so far has been the convenient bestowal of 
the victim of a murder. Eveirthing is neatly arranged in order : 
space has to be economised and things not in use are disposed on 
snelves resting upon pegs driven into the walls. 


*Siilk>)t » otoiiuU bfMS. 
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The peasant's life, fhough a somewhat hard one, is hy no 
means wanting in amusoinouts. Among the most interesting 
occumnccs are the domestic ceremonies whicli will shortly Ixi 
descrilied, or a visit to one of the fairs mentioned further on. 
But he has also games which help to pass the time pleasantly. 
The two national games of Shahpur are tent-pegging (cliapli) 
for those who have horses, and pir kaudi for those who have 
none. The TiwdnAs in the Thai have long been famous for 
thoir skill at tent-pegging, but the richer poiisints elsewhere 
have followed their example, and wherever a numl)cr of 
horsemen gather together, they generally got up some tent- 
pogging, which is watched for hours with the greatest interest 
by crowds of people. The game, however, which causes most 
oxcitemont anu is most frequently practised is pir kaudi, and 
when if is announced that several known champions arc to try 
each other’s skill at this game, the match gathers crowds of 
people from far and near, each prepared to cheer on his favourite 
champioi. Sometimes the crowd get so excited on these 
occasions as to lose their tempers and a free fight ensues. 
The rules of the game are very vague and are not always 
strictly adhered to, but the general principle is that the playcre 
divide’ into two sides [ivthi ); one man on one side {bdhari) 
goes out into the open field, and challenges any two on the 
other side (dndari) to come and catch him, 'i wo of his 
^poneuts go out to him and mauceuvre round liim, but are not 
lowed to touch him until he has touched one of them. 
Watching his opi)ortunity the outside player (bdhari) smites 
one of his opponents a blow on the chest and tries to dash 
away, while tliey try to seize and hold him. Should he escape, 
his victory is greeted hy shouts of “ vidr gea ” (he has struck 
them and got away); while should ho be caught and dragged 
to the ground, his defeat is "roeted with cries of dhi pea'* 
(he lias fallen). Then anotner challenger comes out to bo 
attacketl by another pair of opponents, and so the game goes on. 
Of the best players each man s form is known and the greatest 
excitement is sliow'ii when n woll-know'n champion is opposed 
hy two other good play ers As it is usual for the players to 
move about tlie ground quickly w'hon manoeuvring round each 
other, the game is a good test of strength, 8|)eed, and agility. 

Wrestling is not common and is generally confined to 
professionals; but the village youths vie with one another in 
raising a heavy weight (bugdar)^ in w’orking the Indian clubs 
{mungli}, or in jumping. The village boys have numerous games, 
many of them curiously like games played in Scotland. When 
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ono boy Is to be chosea to take a diflicult pirt to be “ i/ ” 
in the game— he i» selcotei by sliow of hands, turned palm up or 
])alm down, the odd man being lot olf {pitg (jea) each time until 
only one is left, who is out —literally “burnt” — or 

sometimes the selection is made by repeating nonsense verses, 
such as the following : — 

Itkin bitkin hil chhatikin loha Idtu channan ghafn. 

lo rio chor oluikiir bhamba tdra kirri. 

riie boys are counted round, a word to a l>oy, and the boy 
to whom the last wonl comes, escapes (piuf geo), and so on till 
only one boy is loft {chkoti) who has to take (ho unpleasjint 
task of beginning the game In many games the players are 
divided into two sides {pdaaa) which are chosen in much the 
same way as sides are chosen in Scotland. 'J wo of the best 
players are appointed captains {vadda dri) of the op|)osite 
sides, and the other playcis pair off (ril), each pair of players 
(Lcli) coming up to the cai)tains and giving fictitious names, 
e.g., “ the moon and the star ” ; “ the lumji and the khes,** or 
“ the kot and the killa ” ; the captains then in turn guesi one of 
the pair of names and take the l)oy whose fictitious name it is. 
In deciding which side is to have the choice of places, they 
toes up, sometimes a shoo, guessing whether it will come down 
right side up {siJdhi) or wrong side up (npuUhi)^ or a pot¬ 
sherd one side of which has been wetted. The games j)lnyed 
are very numerous, and it will suflice to describe ono or two. 
Kaudi is a game in which the great thing is to Ih; able to run as 
long as possible without drawing breath. The two sides staml 
on opposite sides of a boundary line (Itka). ’ Ono player of .4 
side runs into the enemy’s ground calling out all the time 
kaudi-kaudi, or kabaddi-kah^dif to show that ho is not 
drawing breath, and endeavours to touch one of the IS side. 
If he succeeds in doing this before he has drawn a breath, the 
boy touched is out (sar gea, literally ” is burned ”) and has to sit 
down out of the game. As soon as the J player has ceased to 
say kaudi-kaudit thus showing that he has drawn a fresh breath, 
any one of the B side may touch him and then ho is out. So 
that it is necessary to keep onongh breath not only to run 
after ono of the other side, but to get hack across the houndaty^ 
to one’s own side, and dash on fast enough to g(.‘t away from one 
of the other side who may pursue. Not more than ono player 
of a side can cross into the* enemies' ground at a time ; if two do 
cross, the second is out. When ono of the B side -is caught, 
the A player who was first caught can get up and rejoin his 
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CHAP, uc gide, and so on in turn. With reference to this rule a player 
PopttUJioD. Rometiincs utters the challensre, di mukdn^Bili uUhea 

jdn (i.e., I liave come) on a visit of sympathy for the loss of 
u partner, consider that my partner has got up (to rejoin the 
game}. When all of one side are out, the other side has won 
the game. 

In kandh-mdr the players take sides. Those of one side 
take their stand back to bjick in a group, which is called the 
fort (Ai7fa), and pound this is drawn at some distance a circle, 
outside which the players of the other side take their stand. 
One of the outer side makes a dash at the fort and touches 
one of the hoys in it, and if ho can do this and get back outside 
the line {malgca), the boy he has touched is out, but if the boys 
in the fort can seize and hold him, ho is out (sar^^a). In this 
game also if one of .1 side is caught, he has to sit down and one 
of the prisoners of the B side gets up, and rejoins the game. 

In chdbuk-satt (throw the whij)), all the players except one, 
called the chhoti, sit in a ring with their faces inwards The chhoii 
(C) is given a knotted cloth with which he walks round the 
outside of the ring. He drops this whip (chdbuk) secretly 
behind one of the players (.^), who as soon as he discovers this 
must jump up, seize the whip, and run round tie ring after C, 
striking him with it till he gets round again to^^’s place. If 
C gets round to A again before A discovers that the whip is lying 
l>ehind him, C takes up the whip and beats A all round the ri^ 
hack to .d’s place again. 

In tiUni te lamba, the boys divide into two sides, and all 
of one side mount on the hacks of the Iwys of the other side, 
who are called their “ horses.” They stand in a ring and each 
boy in turn gets down and runs all round the rin^ callinff out 
continuously ;— ^ 

“ GhofQ meda chamba 
Tilicn ie 

If he gets round without drawing breath, he can mount his 
horse again. If not, all the players of his side have to dismount 
and become horses for the players of the other side This 
rule of one side becoming “ horses ” for the other is a common 
I»eaalty in games. 

UUi danda is very like hookey, being played with a ball 
of thread {idli) which each side tries to drive with sticks 
{datida) into the other's goal. 

Luk-chhip is^ sort of hide-and-seek. 
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The old men play chaupali, a game something like Imck- 
pimmon played with dice (kauri ; and some play chess (shatranj) chap, i-c. 
in which they often sliow great skill. The favourite "ame at PopuUtion. 
cards {idih) is one played by three players, using 51 eanls q ~ 
(leaving out the douce of diamonds). It is something like whist, 
but the cards are dealt round and the play proceeds from left to 
right, and, in dealing, the cards are taken from the l>ottom of the 

S ack, not the top. Chaupatt and cards arc forbidden for good 
lusalmdns. 

The leading festivals have already been enumerated under 
the head of the shrines at which they take place. There are 
also rustic junketings at the time of the horse-fairs in Sargodha 
and KhushAb, and the Hindds observe the ordinary festivals of 
their religion in the traditional manner. At Midni, the Diwdli 
is a great occasion for gambling, and many come there for this 
purpose. 

The villagers are generally fond of niu.sic, which is supplied 
them for the most part by the professional bard-musicians ‘***«‘"f* 
(mirdsi) who travel alwut to wherever their services arc needed 
and assemble in numbers on occasions of marriage and other 
rejoicings. In their music, drums of various sorts play a promi¬ 
nent part, time well-marked being almost more important than 
tune to the rustic ear. The commonest drum in use is the 
a barrel-shaped instrument ; there is a smaller drum of simitar 
shape (dholkt) ; the daph shap«'d like a large tambourine ; the 
id»ha, a kettledrum with an earthenware frame ; the bhehr^ or' 
naghdra, a very large kettledrum, made by stretching a bullock- 
skin over an earthen jar, often carried on camels and hence 
called shulari, and the rabdna, a sort of tambourine. Of these 
the dopk, idsha, and raldna are played chiefly by Chiihrds and 
Musjillis, and the dhol by MiMsfs Pirhdis. Along with these 
drums are played different sorts of pipes, such as the aharttd, a 
pipe with a wide mouth and a reed mouthpiece, or the h^nari. a 
smaller pine, often played with some melody by belated rustics on 
their way home from the fields ; or stringed instruments such as 
the a irangi or lute. The airs they play are seldom melodious to 
a European car, but the learned among them ascriln) them to one 
or other of the 6 rdga or 30 rdg/tf< of Indian musicians. Mo>t of 
thorn are appropriated to certain hours of the day or night and 
cannot be sung or played nearly so well at other times. 

The villagers, especially in the Thai, are fond of looking on at 
dancing in which many of them are quite ready to join. Almost 
all their native dances are of one type—a number of men taking 
places in a circle round the players and then moving inwards and 
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CHAP. i-c. outwnrfla wifh a rlTyt]inifc motion of the leet, keeping time a ilii their 
PaJilwiflii. arms, turning half-round and hack n^iii and at the ^amoilm^ slowiy 
— ■ circlmg round the iniisinanK. The music gets faster and faster 
dancers gradually work tiicmsolre.s up tiutil the wliiriing 
rdrcle of oxcitetl shouting dancers forms a striking picture in ihS 
Idazc of torches lighting up the scene. The most common dance 
of this kind is called ^huwibar or dJirh, A no flier dance in nmoh 
the s.amc way imt to different time is the bag^a in which t?ie 
dancer iiltoriintely heats with his feut and raises his anm ; and a 
similar circular dance called danced hy the xvomcn. 

The Aroras of i?fnrnur in tho Thai Imre a Quito plcasintf 
wand-dance. 

DMjo«icf At funcmie among the Muaaliinins tho services prescrilictl ih 

the KorI'l n arc followed. The grave is d ug w i t h a reci 'ss i) along 
flie western side, in which the body is placed iiith its fntm towards 
Makka and the feet towards the south. Bricks or stones aro then 
placed leaning over the corpse so that no earth may rest on it. 
Before the Imrial tho llTultih recites the burifll service (juruha)^ 
accomj>anied hy fdie mourners, ard after the burial, alma are 
giycu to the poor. The i^lulldii gets a copy of the Konln and h 
nipee or two ; he is also feasted, as well as the relatives and 
friends. On tho third day after the funeral the relatives read 
the kul and distrihoto food to thoso ' tvho oomo tc condole with 
them. 

The Hindus and Sikhs hum their dead : the body is cromat' 
ed on the same day, or on the following morning ; cremation 
during the ntghf is regarded as uiipropitious. Ordinarily the 
house reniaina in inourtiing, white the funeral ceremomes are in 
progress, for IS or 11 days," On the fourth dav after d^ih a tie 
from each limb is oolh ctod and put into a cloth bag and sent off 
to tho Ganges, !ho same day if possihle, in charge of a relative or 
Bi'ahmin if there be no relative available. !f this cannot bo 
done the bones are deposited in the wall of a fUttrtn^dia or tetn- 
plo and evcntunlly sent to the Ganges within the year or later ' 
as opportunity may offer* The other bones and ashes are gener*^ 
ally thrown into a river, eaimt, op pond. On the return of the 
messenger from the Ganges the Braliiuins arc feasted in thanks¬ 
giving for his safe roturn. Among the Sikhs these enstoms arc* 
hmvcvur, falling inttj disuse to some extent. On the cremation 
day, after retuniiiig from the burning ground, they go to the 
(i/wrttisdia and karnh parsMd is di^-trihuttsl to all jvresent. 

r" not [ling distinctive about the names of places or 

individuals in tlds district. Most of the place names derive 
from the personai-Bame or tribe-name of tho principal founder 
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(e.g., Jahdntlbdd, Kot Ahmad Khdn, Jhamraat RanjhfInwAla, cha?. i-o. 
Utman) Saidpur) or for some physical characteristic Chitta, Popoboioii. 
Jabbi, Khushub (a sad misnomer!), or Kalri,) or from some — 
district officer [e.g., Daviesf^arh, WiLsonpur, Nikdur (this last titST” 
name neatly commemorates both the popularity and the modesty 
of .Vfr. Rudkin)] or from some relic dug up Ukhli Mohla. 

Hadali), or some characteristic of the inhabitants Bhukki, 

Arekpur). The names of indiyiduals are frequently abbreriated, 
as is done all the world over : Ghuldm Muhammad is familiarly 
addressed as Gdma. Sharaf Dfn becomes Sliarfu, and so forth. 

Titles are much more often assumed by individuals who wish to 
impress the local officials than they are generally conceded by the 
community ; hut the real Tiw^inds and a few of the Aw^ns are 
commonly spoken of as Malik ; the Janjuas of distinction are 
addressed as R4ja ; the Bilochts as SardAr ; the Jhammats and 
CbAchars as RAna. Pfr and MiAn are reserved for the religious 
families, Sayyads, Qureshfs, Nagianas, or so-called MiAnAs. 

Some idea of the relative importance of the vari'^us leading 
families of the district will be gathere<l from the List of Division¬ 
al and Provincial DarbAris in the Appendix (I. A.). 

In addition to these gentlemen there are a number of others 
who, by reason of their official position, rank, or title, are entitled 
to a seat in DarbAr. Lists of those who have received titles or 
military distinctions from Government, of retired military 
officers of commissioned rank, retired civil officers o| gazetted 
rank, and of members of local bodies are also given in the 
Appendix (1. B.-I. G.). 

A list of Honorary Magistrates will bo found in Chapter 
HI. Government officials also attend Darl)Ars in their official 
capacity, but they are so frequently changed that nothing is 
gained by adding a list of them. 

On a somewhat lower plane than the DarbAris are these who 
are entitled to the courtesy of a chair on official occasi jns. A 
list of these will also bo found in the Appendix (1. H.). 


V 
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CHAPTER II-ECONOMIC- 

A— Agriculture and Irrigation. 

j^oitor*] jjjfidQ of cultiTation varies ^fith tlio physical chamotor 

and irriijatioa facilities of tlie different i>art3 of the district, 
already iesoribed in Chapter I. In the recent settlements, aj^sess- 
ment circlea were, in each labstl, based npon Iheso variationa — 
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The Bdr Uthla circle of Sargodba was oraginally m the Bdr 
circles of Bhera and Shahpur, and the Biir Hethla circle wag 
parlly in the Bdr circle of Khahpur and partly in Jhang Dig- 
tnct 

roiiKoftiM In the Bhera, Sargodha,, and Shahpnr Tahsfls and in that por- 

tion of the Jhelum, valley which lies in the Khnshdb Tahsfl, the 
people as a rule recognize no differeneiis of aoil except such as are 
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based on tlie existence or otherwise of irripjation, and on the capa¬ 
city which eacli kind of soil possesses of retainin" water for a 
longer or shorter period. In the riverain, land annually inundated 
by ordinaiT floods is called knchcha ; higher land subject to inun¬ 
dation by high floods is called bela^ a term generally applied to 
the islands in the river channel; a thin layer of alluvial soil over 
river-sand is called rappat ; a deposit of silt on old land is aft, 
while sett or saU^ba is the general term for land subject to inun¬ 
dation from the river. A light sandy soil is called ratHli {i.e., 
sandy) ; a more fertile loam with a less admixture of sand is 
called from its colour ratti {%.€., red) ; and a still stonger clayey 
soil is known as dar, or, it it be in a hollow often filled with rain 
water, dabbar. With sufllciont moisture dar is the most pro¬ 
ductive, but in ordinary seasons ratti gives the best croj»s. Land 
impregnated urith salts is everywhere known by the name of shor 
haflar, or kalri. Maira is highlyiug generally sandy ground on 
which rain water does not lie ; patches of hard barren land off 
which water flows readily are called rort; both are included in 
the term thangar, which means highlying land. Bhusri is light 
sandy loam, while a Iiarder lowlying loam is called rohi. The 
long narrow depressions which are frequent in the Bir, and are 
probably old river channels, are generally know'n as tdhal; if 
vciT narrow' they arc called ikali ; a wide hollow is called chum 
and a small hollow chol; lowlying ground in whicli grass grows 
well is called taUa. Rag is the sloping bank of a hollow or 
depression. Cultivated land is generally called rarhi; if em- 
Imnkcd to catch the drainage water off neighbouring higher land 
it is kardhi, karhal or pdl; if near the village and benefltii g from 
its manure it is «ydr(a term also applied to patches of cultivation 
in the Bdr) ; if irrigated from wells or jhaldns it is chdhi or dbi: 
if irrigated from a canal {ndla) it is nahri. 
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In this tract for ass ssment purposes the soils have been 
classed according to means of irrigation as follows :— 

1. CAdA#, including all laud irrigated from wells or /Aa- 

Idrt, whether assisted by canals or river floods or 
not. 

2. Nahri, land ordinarily irrigated by canals. 

3. Sai/db, i.e., land subject to inundation from the river, 

4. Bdrdni, i.e,, land dependent on the immediate rainfall 

only. 

In the Thai the peasants make the foUowing distinctions of ^ 
soil. /jShga or paid is the name given to the ixitches of hard 
level soil which appear here and there between the sandy 
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CHAP.n-A. liillocka, benpJlt from their scsanty drainage and produce excellent 
gram and fair crops of b/$jm and moth. The sides and surfaces 
of the hillocks themselros arc sometimes (especially near the 
villages) slightly scratched and sown with the seeds of the wafor- 
meloD* and this primitive style of cultivation is known as vdri. 
When lineiiitirated, the aand-hills are known as libba or man 
or collectively as Thaij aad the hard patches between are called 
lak^ or, when oxtcnaive, paiii^ In this tract no distinction of soil, 
or class has been made for assessment purposes. 

TJie wide barren plain of hard salt^ impregnated soil near 
the base of the hills, known ooUecfctvely as ehhachh, is also called 
mri and this is sub-divid^ into jatban and according as 

it absorbs moisture or is impervious to it. A little cultivation is 
carried on here by means of the rainfall on the field itself and 
this is known as bttndi or bdrdni^ but the most usual form of cul¬ 
tivation is by means of long low embmkmeats so oonstnioted 
as to guide the drainage of the higher barren soil {raH) on to 
fields lyin^ at a slightly lower kvel, which then become oapablo 
of cultivation and are known a? rafrWr The stony land af the 
base of the hills is called gdr or garanda, and the cultivated land 
further out on & which the water of the bill-torrents is conducted 
by a system of cm bank men ts is called tidiaddrt and corresponds 
to tbo AoiV of the iiill circle. Still Jurtber out tbe lands which 
only benefit from plentiful drainage bursting the banks of the 
nearer fields are know n as chhalddr. Patches of cultivation in¬ 
side the Jiills are called chdhri. Here for purposes of a&^cssment 
the soils are classed as (1) udladdr or lands benefitinT' from 
bill-torrents; f2) rariddr, or lands receiving drainage"^ from 
barren tracts lying sligbtly above them; or (3J bdrdm (the 
bdndi of last settlement) or lands dependent on their own rainfall 
alone. 

The soil of the valJcvs, formed by the gradual disintegration 
of the limestone and sandstone rocks oi which the upper surface 
of the range is chiefly composed, is eiceedingly fertile and its 
TOwers are being constantly renewed by fresh deposits brought 
down by the torrents from the surrounding hills, so that there is 
little need of manure or fallows. It does not va^f^ much in 
general charaoter throughout the tract, except that in Jdba and 
other villages to the north-east, which are bounded on the north 
by n range of sandstone, insteid of the usual lime^stonei the soil 
IS more sandy and less fertile than in the villages to the west 
Its productive powers, however, differ greatly iu the sererai 

accordiug as the situation 
of the field places it more or less in the way of intercepting the 
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fertilizing deposits brought down by the hill-torrents after *ra*n, chap.u-a. 
or of receiving the drainage from neighbouring higher grounds. 

It is on this distinction that the peasants base their classification aod 
of soils, which has been followed in the recent settlement. Where 
a torrent debouches from the hills on to oomparativelv level soHi of th« 
ground, a strong embankment is thrown across it, not to hold up 
the water permanently, but to turn it out of its deep natural 
channel on to the higher-lying culturablc land. Should one 
embankment not bo sufficient, another is made lower down to 
control the surplus water, and so on, until the whole of the water 
brought down by the torrent, laden with its limestone mud, is 
poured over the fields on the slopes of the valley. If the torrent 
is a large one, the embankments are so arranged as to divide iho 
body of the wat^r into several more manageable strealms. The 
fields which receive the first flow have strong and high embank¬ 
ments built round their lower edges so as to retain the water 
until the field is thoroughly saturated, it is then passed on 
through an opening made in the embankment to the field below, 
and so on, in turn, until the whole of the water has percolated 
into the soil. Thus the slopes of the valleys have been gradually 
worked into a succession or terraces, one below the other, and in 
some cues the dams are so strong and so well designed that the 
natural channel of a large torrent retmiins perfectly dry and, 
even after heavy rainfall on its catohment area in the hills, the 
whole stream is turned on to the ridgos on either side, and passing 
down gradually from terrace to terrace irrigates a large area of 
comiMiratively high land, which would naturally remain dry and 
almost UQOulturable. Those fields which get the first flow* of 
water are the most favourably situated, for they ore sure of 
irri^tion even- after a scanty shower. They are generally to be 
distinguished by the high and strong embankments ne^ed to 
retain the water sufficiently long after heavy rainfall, and are 
known as kaiL (This term is also applied to land situated im- * 
mediately below a village-site and benefiting from the drainage 
of the villai^, which usually brings down some fertilising manure 
along with it.) The fields situated farther from the mouth of 
the gorge, so as to receive only the surplus water of the torrent 
after the hail has been irrigated, or which receive only the sur¬ 
face drainage from a small area of higherlying land* are classified 
as maira. Their eml>ankment8 'ire generally lower and w^eaker 
than those of the hail fields, and their soil looser and lighter. 

Those fields again which are so situated as to get very little 
drainage at all, and to be dependent almost entirely on the rain 
which falls directly on them, are known as rakkar or bdrdni and 
are often more stony than hail or maira. These are the only 
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important distinctions of soil rocoirnisod hr tbc people and useful 
for assessment purposes All land not irri^ted from a well or 
permanent water*course' has accordingly been classed as /iai7, 
maira or Idrdni The small area irrigated fr'in wells is classed 
as chdht^ and the insignificant area irrigated by small perennial 
streams U classed as dbi. 

In the Assessment Reports the classification of soils has 
been made as simple as passible* and distinguishes only th’o 
following varieties : — 

(a) Chdhi=iB\\ land ordinarily irrigated from a well 
or from a fhaldfoii the bank of a river or inunda* 
tion canal. 

(b) CfidM-fnhri=a\\ land irrigated partly by an inunda¬ 

tion canal and partly by a well. 

(c) Jhaldri=aM land irrigated by a jhaldr on a perennial 

canal. 

(d) AoArf»3all land irrigated entirely by a canal. 

whether perennial or inundation. 

{e'i .4ii=all land irrigated from a perennial stream or 
spring. 

(/) iS<3i/d6=:all land benefiting by river floods. 

Iq) Bdrdni i=:all land directly commanded by a torrent 
or by the flow' of water from a bill-side,* and suffi¬ 
ciently embanked to retain the moisture : in the 
Aiolidr circle such land is recorfled as ‘ ndladdr * and 
in the Hill circle as ‘ Itail. * 

(^) Bdrdni, //=all land benefiting by water flowing 
off higher land, and not included in Bdrdni I: in 
the ^lohar .such land is recorded as * t*ariddr ' and in 
the Hills as * maira. ’ 

(•) Bdrdni III =all rain land not included in Bdrdni 1 
or II. 

(/) waste land fit for cultivation ; if such 

land has not been cultivated within the last eight 
harvests it is recorded ns banjar qadim : if it has 
been uncultivated for more than three and less 
than eight harvests it is recorded as banjar jadid. 

( 7 ) Ghair mffmX:iw=all land not available for cultiva¬ 
tion ; this includes largo areas of reserved forest 
which, might be cultivated, if disforested. 
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In the distribution of revenue over holdings, the villagers ^hap ii-a 
somelimes recognize other distinctions ; t.g.^ they iiiny diatin* — 
guish between a jhaldr on the rivcr*hank or on an inundation 
canal and an ordinary well : they nearly always distinsruish irri«*tioa. 
between chdhi land which uses the well ns of right, and similar g^t ^du- 
land which only gets the well-water hy favour of the well Un^ubad in 
owners (ariyaian chdhi). Tn some villages chdhi is gnulod 
according to quality. Tn the Tlill Circle sour land round the 
margin of the lakes is classed as hallori and in the plains the 
kn//ar-ridden waste is sometimes distinguished from ordinary 
banja^. In the Thai, Idgha and xedri are differently rated in 
most villages. These distinctions are all entennl in the orders 
distributing the revenue. 

The present distinctions of ai?riculture follow closely the 
circles of the regular settlement. In the Ililh^r circles, river- *"*^‘ **■ 
floods and wells ai'c the principal feature ; in the Nakka. 
perennial or inundation canals assi.stod by wells ; in the Utdr, 
perennial canals alone ; in the Thai and Danda, rain water 1(^1 
hy shallow drains ; and in the Mohdr and Ilill, torrents and 
rain water, with some wells in the last-name<l circle. 

The agricultural year may he considert'd to begin in the ^ 
month of Visakh (about the middle of April). By that time the 
inundation canals have generally begun to flow, and the ground 
has to be prepared for the cotton crop n?id early supplies of 
fodder. If rain falls in the UJiirrigated traces, the lanu will he 
prepared for the k/mn/ millets. If the canals are not flowing 
satisfactorily and there are no spring showers, these initial opwa- 
tions may have to be deferred till the beginning of the mon¬ 
soon, which generally occurs between the last week in June 
and the middle of July. Sowing of hhar// millets and pulses 
is done as far as possible in &w’ar* (July-August), and the 
autumn crop is generally known as Satcaot. Hut considerable 
areas may be sown during breaks in the rairs, if the original 
sowings are short and these, known aapichetra, are very apt to 
come to grief owing to an early cessation of the mon.soon or of 
the flow of inundation canals. The kharlf harvest is r<?aped 
in Novembei and December : the picking of cotton, of course, 
goes on for a considerable time. The hulk of tlie spring crop 
(fobi or hdri) is sown on the rainfall of September, but” when 
the monsoon has come to an end in August every shower before 
Christmas will be utilized to increase the sown area. TTarveeting 
begins in April, and the crop is not entirely gamore<I till the 
end of May. The gram harvest is earlier tlian the wheat. 

Toria is reaped about Christmtu time, and tornips a month or two 
later. Tobacco and melons are the last cro])8 to ma ture. 
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Afri^oltare 

AOd 

IrrifatioD. 

A§riemHmr«t 
imfitwumti 
and Optra- 
tioaa. 

TL« uioaffb 
•od ploogtilofr. 


Sow inf. 


The plough {hal) is, with the exception of the coulter 
{fhdla^, made entirely of wood. The plougliRlmre {kur) is a 
strong flat piece of wood, generally of kikar or phnUh, broad 
at the back and centre but gradually tapering to a point to 
which the iron coulter (phdla) is fltted by a staple {htnda). 
At the centre of the ploughshare is fitted the abaft {hal) which 
i.s fastened in its place by a wedge (eg), and is attached to the 
yoke when ploughing is to be done. Another shaft (killa) \s 
driven into the ploughshare behind the hnl and to this is 
fastened the handle (hatthi) by which the ploughman guides 
the plough. The yoke (panjdli) has three divisions marked off 
by bars, the two inner being fl.xed {gdtra) and the two outer 
(velnd) being removeahle so as to allow the yoke to be passed 
over the necks of the bullocks. In ploughing a field is generally 
divided up into sections (Ihanga), and each section is ploughed 
in narrowing circles l)6ginning at the outside and ending in 
the middle. The plough like the Persian-whcel is always 
turned by the left {safje pher), and the right-hand bullock 
(hdhari) should always be stronger then the left-hand one 
(dnari) as he has more turning to do. When the plough-man 
wants to turn to the left he calls out dhh dhh and touches the 
quarter of the right-hand bullock ; and to turn to the right he 
calls out tdhh tdhh and toueJ es the left-hand bullock. The 
depth of a ploughing varies much in different soils. In the 
sandy fields of the Thai the furrow (or) is a mere scratch, and 
even in the best of soils it is rarely deeper than six inches. A 
good farmer will plough his land as often as he can to pulverise 
the soil and expose it to the air ; more especially on land 
irrigated by a well, which is sometimes ploughed as many as 
ten or twelve times, while land fertilised by river-silt is generally 
ploughed only once or twice before sowing. 

Sowing is most ^nerally done by drill {ndli\, the drill being 
a hollow bamboo with a wide mouth, which is attached to the 
back of the ploughshare and fed by the ploughman's hand ; but on 
idtldh lands it is often done broadcast (chhatta) Generally 
s'jpeaking, the peasants are very careless as to the quality of 
the seed, being content to sow any old stuff they get from the 
village shop-keeper; but some of the more intelligent and well-to- 
do among them keep the best of their grain for seed. A great 
improvement was made on the Kalra and Ghausnagar estates 
under the Court of Wards by getting good seed from Amritsar 
and Jhang. The field after sowing is levelled and pulverised by 
means of the aohdga, a heavy log or beam drawn over it by 
bullocks, the drivers standing on it to make its weight greater. 
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Irrigation. 

Sowing.’ 


Embankments are made with the help of the I’ardA, a chap n-A 
of large wooden hhorol drawn by bullocks and held by the 
driver. Bej^inning at the top of the field the peasant drives 
his oxen towards the lower part holding down the /rardA so that 
it gathers up a quantity of earth. This the hulloclw pull dovm 
to the lower edge of the field, where the driver lifts the AorrfA 
up so as to deposit its contents on the embankment (bannh) and 
carries it back empty behind his bullocks to the higher partot 
the field. This process both levels the field and raises an emiiank- 
ment at its lower edge to retain the drainage water. 

On lands irrigated from wells, the field is divide^ for irri^- 
tion purpo‘«s into small compartments {Hdri) hy ridges 
raised hy means of the jandra, a large wooden rake worked bv 
two men, one of whom presses it into the soil and pushes the 
up while the other assists him by pulling at a rope at^uM to 
the rake. Digging is usually done with an iron mattock {kant) 
with a short wooden handle, worked by striking it downwards 
into the earth and drawing it inwards towards the digger, who 
thus finds it most oonveni« nt to thr«>w the earth behind l^m. 

Weeding is done with the ramba, a flat iron spud with a sharp 
edge and a sliprt handle, used also for cutting grass close to the 


roots 

Reaping is usually done with the ddtri, a sickle with a 
curved saw-edged blade. The corn is tied in small sheaves 
(gaddi) which are thrown on the ground, and afterwar^ put 
up into stacks (pnssu). Grain is thighed {gdh) by being heaped 
on the threshing-floor ipir), which is merely a level o* 

ground beaten hard for the purpose, and trodden out by bul¬ 
locks. The corn is tossed and turned with a pitch-fork (^ron^ft), 
and when the grain has been threshed out, it is ivinnowed by 
letting it fall from a basket-tray (cAhfl//) held up by a naan, 
so that the wind blows the chaff away from the gram. The 
grain is then put up into a heap until all the parties interested 
can gather to have it divided among them. Stored grain is very 
liable to be attacked by weevil (^/i«/i) ow'ing to the careless way 
in which it is kept in mud huts or bins. The broken straw 
{bhoh) is generally stacked at the threshing floor, the 
(passa) lieing thatched with stmw and protected with a hedge 
of thorns. In the Salt Kange the bhoh stacks are often put up m 
hexagonal shape, sleeping cots tied together being used to give 
the stack its shape. 

The number of carts in the district is extraordinarily few, 
especially considering the suitability of the whole of the ci^ 
Jhelum tract, with ite firm soil and good roads, for wheeled 
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CHAP. ii-A. convoyance. Accordin'^ to the Last returns, however, the nitm- 
Affi^ittre increasin!? and is now 4,07 ?, of which 2,700 are in 

*and Sar^odha, and only 7f5 are in the Klmshab Tahsil. The class of 
irrii^JD. cart {ga(fff) in common used is a poor atTair, the wheels being 
c*ru. often ma<le of block wood, without any spokes, and can only 
carry a very small quantity of stuff. 


The peasants arc very slow to adopt improved methods and 
implements, but it will appear from a subsequent paragraph 
that the Sargodha Seed i arm is to some extent a centre of 
progress in these respects. 

Over the whole of the plains |>ortion of the district, there 
is practically no systematic rotation of cropn. Fn the ciV.Ihclum 
tahsils only 20 or 15 per cent, of the cultivated ar(‘a is left fallow 
throughout the year, and about TO per cent, will be under rabi 
crops and 20 to 25 per cent, under kAartf, This means that a largo 
area will bo put under wheat year afh^r year with an occasional 
change to toria followed by cotton, or cfiari - succeeded after a 
fallow by cotton and *maina* In the Thai the rule is to ‘sow when 
you can.’ In the ^fohdr the most secure fields ar^ reservoil for 
rabi crons; when they show signs of exhaustion, they are given 
a complete rest for some years, if other fallow fields arc available 
elsewhere : otherwise they arc given a change to kharif ciops 
for a spell. In the hills it is usual to have large blocks of land 
under crops and other large blocks fallow. A common rotation 
is wheat, bd/ra or jotrdr (after intcrcultured with mnna or 
tardmira)^ fallow, fallow, wheat, and so on. *' 




Manure is apjilietl to ehdhi land so far us availahln » j 
as fuel IS generally plentiful in this district less of n,» ’i 
is consumed as fuel than in the east of the Piinindf in i 
arailablc as maonre. Owino. to (he trinM„ “ 

near the village site 

similarly of the land attached to an nnfi^^ nmniir^ ; and 
nearest the well usually get more inanm- n fields 

tance; so that often^ftMnrfi^ ^ 

at all, and are consequcntlv left fallmf no manure 

as sugarcane or tobacco arc plentifullv manim.rl 
lands, manure is generallv nit fortheimTu .T*’’ 

on the inundaHon canals and the tuiUb tands TC"*‘‘‘“ii 
18 an excellent substitute On the min i ° Jhelnm silt 
as it is said to burn np the soil.*^ ^ 
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Intensire cultivation is not common in this district, except 
on the wells worked by Arains, Maliiirs, Kninbohs and other 
skilful farmers in the neighbourhood of the towns and largo 
villages and in the hills. On such wolls vegetables, spices and 
sugarcane are grown for the market, and two or three crops 
raised in the year. Mehdi regularly gives two crojis a year. 
On some of the best saildb lands it is pc ssible to grow wheat 
after m.aizo for two or three years in succession. But the rest 
of (he double-cropping generally consists in the raising of a cheap 
fodder crop, such as ' maxiui ’ in succession to cotton or maize, 
•or else in the interculture of lArdtuira with bdjra^ which is 
common in the hills, or of gram with cotton. On the inundation 
canals, if land has become too water-logged for wheat, the 
farmer will sometimes try to recoup his loss by growing gram 
in succession to rice. 

Wo have already discussed in Chajiter I, Section C, the 
principal tril)es engaged in agriculture. Table 17 shews that 
in 1911 there were 180,042 males and 0,417 females actually 
engaged in agricultural and pastoral employment, supjiortlug 
262,103 dependents. There were 85,388 owners or grantees of 
land in thai year, according to the T.*and llevenue Report, but 
this number would not include grown-up proprietors whose 
fathers were still living. In the Census returns 22,722 persons 
were recorded as * rent-receivers/ 32S,662 as ‘ ordinary cultivators,' 
and 354 as land agents It is impossible to ascertain the exact 
number of agricultural labourers, as there are many men who 
lend a hand at harvest times, ard make their living by some 
other occupation at other sea.soii8, but 29,508 persons were shewn 
as farm-servants and held laliourers. In the canal area with 
its large holdings and heavy wheat crop there is a keen demand 
for hired labour in the spring, and large numbers of both sexes 
flock in from the Sind-Sdgar Doab and elsewhere, and make a 
small fortune in a short limo. The traditional payment for 
reapers is the twentv-first sheaf, but as the reaper can make the 
sheaf as big as he likes he often gets something approaching 
one-tenth of the crop. In plague years even higher rates have 
to be |)aid, but ordinarily the supply of labour is equal to the 
demand. On the inundation canals and the weakest wells of 
the riverain, tenants are difficult to obtain and to keep. 

The agricultural population includes 
« 0 M the followera of pursuits mentioned in the 
Htock-fwmm »Dd margin. The majority of the woodmen and 
gTMiers are in Khiuh.b TalisU. 
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Tabl»" 19 shows the areas under each’of the main crops. 
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standing fact inat crops nave aouniea, 
Khushib there is a gain or about 60 per cent. 


and the total 
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The quality of the cropping now and at last sell lemont may 
be compared by percentages on the total cropped area .— 
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It will he seen that cotton, oilseeds (especially tona) and 
gram hare gained at the expense of the cheap millrts and 
pulses. Of the other cereals, maize, massar and china are the 
most important, duI; a consiaerablo area of oats is grown in 
Sar 'odha Tahsil. 


By far the most important crop is wheat (kanak). It is 
grown on all classes of land, bui greater care is taken in its 
culti ration on the lands irrimted from wells than on other 
classes of soil. In such lands ploughings for wheat begin as 
early as the urcTious January and go on at oonrenient seasons 
throughout the year till seed time, sometimes as many as 12 plough¬ 
ings Iwing given. On other classes of land ploughing begins in June 
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and "oes on fill October, the more ploughings the better chap.iia. 
for the crop. The commoiiest kind of wheat ^rown outride . 
the Lower Jhelum area is the soft red bearded variety 
chihgari or dagar), hut sometimes one sees a field of a coarse 
white wheat known as vadhdnak, the outturn of which is about 'Vh«a, 
a fourth larger than that of the red wheat, and its flour whiter 
hut not BO nourishing, while its straw is voiy inferior. On the 
canal, the favourite types arc ( 7 Ao;/i,and “ lal kaaar lodlix ** the 
former is a beardless white variety and corresponds to the Lvall- 
pur types 17 and 18; the latter corresponds to type 11, and fetches 
at least 2 annas per maund more than the other variotic*8. 

Only a very little beardless red wheat (rodi Idl) and fine white 
wheat {ddttdi) are grown, as they are considered more subject to 
injury by birds and winds. Generally speaking, the peasants 
are very careless about tlic qualify of ’ the seed, and it is often 
sown more or less mixed with barley. Sometimes a little oats 
(jodra) is sown with the wheat to be gathered before it for fodder. 

The amount of seed used is for good soils generally aJiout a 
niauud an acre, but on poor unirrigated soils as little as 24 sers 
is sown. On the sai/dd lands about d2 sers and in yery good 
oAdAi lands as much as maunds p<*r acre. Wheat sowing 
begins with the month of Katte (about 15th October) and goes 
on to about the middle of December, though sometimes, if ”thc 
season has been a dry one and favourable rain falls in December, 
sowings may go on into Januar>^ hut the sooner wheat can be 
TOwn after 15th October the f)etter. On unirrigated lands little 
is done to the wheat after it is sown ; it is left to the rains, and 
the outturn depends very much on whether the winter rains are 
favourable or not If the winter is a dry one, large areas fail 
altogether to produce a crop, and the outturn is generally |)oor. 

If rain falls at opj^rtune intervals in January, February and 
IVfarch the outturn, even on unirrigateti land, may be veiy good. 

On lands irrigated fiom wells, the amount of irrigation de^nds 
on the rainfall, ljut in dry seasons the wheat crop may be given 
as many as 15 waterings to ripen it If the crop promises to 
be a very strong one, the green wheat is cut (Zap) or grazed 
down to prevent its powing too rapidly. On Lands irrigated 
from wells the tenant is allowed to cut aVeasonablo amount of 
green wheat for the well-bullocks which varies according to 
the dryness of the season, and may in a dry year amount in the 
villages distant from the river to as much as half the crop. 

Little attention is paid to rotation of crops, wheat following 
wheat without a break, especially on lands flooded by the river ; 
jn the Salt Range, however, wheat is generally altemated with 
tdjra. On saildb and inundation canal lands the outturn is much 
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reduced by fhe TireFelence of weeds, sHcb as the fhistle-like 
/ei, the oiibd-liko or the thorny joafl, an dll tile trouble 

is taken to eradicate them ; on other irrigated lands, Jiowever, 
more attention is paid to weeding. Tlic estimated outturn of 
wheat on lands irrigattid from wells k in most circles 10 maunds 
per acre, but m the Jbelum Circle of Rliera it is 15 maunds, ami 
in the HII! Circle 13 maiiuds ; ou land irrigated from inunda¬ 
tion canals it is almost ever^^whenj H maiinds pQr acm. On the 
Lower Jbelum Canal it is 10^ maunds in the Bhera Bar and 
Sargodlin Bdr Utlu, and S| maunds in the Surgoilba BAt fTcthla 
and the Shah pur An\. On land Hooded by the rivers it is 8 
maunds on tim Jbelum and 7 on the Clienab ; and on land depen¬ 
dent on rain it varies from 6 maunds in the JMr to 2 maunds in 
the Thnl. For tlio whole district the all-round outturn on nil 
classes of land is nhout .t maunds or 15 bushels per acre, and the 
total annual average yield of wheat for the v' hole dig trio t is 
4j5l>0,000 maunds with a monoy value iit 13j acers pur rupee of 
Rs, l;55,00,ODO, or nlore than six times the new assessment of rhe 
district, the quality of the wheat grown ifcnerullv iinjjrovcsas 
one goes further from the river, nnd Hmt of tlie Salt R\nge h 
famous fof iLs good quality its froadom from admixture with other 
grains or dirt^ and the grealer autritioiisneiA of iU flour. It is 
valued for export and genera I ly ooimunufls tw'o annas per maund 
more than th it of the riverside itcaping begins in the p’ains 
towards the end of April and in the hills about the beginning of 
May and lasts for about a month. 

The crop next in iijiprtaTjee is cotton (vdr) which occupies 
}() per cenL of the total harvest d area. Almost every well has 
from one to three acres of cotton : it is largely giuwn on canal 
irrigated Jand^ wher r about 13 per cent, of the total harvested 
area is cotton ; it is not grown to any great f xtont in the 
Khushab Tahsil, e.iicept that in very favoiirahle years a good 
deal is own in tlie Jfohdr. It is sown in March or April, about 
8 or 10 seers of seed (peva) to tfie acre. The variety of cotton 
iisualJy sown, kno^vn as the indigenous variety (de»i) with a 
yellow flower, gives ordinarily 10 seei-s of ginned cotton to a 
maund of ufiginned ; but a foreign variety (whffft) witii a red 
flower, w'hich is fairly ^lopular, gives 13 seers to the maund. The 
type known as No 4 F supplied by iho .seed far^n is rapidlv 
gaining ground. On lauds irrigated from wells cotton has to 
he watered a good many tiineR and weeded twice or thrice. 
Cotton picking ichfm%) begins in October and goes on to the 
end of December at intervals of a few days as the pods d&da) 
ripen and buret; it is generally done by bands of womeD anJ 
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girls, who are given about an eighth or a tenth* of the crop for chap i-a 
their trouble and may be seen returning in the evenin"- laden — 
with their snow white spoils. The produce of cotton averagas 
5 or 0 inaunds per acre on lands irrijfated from wells 3 or 4 
maunds on canal-irrigated lands and from 2 to 4 maunds on Cc^ 
unirrigated lands. The wood is cut for fuel, and sometimes tlio 
same roots are left to produce two or even throe crops {ntodhi) but 
more frequently they are stubbed up and the land sown with 
wheat. The cotton crop is often sold standing at prices avera*^- 
ing about Rs. 30 p<’r acre. ° 

Nearly 8 per cent, of the harvestenl area are under oil-seeds. 

On the Txiwer Jhelum Canal this may be generally understood 
to mean ‘form’ and olsowheni ^idrd'mira ;*a little lin.see<l is grown 
in the Jhelum valley, ospem'allv about Miiini, but on the whole 

it 18 not an impfirtaut crop, and the same nny he said of *Aar»on* 
and til. Out of 90,000 acres of oilseeds, 30,000 acres are in 
Bhera, and 50,500 in Sargodlia; only 3.500 acres are grown in 
Shahpur. of which about 2,500 is Voria.’ The stiff soil of the 
Ara is not suited to this crop. 

Tbria comes between the and the fabi, ripening in 
Januarv : it is an easy crop to grow, and so long as it gets water 
regularly up to November, it is not subject to any siiecial 
calamities. It cannot be grown on the inundation canals, but 
successful ex|>eriments have been made with it in the 
riverain. It is supposed to yield from 4 to 6 maunds an acre. 

TirJmira occupies nearly 0,000 acres in Khushiib, 6,000 of 
this being in the Hill Circle, in which this crop represents 11 
per cent, of the year’s liarvost. Here it is commonly town 
among the • hdjra * or ^ joicdr ; ’ elsewhere it is grown on inferior 
lands or along the boundaries of fields. The outturn is about ^ 
n'-aunds to the acre. , 

Qmni occupies neaVly the same acreage as oil-seeds, viz.. Oi*u. 
not quite 8 iior cent. ol the matured area. Out of 87 0 *0 acres 
Bhera aud Shahpur have about 15,000 cAch.’Sargodha 
b,000, and the remainder (almost 49,000) is in KhushJb The 
discovery that the sandy soil of the Sind Sagar Dodb was ideal 

for gram was an event of very considerable importance, and its 

full significance is not yet auparent. In’rabi 1916, 77,000 acres 
of gram were grown in Khushdb Tahsil and gram sold at 11 
seere to the rupees, at head-quarters. Even supposing that the 
ocal marktl rates were 13 seers, the value of the crop was over 
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CHAP.iNA. 16 laklis of rupees, or six times the ne\r final rovenue doumnd. 

Affixture avcra.;e acre of gram is suppos^l to produce 9 maunds in 
•nd the 'I'hal and 8 maunds elsewliere. Little gram is grown on tlie 
rrif^n t|jQ inundation canals it does quite well. Wheat and 

Ortm gram are rerj’ rarely intersown in this district, hut a good 
deal of gram is sown on the rice*8tuhble in Bhcra. 

The next most important crop is btjra or spikr^l millet 
(pcnicillaria spicata) which occupies nearly 8 per cent, of the 
total harvested area. It is most important in the MohAr whore 
the proportion grown is 33 per cent.; in the Hill Circle too 
it is grown * on 30 jier cent, of the area harvested. It is 
chiefly sown on unirrigated land and the amount of seed is 
usually about 2 seers per acre, sown broadcast. The land ip plough¬ 
ed from Afarch onwards from two to five times and the seed is 
sown after good min in May or June hut more often after the 
monsoon hursts in July. In the Jhclum valley the seed is 
genemlly .sown in irrigated land in June and the seedlings (pantri) 
afterwanls transplante<l. Great trouble is taken to protect the 
crop from birds. A platform {mamiha is erected in the middle 
of the field, and on this a woman or hoy sits all day long frigh¬ 
tening away the birds by .slinging (khabaui) bits of earth at them 
or waving rags and clanging pots by means of strings radiating 
over the field. The reaping begins in October and goes on to 
December, the ears (sittn) being cut ofiF from time to time as they 
rij>en ; and in this siason it is common for the people to leave 
the villages and camp in the fields in whole families, living in 
the huts {ilhok oi hhau) erected for the purpose. The average 
produce of cdjra on unirrigatixl lands is about 0 mnutub |)er 
acre on embanked lauds in the Mohar and Salt Range, i maunds 
ill the Jheluiii valley, and from 2 to 3 maunds in the poorer lands ' 
of the Mohtir and'ihnl. On nuArt and sai/db lands its produce 
i.s 6 or 7 maunds per acre and on lands irrigated from wells 10 or 
12 maunds. The straw (idnda) is not very nutritions and in 
good years is neglected, though in years of drought it may sell at 
as much as a ru|»e<* per head-load. 

Jouxi,. Joicdr or great millet (sorghum vulg.are , which occupies 2 

per cent, of the harvtsted area, is largely grown on lands irrigated 
from wells, uhere it is uwd more as a foclder crop (chari) than 
grouu for grain, and a con.siderahle p<irtion of it is cut green .and 
fed to the bullocks, especially when the monsoon rains are 
scanty. In the Ara circle, however, it is generally allowed to 
ripen, and there produces aliout 7 maunds per acre*; elsewhere G 
maunds is a fair crop on lands irrigated from wells, and 4 or 6 
maunds on other cIobbcs of land. 
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Maize IS grown to a fimall oxfonfc on wells in the Tiver vnllt+ys 
and on uifinuretl lands in the Salt Range, About 10^000 aores 
are grown on the Lower Theluoa Oannlj espeoiallj'^ by Sidikofi and 
dat Sikh grantees. About 18 seer^c of seed is sown per acre, and 
the average outturn on irrigated and iimmued laurlM is about 12 
maunds per acre- 

Eico is grown ohiefiy on canal-irrigated and sai^dd lands in 
the Jholum valley, and in the ,\Ta circle. Previous to 1883 
the culfiTation of rice on canal lands was rajn'dly increasing, but 
in that year, owing to the great quantity of water consumed in 
irrigating rice, the caiial rafe for that crop was raised, and this 
led to a great contraction of area. The average otitinrn of un- 
husked rice is about 10 or J 2 niauuds per nere. 

Barley (jo) occupies I per cent, of tlie harvested area and ie 
grown chieOy on lands irrigated from wells or canals, the average 
out turn being from 10 to lu mannds fjer aero on such lands. 

Pulses occupy altogether ahont 2 per cent, of the hurveated 
area- They arc gftnerally sown with joicdr and bdjra. Mo£h is 
largely grown in the Thai whore it fornis 2Z per cent, of the total 
crop ; it is grown on poor land and the produce is about 3 
mniinds per acre, 

Miififf is grown chiefly in the Salt Range and Its outturn la 
about 4 maunds per acre. 

Sugarcane (Aamdd) is grown mostly on the canal in Sargo- 
dha and Ehera Tahsfls, but there is also a certain amount on the 
w ells near the town of Bhera, Shahpur and Snhfwdl, In the 
Chonah valloy-nearly every weU has its two or three patches of 
cano aggregating from one to two acres per well, hut tbe crop, 
though very valuable, practically occupies the land for three 
harvests, and requires so much attention and such careful cultiva¬ 
tion and watering lhat few wells have more than 2 acres. It is a 
most uaeful crop. When ready to he pressed it^ nflorde employ' 
inont for a time to a large number of hands and each person 
engaged in cutting and [>ee1ing tlie canes, in carrying them from 
the fluid to the press in tying them into convenient 

bimdlra, in feeding the press attending to the Are, or stirring the 
juice, is net only allowed to chi^w' and suck as much raw cane as 
he likes, but is permitted to ctirry away n few stalks every day. 
The leaves and ends of the canes mako a useful fodder for cattle. 
The average protluce is about 20 maunds of gur per acre, Imt 
much of this goes in payment to the persons employed in ex¬ 
tracting the juice. In the Jhelum valley very little cano is 
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CHAP. IM. grown for the purpose of making sugar, as it is found more 
Afrieuitur* profitable to sell it to be sucked raN? (ffanna). Two varieties are 
aod grown,- one the indigenous and the other the SaAtirani, so 

rfi^oiL called because its seed was brought from Sab^iranpur some forty 
8 agirt*ac. years ago. The latter variety is much su^rior to the indigenous 
cane, and has now almost superseded it It is usual to sell the 
standing crop near the towns to Khatrfs, who retail the stalks in 
the bazar at a poMo or less per stalk, and near the towns the 
price paid for cane of this kind is from Its. 18 to Ks. 30 per kandl 
and averages about Its. 200 per acre. 

TobMeo aDd Very little tobacco is grown in this district and smoking is 
TfgfUbie#. nearly so ^neral among the people as it is in districts fur¬ 

ther east. It is discouraged by the pirs of Sidl Sharif, but is 
fairly general in the Salt Range. 

Vegetables occupy 7 per cent, of the total harvested area of 
the three Jhelum circles and seem to be growing in populanty: 
probably because they are principally grown on lands irrigat¬ 
ed from wells and consumed by the tenants’ well bullocks. To¬ 
wards the end of the cold season (hey form an important part of 
the diet of the peasant classes. By far the most common vege¬ 
table is turnips, which are generally not thinned out suiBoiently 
and arc consequently of small size ; but near Jhawari^n a very 
good sized turnip is grown. Carrots and radishes are the com¬ 
monest vegetables after turnips. 

MMt (Uv. This plant, so often seen in our gardens as an ornamental 

■oaia b«r.Bi«x IS extensively Cultivated about Bhera, whore it occupies 

• nearly 660 acres, for the sake of the dye extracted from its leaves, 
which, dried and reduced to powder, form a regular article of 
commerce. The mode of cultivating it is as follows : — The soil 
is prepared b^ repeated ploughings, not less than sixteen, and 
heavy manuring. Before sowing, the seed is allowed to soak in 
water for twenty-five days. It is then spread on cloth and al¬ 
lowed to dry partially. The plot of land in w hich it is proposed 
to grow the mehdi is then formed into small beds, and some days 
bemre towing these are kept flooded. Tlic seed * is scattered on 
the surface of the water, and with it sinks into the ground. For 
the first three days after sowing water is given regularly ni>hl 
and morning; after that only once a day. Tlie young plant first 
shows above ground on the fifteenth day, after w hich water is only 
given every other day for a month, when it is supplied at inter¬ 
vals of three days, and this is continued for another month, by 
which time the plants have become nearly two feet high. Tliey^ 
arc now fit for transplanting. The mode of conducting this op- 
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cration is as follows :—The ^oung' plant on being taken out of the ch^^h-a, 
ground is reduced hy nipping off about six inches from the a^rictiittirf 
centre shoot* After Imying been subjected to this treatinent, the 
young plants are singly put into holes prcTiously dug for them _— 

at distances of about a foot from each other. They are then 
watered daily until they have recovere<l thei shock of transplant^ 
ing, and afterwards as they may require it. The fields are weeded 
regularly once a month. The first year nothing is taken from 
the plants, but after that they yield for years, pdthout inter- 
tniesion, a donble crop. At each cutting] abont nine inches are 
taken from, the top shoots of the plants. The two crops arc 
gathered in Baisdkh (April and May) and Katik (October and 
November) of each year. The labourers employed in planting out 
the vtehdiy instead of receiving their wage« In money, are lil>erally 
fed ns long as the operation lasts, and adistribiition of sweetmeats 
takes place when it is over* The season, for sowing ia during the 
month of Baisdkhj that of transplanting, Sdwan (July and 
August). A year's produce of an aero of welbgrown fnehdt is 20 
maunds of dry leaves, of which about 6 maunds arc gathered in 
the spring, and the rest during tho autumn months: and the same 
plants continue to yield for 20 or 25 years. 

The selling price of the leaves aror!^ea a rupee for 3 seers, 
so that the value of the crops per acre is about Rs. 90. After 
the first year, the expensea of cultivation do not much exceed 
those of other crops. The produce of tho mehdi grown in this 
district is nearly all carried across the Jbelnm, and sold in the 
northern districts, espeelally Pesbiwar ; some goes to Delhi, and 
there is some export to Persia and Arabia. Before the war, 

Germany also was a customer* Tho tn^idi crop of Bhcra is said 
to be worth about a lakh of rupees ay oar. Besides the use to 
which the leaves arc ordinarily put, vi£.t as a dye for the hair, 
bands, &c,, they are also given tn goats and sheep, when attack¬ 
ed by itch* 

In the Tlial, in favourable years, water melons are very WitM-mriatiii. 
^ largely grown on the sandhills round the Tillages and hamlets. 

The seed is often simply scattered over the sand, and the rain and 
sun do the re.^t. When the season is good the melons am pro¬ 
duced in great quantities and of a large size. They are known as 
k^iakh, tiiakj rnr, or pidiJtt necording to the different stages of 
their growth. A camebloa^l sells in Niirpur for four annaa, and 
in Kbushdb for a rupee or one rupee four annas. Muhahpar 
grows a superior quality wdiich fetch as much as an anna each in 
Girot. In the villages anv one is welcome to cat as many 
melons as he likes, provided ho does not take away the seed 
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CHAP. ii-A. which sella at 24 seers per rupee. The seeds are gpt)und, sifted, 
mixed with flour and made into cakes, which are largely eaten by 
and the people Melon seeds are also exported to Lahore and Amrit- 
irricauon. where their kernels are sold by native druggists at 1J seers per 
Wafar-meion* rupee as R mo<licine {maghz tarbrh). 

Opium. P"PPy cultivation was at one time a source of considemblo 

wealth to the district, especially to the villages round Shahpur, 
and to Katha Masrdl and Sagbnil at the mouth of the Vahi gorge. 
To quote Mr. M’ilson :— 

** The follbwiog figares will give some idea of the extent and value of 
the crop: 
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The arer^ outturn per acre may he taken as six ieers and Rs. 8 per 
seer as the price of the fresh juice (which loses one^foarth of its weight in 
drying , giving Rs. 48 as the average prico of the opium of an acre of poppy. 
Adding to this Rs. 10 as the value of the poppy>seeu gives the total value of 
the produce as Its 58 per acre. The crop is generally sold standing to Khatri 
specnIatoM at a price averaging about Rs. 60 jicr acre hut vnrving from 
Rs. 20 to Rs. 80 or more according to the promise of the outtuvn. ^ 


The 1^ of a crop worth nearly 2 lakhs of rupees is n small 
aet^tr against the many improvements that have tak-^n place. 

SlTtnwftSa When a crop has l)een sown, its produce evou on irrigated 
of mop*. land depends very much on the quantity and opportuneness of the 
subsequent rainfall, and, ns tliat is exceedingly variable in tliis 
district, the outturn varies greatly from year to year and from 
village to village. The crops are also apt to be choked by 
weeds, of which the most tToublesome are the leba,a thistle-like 
weed, which especially infests lands flooded by the river, the 
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pohli or yellow” star-thistle, and the onion-like hhiikdt, which is 
very common on poor lands irriijatcd from wells. The peasants 
rarely lake sulHcient trouble to eradicate these weeds which con¬ 
sume a largo proportion of the nourishment in the soil. In the 
riverain mice multiply in dry years and devour the kernel of 
cotton seed and other crops Birds and insecis of .all kinds 
greatly reduce the outturn of the crop.s. Tn the kluirtj harvest 
considcmblo trouble Is taken to drive away tlie birds from the 
ripeningyoifdr and hdjra crop, and when locusts make their 
appearance, a campaign is organised against them and myriads 
or them are killofl; butagaiast the ravages of other insects the 
peasant is almost helpless. An account of rec<mt visitations of 
locusts will be found in Chapter T, where also the boll-worm and 
other insects that attack the crops are mentioned. Wheat often 
snfFers in cloudy weather from rust {kungi) which greatly 
reduces the size and weight of the grain ; hot winds also cause 
the grain to shrivel up and are especially injurious in the lands 
lying along the foot of the Salt Range. Hail-storms often do great 
but partial damage; and an account of a very destructive storm 
will be found in Chapter I. White ants (sioin) attack the roots 
of many plants, and weevils (ghun) consume much of the ill-garner¬ 
ed grain. Altogether the quantity of food that n'aches the mouths 
of the people is no large multiple of the seed that is sown. 

The figures for total cultivated and irrigated areas will be 
found in Table 18. According to the professional revenue 
survey made at various times between 1853 and 1865 the total 
area of the district is 4,701 square miles; according lo the recent 
remeasurements made by the patwarfs it Is 4,800 square miles, of 
which in 1015, 1,187 square miles wore returned as unculturahle, 
1,588 as culturable, and only 2,0*J4 square miles or less than a half 
ot the total area of the district as under cultivation. Alter¬ 
ations in the district boundary described in Chapter I, Section B, 
have resulted in a total g^iin of 94 square miles since 1893. 

\ccording to the records of regular settlement which were 
compiltHl at different times between 1855 and 1864, the total 
cultivated area e.vcluding land recently thrown out of cultivation 
was 304,'*70acres. The area under cultivation has gone on steadily 
increasing year by year and was returned in 1888 as 612,659 
acres, in 1893 as €87,217 acres, and in 1913 as 1,296,409 acres, 
or much more than four times the area of regular settlement. 
During the last fifteen years cultivation has increased at the 
average rate of more than 33,000 acres per annum. The reason 
for the great increase between first and second settlements was 
the increased security brought by settled conditions, the modora- 
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CHAP ii'A. tion of tliG above all tlio sinkinir of wells and oxcavation 

of inundation Cianais. Tliesc factors liovo all continued in opera¬ 
tion* and, in addition, the Lower dliclnm Onnal bas been con¬ 
st ructed, and the possibilities of gram cultivation in the Thai 
li:ive liccn disooverecL It is on the unirrigated lands that develop¬ 
ment is now proceeding most rapidly, and it is worth noting 
that the 1,191 square miles re 00 nled as uncnltiirahle include an 
area of about 470 square miles wliieli would he cult arable, if it 
were not reserved forest. 
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Out of the noArt area 67d,789 acres are on the perennial 
canal, 110,639 are on tho iaundation canals and khar{f distribu¬ 
taries, and 1,477 on perennial streams in the hillH. 5 ho decrease 
in miUb is due to the transfer to GnJrAt District of rivemin 
villages both on (he Chenab and on the Jhelum. The great 
decre^e in chdhi is duo to the supersession of wells by, canals, 
especially in tbe Chenab and Ara circles, already noticed in 
Chapter I—A* 

In the o irly days of the Lower dliclum Colony, Mr. Hailey 
started a farm flt Sargoilha for the dissemination of pure seed 
among the colonists ; but little was nccomplisbcd until, in 1913, 
the farm was placed under the control of the Director of A^vi- 
cultnro, and managed by an Agricultural Assistant, with'’ a 
mtiqaddam, a hetd4i\ and one pair of bullocks to carry out field 
operations. Half a square of very poor lantl is cultivated by tho 
staff, in order to demonstrate the ex rent to which natural dis^ van¬ 
tages can be overcome by improveil methods : tbo remaining five 
squares are made over to tenants, who put in practice file teaching 
of the Department. The most important results obtained so far 
arc as follows r— 


(^0 Distribittion of improoed impieymntu .-—During the past 
2} years, peasants have been induced to purchase 60 Raja and 
60 Meston plougbs, 10 spring toothed harrows, 13 fodder-euttora, 
and 1 Rajn reaper* and there is good reason to believe that all 
these implements will rapidly increase in popularity. 
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(bj Sfileciion of sRiiaife (yp^s of ^eed. —So far aa present crap. r a. 
experience goes» the most important results can be obtained by A-ri^ure 
encouraging f lic use of wheats type 11 {Ldt K(t»di^aU) auJj 'md 
cotfonj, typo No, 4 F, American, Of tlio formor 3,500 inaunEls 
were sold to peasants for the 1916 erop, and it fttoJies ot lease K Tii* s*r,jttdh* 
annas per loaund more than the ' jAont * variety. The selected ^ 
American cotton in 1915 sold at Rs. iO-lf-3 per maundj tiio 
current rate for common Desi cotton on the same date bein^' 

Es* 7-8-0. Australian hdjra also has jnst been intro<luc©dj and 
is likely to Itecome very popular. 

An agricultural association was formed in December 1915^ AgrJeiiitTirMi 
under the Fresidoutsbip of the Deputy Commissioner, Hitherto 
the objects aimed at have been the lending out on approval of 
improvetl [rnplcments and the organisation pf public opinion 
with a view to minimising the extortions of petty odicials. 

Already good results have been obtained, and \dtli proper cucour- 
agement the association should prove eminently useful* 

In the District Board garden at Saigodba and tho ** Com- otiwrigricni- 
pany gardenat Shahpur, exjiorimuuts are being maiie 
oranges from Gujrdmvdla. At Sakesar the Deputy Commissioner 
looks after a few olivo trees planted l>y Mr. 11 Itcbell of ICasbrnfr, 
but so far not much success has been attained* PotattHS are 
being tried at Kathwai and DchhaTi, and ought t-o do well in 
the Salt Kange, l>iit tho A wins are slow to take up a new crop. 

Tho Economic Botanist has endeavoured to interest the owners 
of large palm-"roves in tho south of Klinslidh TahsfJ in Basra 
date-pilms, and they are Ijeginniug to rcsJX^nd, but have so far 
not planted any* An attempt might also be inado to start lu¬ 
cerne OTj rappar lands near the river, srhich are incapable of 
producing ordinary crops. There ani several small gardens kept 
up by the District Board in various places, i>ut t>ct wacu them they 
produce very little eatable fruit or vegetables ' the garden at 
Sodhi Jaiwdli is the best. 

Table 20 shows tlio extent lo which use is made of the Land 
Improvements and Agriculturists Loans Acts. Considering the ie*n*. 
largo number of wells in tho district, not much is borrowed for 
their construction, and, as Co-operative Credit Societies multiply, 
probably less vtso will ho made of the Act tlian ever* Occasion- 
ally an Awan borrows money f<fr the constmetioa of an ombraik- 
ment, but generally this kind of work is done by the system of 
labour co-operation known as Wattgdr. In times or fodder- 
famine, large sums me distributed to cattle owners and when 
drought baa greatly reduced tho stocks of grain money is advance 
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ed for tho purchase of seed. Tlius Rs. 6d,525 were adranced 
in 1911-12 Asa rule repayments are punctually made, and 
the benefits of both Acts are clear. 


An entirely new influence, which promises to enlarge the 
minds and improve tho prosj)ect8 of an adult population far 
beyond Government’s sphere of influence, has come into being 
in the last seven years in the shape of Rural Banks, or (^-opera¬ 
tive Credit Socielies. The first Societies of the district were 
registered in 1909, and in two years the advantages of the 
co-operative idea were clearly recognized in tho most progessive 
Tahsils—Sargodha and Bhem ; even ns late as 1914 there were 
only 4 Societies in Shahpur and none in KhushAb. The figures 
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been made by 
Slst July 1915. 
It has only been 
found necessary 
to wind u}) 4 
banks so far, so 
it is clear tliat 
due caution has 
been observed in 
expanding the 


Scope of tho movement. In addition to tho Village Societies 
(technically known as Class I, Unlimited) there is a (Icntral 
Bank at Sargodhn ard a Central Union Bank at Chnk 33 
S. B. known as the Pindi Chiman Union Bank. The 
former was ot)eiied on 2l8t April 1910, with 182 shareholders, 
and a working capital of Rs. 41,S38; it has now 196 members, 
and a working capital of Rs. 1,45,196 ; in 1915 it made a net pro¬ 
fit of Rs. 5,1 \5, and paid a dividend of 8 per cent. The Pindi 
Chiman Union Bank opened on 11th August 1911, with 7 share¬ 
holders, and a working capital of Rs. 14,579 : in 1915 the capital 
bad increased to Its. 26,534, and the profit amounted to Rs. 
788. There is also one non-agricultural society (Class 11) at 
Bhera which has 39 weaver shareholders. This was registered in 
February 1911 with a canital of Rs 467. In 1915, the capital 
amounted to Rs. 4 361; tlie gross profits to date were Rs. 1,599, 
out of which Rs. 619 went to the exiK’iises of mauagement, leaving 
Rs. 971 net profit, w hich lias been added to the w orking capital. 
The dividend on shares has averaged no less than 56 per cent, per 
annum, and tho enterprise seems to be doiug remarkably well. 
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A similar sociofy was started in Khiish4b in 1911, with 86 chap. ii-a. 
share-holders and Its. 2,231 capital, hut after about a year and . r-r 
a lialf, the Society, owing to deficient cohesion and enterprise, 
ceased working and the cai)ital wliich had reached Its. 5,854 nas *»Tif»tioij. 
refunded. All Societies are supervised by the Itegistrar of Co^rmiir* 
Co-operative Credit Societies whose haid-quarters are at liahore, 
and who enjoys the services of an Assistant for the Western * 

Range of tlie province. There is an Inspector at Sargodha, 
with :i 8tij)endiary and 2 honorary Sub-Inspectors working 
under him. The duties of the ofiicial staff are advisory and 
regulative ; management is so far as possible loft to the members 
It is for this reason that the movement is probably oven more 
important as an educative factor than as an economic revolu¬ 
tion. 


The exact amount of unsecurwl debt due from agriculturists iiKi^bted. 
to money-lenders is not ascertain:ihlc but it undoubtedly amounts 
to a formidable total. In the groat majority of cases however 
indebtedness is entirely due to extravagance or thrifth*8snc8s. 

Weddings are of course the occasion of much unnecessary outlay ; 
litigation not infrequently involves borrowing, and some of the 
better class families are apt to set themselves too high a standard 
of hospitality. There is a regrettable tradition that it is unseem¬ 
ly for a man of any status to accept jTayment for the supplies 
consumed by officials on tour, and this has impoverished several 
worthy families, in much frequented villages. 

When an agriculturist resorts to the money-lender, he is in 
most cases entirely unable to arrange reasonable terms. In- ° 

tercst at 2 per cent, per month is quite commonly agreed to, and 
1 per cent. ])er month is considered very moderate. Up to the 
time of the passing of the Alienation of I^nd Act, the interest 
was always allow^ to ^cumulate until the creditor could insist 
on the debtor parting with some of his land. The advantage of 
co-operative banks consists partly in the reduction of the rate of 
interest charged to Ix)rrower8 to something between 91 and 12l 
per cent, per annum, and partly in the stc])6 taken to insist on 
punctual repayment. The rate of interest charged by Central 
Banks is generally 8 per cent. There can be no doubt that a 
little determination on the part of the creditors would wipe out 
most of the unsecured debt in a very short space of time. 

After the transaction has been completed, the creditor is 
generalljr in an oven stronger position than before : Air. Wilson’s 
description of the various devices for getting more than the 
pound of flesh is worth repeating. 
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The pinss ef TTiniTii And SiltJi banlc^i-rs n.Di3 ehopk’eep&rA te&p three 
aowoiiU>fw>k(r (li the tlay-hoot parrAi/jt or A^uaii, in which 
jilMiflmaHiOde nTe pwcrtit'il d.v by dny >u they oeciri (2) the mh booL 
jrcA-trj in which only cjirh tr jiracbcuiA are entertd he they occur; and r:l) the 
ledger paJi or minpTy rwAiJ* in trhioh each lu^eount le 

written lip from the day Ixiot :4 the ehop-keeptn's leisure. The majori¬ 

ty of shop keep re, hnwevir. keep up only the h-dger, nmhfnjr eulries m it 

fnim tn mory nr from r.mffh tiates which arc Je-atroyLti, bo that thero is no 
menEP of chTOkmg the entrit*. Tho led^r .ruH) is kept in the fr.mi of loo^ 
leaves fade tied together lenf^hwise in euch a way th ^t a leaf can eBAilv lie 
extracted without detwfEon, Each yago {pnutm] hat it* number iarm) ’ and 
It IB iiBi;aI, on opening- a new loti^jer, to get a iJrnhman to imprint on the 
wventh page a wloiired picture of Ganesli nnd hi^ rat, adding the invocation 
0« .Stf v/r GtjnttAafa aami'with the date and a hlesrirg. The account 
of ^ch client phowfl on the left tide the debits or out-gt?in»B, and on tlio 
right aide the crftlite GeiiemKy once a year the halanco (in^En is 

strnck, iiitcneFt charged, and the net haluhce carried for^vard to a new 
account. the pt^nsfint ivho hm hia dealings with the sliop*kccper ikirdrl 
18 often nttcrly ignorant of acconntir and very careless, he is often taken 
s^YBiitago of by the shop-keeper, who will, an oocasioq olTej-s,_ 

fl) dole out old grain of Borts for food pjjp^soa in the cold bcosoh nnd 
toke repay men t at harvest time, a few montht later, in wheat or 
ita money cqnivalent, phis from 2h to 50 par cent, interest ; 

exaetJulT icpajment on the tbresbing^floor, leaving the otietomer 
msaflicrent gram wherefrom to pay hia laml r, venue, and feed 
himself till next harvest; 

a month or m later pay his debtor's lonii revenue and taking ad¬ 
vantage of li]fl neoesBitj, chargo hiai at least the highest avetaire 
rate ivr money lent; s 

take oufl-anna per rupee as di»cotint or ffatid c^iura} when 
making a loan, bat charge intercat on the discount j 

m oat eij£ months' interest out of a loan, and wcohl the gross sum 
as a loan free of interest for sfi months; 

*“i,^ Snt.HesIelrar *6ato Hat ba 

™ cash, whereas in fact the amount 

WHB chieAy made up of aimple and compound Intoreet; 

whratT““‘ ‘"f™" P*™* "" 

ni"!^ "" I'M oitber no or .bort j,i. 

“*^i ca*Hnier lo believe, when 

beismahinffapaj-^etto woeeeeion nfR,,;" 

han bren^rfe ithen a pmalf remiuion in cteilittii to him out of 
the Interest due (cd^cf or nor 




m 


t4) 




(»J ^nPiallj k«p accounts in a boso nnintelligihle way wirich makes 
tbe Bcparatioii of interest from principal impoBsibla i 

( 0) Itwp tmlyo ledger, plus some timee a sort of dBy-lwk in loow 
sheets or book form, and wnto np the former at any tEmce 
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(11) vtrike the balance in a carnal way, naming aa preaent one or two 

witneaaea cither brother lendert or men of the class known as 
* four anna witnesses j' 

(12) choice a full rear's interest on ^rain or money, lent a few months 

or even weeks before the striking of balance." 


CHAP. II A. 

Agncnltars 

and 

IrnfatiOB. 

Debtors and 
ercdiion. 


In the Southern Thai, the peasants regularly deposit their 
erw and wool with the village shop-keeper, and obtain from him 
sufneient for their daily needs; the ha lance of money due from 
one to the other is struck once or twice in the year, and, what¬ 
ever the haiwest has been like, is always in favour of the shop¬ 
keeper. Tliis is the reduclio ad absurdum of bucolic simplicity. 
It must however be admitted that there are some peasants who 
borrow money with the deliberate intention of avoiding repay¬ 
ment ; when it conies to executing a decree, the law is by no 
means always on the side of the creditor. 


Most of the Musalmdns of this district, if they are in a 
position to lend money at all, do so on mortgage: loans with 
interest in cash arc very uncommon. In fact the religious 
scruples of Isl^m in the matter of usury still deter many from 
joinmg in the co-operative movement. Khojas and Pirdchas 
however have no objection to ordinaiy money-lending. 

The objection to a fixed rate of interest does not prevent the g,^ 
peasants from indulging in a wild speculation. In the winter of F«ndt. 

1911 a great part of the riverain and Salt llange was infected 
pith the * Shddi Fund * craze. This was professedly a scheme of 
insurance apiiast marriage-expenses 1 Actually it was a swindle 
exactly similar to Mr. Montague Tigg’s Anglo-Bongalee venture 
in “ Martin Chuzzlewit.’* So long as suhsoriptions were coming 
in, claims on marriage wore handsomely met; the Directors 
^mong whom were a few agriculturists of some standing) pocket¬ 
ed consideraiile fees, and innumerable agents took large commis¬ 
sions. The inevitable smash was not long delayed, and although 
the resulting criminal cases broke down, most of the funds paid 
up some ann^ in the rupee, and it was generally stated thnt on the 
whole the bulk of the loss fell on persons of the Kirdr class. But 
the peasants h^me more suspicious than ever of the co-operative 
movement, which was just beginning to make some headway. 

At last scttletnect Mr. Wilson drew a very gloomy picture of ah««iUom of 
the process by which the peasant'proprietors were being ousted 
from their ancestral lands by a ruthless cronrd of shy locks. He 
c^culated that in three years one per cent, of the privately own¬ 
ed land passed by sale into the hands of money-lenders, at a 
pnoe which had risen from 10 to 20 rupees per acre. Table 
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CHAP^irA. 21 alio^Tfi the later chapters of this talc. The whole may bo sam- 
marizalthua:— 


and 







InifAiioo- 

A bf lalct ptr aciD aid. 


StubIwt o' bIi«. 

Aeru j»td. 

Fricfl p«r uns. 

AUtfkKtioD* cf 
lud— 

(a) Stilt. 







isro--is7e 





■ R*. 

IS 


1880—isse 



S9rt 


IS 


isoo—ie&{> 



1,064 

19,299 

23 


ISOO- 1IK)9 

— 

■ ■H 

1,373 

9 369 

SI 


1910—ISU 

,4^ , M, 

1 -- 

1/79 

8,7!H> 

100 


-- 







In the year 19C0'01 no less than 22,628 acres were sold, of 
which 15,6il were in tho Bhera Tahsil; and in the next year 
10,807 acres* of which 7,381 were in Bhera. The Alienation of 
Land Act came into force during this last year, and the effect 
was immediate. For tho Bhera riverain it was only just in time — 
a very largo aren had passed beyond recall to men who knew 
nothing about agriculture except its profits, 81 n<^ l&Ol, al¬ 
though the area transferred annually is still considerable* at 
Icaft tho vendees are practically all nion with some knowledge of 
landj and some claims to live on the soil. At present the bulk 
of the transfers are taking place in Khusbdb Talisfl, and there 
fheland is of comparatively little value and most of the owners 
bare more than they can manage, 

<6) Wilson pointed out that in tho majority of cases a 

mortgage to a money-lender was practically equivalent to a 
sale. The history of mortgages is this i — 


Arenge af ip urtgtfirt per ttmnm. 

! 

Nomlx-r mdrt* 
me*. 

1 A^r« 

j 

nrE 

p«r acTrin, 

1870-1S79 

3S9 

7,570 

Rt. 

9 

f 

ifiso— isa 1 _ 

l*20fl 

19.349 

9 

1800^109 i _ 

2/77 


16 

1900—19D9 

MSS 

6.E«1I 

1 

34 

mo-lou ... 

1 

1.04S 

1 

7/62 ; 

U 


Here the improTeinent is really startling ; tho peasants all 
, * assert that it was not till the Alienation of Land Act \i’as passed that 
they realized the iinportauce of retaining possession of their lands, 
or only pELrling with it for full value, Tho slight riso in the 
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last five years may be partly attributed to tbe fact that settle¬ 
ment operations have brou{?bt a number of old mortgages to 
light. It is to be noticed that the majority of the mortgages are 
now taking place in KhushAb Tahsfl, but there one good harvest 
renders possible extensive redemptions. The progress of redemp¬ 
tions has been as follo>vs :— 


Arorago of re(l«iuptidn* per 
anoam. 

Konibar of radanip* 
tiona. 

Amo ml(oiaa<i 

Mort^^agv noory 
per acre. 

• 



Re 

1870-187U 

09 

1.083 

SI 

18o0-1889 " 

304 

8,734 

0 

1800-1809 

1.317 

18,188 

18 

1000—loco 

1.400 

I 0 jr 7 l 

19 



• 


1900—1914 

1.989 

12.947 

33 


Here i^ain the improvement is obvious; for even if wo 
assume ywhat is not the case) that all the land sold was previously 

mortgaged, and so ought to be deducted from the area redeemed 
in order to show otfectivo redemptions, we find that in the 
decade 1890—1809 over 80,600 acres were annually sold and 
mortgaged, as against 13,000 redeemed ; while in the succeeding 
decade only 16,000 were annually sold and mortgaged as against 
11,000 redeemed ; and in the past five years 16,000 have been 
sold and mortgaged as against 13,000 redeemed. And it must 
be remombored that much of the land now being sold and 
mortgaged is waste land, which tlic owners are unable to cultivate. 
Thus^it was found in Khush4b Tahsfi that though between settle¬ 
ments the non-agriculturists had gaiuod an area of 3,822 acres 
net from the agriculturists, the latter had actually recovered 
possession of 1,875 not acres cultivated. Tlie introduction of 
Co*o|)erative Credit an I the Ro<lemption oi # Land Act have l>oth 
given u new impetus towards emancipation of the peasants, and 
the present condition of affairs may oe regarded as decidedly 
satisfactory. 


chap. ha. 

Agrieoftm 

aod 

Irrigation. 

AltnwtioD* 
of Uad— 

(g) MortgofM 
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AfHeniture 

Inlf&Uon. 

Eiiitinp 

nprtgv^i 


'Ihe total effect of transfei'e upon the amount of land held 
uTider mort^e uilh possession no^v as compared ivith 2JreTioua 
settlements is Ibia : — 


ParitKi- 

f 

n 

O 

I 

E 

n 

K 

vfiDSm xcuf- 
ata> Iff I'OuaHi. 

t ^ 
e 

V 

§ M 

|i 

b & 

P 

a J* 

<r ^ 

<3 

ilfi 

-Bili 

* -B 

4J. b 

“ cn n 

; nil 

■» - a 
a £ t 

= 

E <2 

jE 

5 

B 





a* 



At r«trulir S«UleU»at, 

3.1 [17 

3B,[>CS 

ai.sij 

34.243 

6 

T 



I 





tn ia03 ... 

l4,S:dT 

lSS,a42 

eo.7fia . 

7K3Ai 

- 13 

12 

la lOlA-JS . 

17,«S3 

126^ j 

55^118 

45,48S 

r 

2 

5 


The aTi\a hold by non-a^^riculturists in 1911*15 was 8ij60^ 
acres, of which 47,007 were cultivated and paid revenue amount" 
in.£j to Rs. 30,460j or 4 per cent, of the rovonue of the district^ 
In 1893 xion-ngricnlturisfs held 58,500 cultivated acres, payint^ 
Rs 52,053 as revenue, or 9 per cent, of-the total assessment. 
It must ho remembered that some of the area now mor^agod 
will automatically revert to the possession of tho owners hy mere 
lapse of tiruo, without any p ivmont of money. Nearly 4,500 
acres cul^'voted are mortgaged in this way "in the Bhera and 
Shahpnr riverain. It is in the riverain that mortgage is still 
most general. In the Bhera dhelum Circles it covers 13 per cent 
of th. cultivated area, in the Shahpur^Jhelum 12 per ini and 
in the Khushdh*Iholum 15 per oout* 


ncirtgi^ figures in the fori'going paragraph Indicate that the 

«!□«. valne of land has nearly doubled since the passing of the AUena* 
tion Act, and has Irttbleti sinco aettlement. Mortgage values arc 
little more than half salo. vnlups, hut in tho latter case pre-emption 
is a factor that tends to obsoupe the truth. Recent sales of land 
on the Jhelnm Canal indicate a value of about Rs. 4,o 0 per 
square, or over Rs. 160 per acre. Well lands in the riverain range 
between Rs. 123 and Rs : 50 though spacially good lands would of 
course com mand a m uoh h ighcr p rice. Inundation ca nal land would 
fetch from Rs. 80 lo 150 accord^ to quality, and saim about 
Rs. 150. Of the tidrJni soils very liigli prices are paid for the best 
fields on the hill torrents, and it nouid he difficult to buv a good 
average ‘ ' field for less than iU. 400 an acre. On the other 
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hand it would probably be possible to buy land in the Thai for chap, h a 
Ps, 50 or less, and lor intermediate grades of land any price between Acri«uare 
these extremes might be askc^ for. On the most modest computa* »nd 
tion, the 8«lling value of the proprietary and colonist rights in *'^**‘®“ 
the district is now 18 croros of ruj>ecs; Mr. Wilson estimated 
it at crores. . 


The professional money lender is now ns good as barred from RoTcn .nj 
the permanfent aeouisition of Innd, except from his own kind. 

^iOt that ho really has much to complain of, as he made the 
very most of his opportunities up to the very day that ended his 
golden ago, and still holds land in value out of all propr^rtion to 
what ho actually paid for it. The persons who have to some 
extent occupied the market thus vacat’d are the Tiwana Maliks 
and other wealthy land-owners, and the men who have saved up 
some capital cut of their military pay. But probably thej)ulk 
of the transfers now taking place arc between ordinary peasant- 
farmere, and the general effect is to transfer land from the 
inefficient or the unfortunate to those who are more likely to 
make the best use of it Not without reason is the name of Mr. 

S. S. Thorburn held in grateful remembrance. 


erated 


The agricultural stock of the district has been carefully cuum- c»tur. 
d at various times (see table No. 22), and the following state- 
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1869 
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17S.8Sa 

3A8S 

9.496 

14,908 

88,536 

1890 

S60.794 

S0S,S83 

6.636 

19,847 

16,819 

63,646 

1900 

469,784 

440.679 

10.086 

2SA54 

l^OSS 

6S,41S 

1910 

688.441 

4;9.6S& 

87,083 

8.J.794 

l*,860 

88,486 

19U ... ... j 

694,901 

400,886 

81,816 1 


18,141 

108,056 


follows : — 

Bulls and bullocks 
Cows ... 

Male buffaloes 
Cow buffaloes 
Young stock 


in the 1914 census were as 


204,110 

179,115 

2u,5i3 

120,511 

170,062 
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CHAP-1*-A. It is to Imj notit:ed that hometl cattle arc more tliati lour 

AnT^t times ns numerous as they ’i^ere at regular settlement, and nearly 
twieti as numerous as they were at second settlement, Dullooks 
iirtgauan, cows hfive each iiiereased in number by about 50 per cent^ 
c*»u*. since soconil settlement, while buffaloes and young stock have 
more than doubled. Sheep and goats increased by ifiU per cent. 
bet>reen 1B69 and IffOO, hut since then have not made much 
proijTess. llorsea and ponies are nearly. iO times as miineroua as 
. they were in JS09, and more tliau 3 times as numerous as they 
were lo years ago. Mules and dojilteys double their numbers 
cverv twenty rears. CauielB are not making verymuclipt ogress, 
tiiouglh wheu it is considered to what extent their favourito 
Iiaunfs have come under the plough, it is perhaps suprising that 
they have not lost ground* 

At last settloment Mr. Wilson calculated that the live-stock 
of the district were worth 85 laklis^of rupees, 

A similar calculation now gives the foUowiiig result: — 


Animilt. 


1 e Tmlmr, 

Total 



1 Ilf. 

ltd. 

Uaia (Uid 


40 

siMioo 

Cowl ,,. ,*H 

... 

40 

7].ei,aoo 

lf*l« boffaloM », 


40 

B,^,G90 

CowbalTBlotf 


80 

90.40.8190 

Toong itock .„ 


Ifi 

36,M.7flO 



$ 

lS.4S.4aO 

OiMta 

... 

S 


Honei uil poaie* ... 

... 

loe 

slMMi 

Maka «i>d dookerji... 

... 

IS ' 

6,723i0 

CuDoU ... ... 


100 

iS,l*,lOO 

S.O:i,dS.OSO 


Of course in years of scarcity like the preseat, prices drop 
below these a^^ragos, and iUiimals change, hands for little more 
than the value of their hides and hones* But in a good year it 
would be impossible to , replace the existing Hve-atoefc for leag 
than 3 crores of rupees. Thu, following accounts ol special 
species have been kindly coInpiie^l by .Mr, Medows, Civil Veteri¬ 
nary Department 
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There are numerous and mixed types on account of many chap.u a. 
strains having been brought in by colonists and traders. AfrioStaw 

The original breeds appear to have been the Bdr and the 
Thai breeds. ITie former are medium-sized cattle rarely higher 
than 48 inches at the shoulder with narrow chests and thick 
skin and overdeveloped dewlaps and sheaths usually grey or 
light red in colour. Some of the cows are said to give up to 
8 seers of milk, cows sometimes fetch up to Rs. 100, bullocks 
rarely more than Rs. 80. The Thai breed are of much smaller 
size, hut otherwise they resemble the, B4r breed though they are 
of more compact and even build. The cows give up to about 
3 seers of milk, cows fetch up to Rs. 40, bullocks up to Rs. 25. 

This breed is still numerous though the B4r breed has become 
scarce. 1 n the Siin ildqua the cattle are almost all of Dhanni 
type, strong, fast, and hardy and usually of piebald colour. The 
cows are poor milkers. The budocks sometimes sell up to 
Rs. 170, cows rarely more than Rs. 60. 

The effect of the District Board bulls is now becoming 
very noticeable. The bulls supplied are usually of the Hissari 
breed, but in the Khushdb Tahsfl which is too poor to support 
Hissaris and in localities where colonists from the northern 
districts shew a preference for their own breed, Dhannis aro 
supplied. Hissari cross bullocks fetch up to Rs. 180 and Dhanni 
crosses up to Rs. 150. 

There is no very important cattle fair anywhere in this 
neighbourhood, although a good deal of buying and selling is done 
at the Sargodlia and Shnhpur horse*fairs. Considerable numbers 
of young stock aro sold, especially in a dry year, to itinerant 
cattlc-d^ors, who take them to Rawalpindi or Peshawar. 

Ihere has been an extraordinary increase in the number of roiwow 
cow buffaloes, partly owing to the increase in cultivation and 
partly, no doubt, to the increased prosperity of the people. They 
are found chiefly in the Cis-Jhelum part of the district and are 
often stall-fed but in the hot weather aro driven down to the river 
belas where they find a nutritious food in the A*aA grass (saccha- 
rum spontaneufii). 

'Ihere does not appear to be any well-defined breed ; strains 
from many localities have been mixed together by the colonists. 

Generally the buffaloes are of moderate size and fairly well 
shaped. 

Females sometimes sell for as much as Rs. 230 but males 
seldom sell for more than Rs. 80. 


BB 
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CHAP. n-A. 

AfileiiHBr* 

«IMl 


IrrlfsaoD. 

■ ■ 


of the district derive h largo income 
ann^lly from the sale of ghi, the price of which had risen from 
Ks. 8 per maund before annexation and Rs. 13 per maund at 
regular settlement to an average of Rs. 23 per maund at second 
settlement and is now over Us. 40 Tlie amount of milk given 
by the half-starved cows of tlie distript is often over-estimated. 
. ffood cows giving 8 seers of milk a day or more can some¬ 
times be procured, the average cow of the district probablv does 

not give more than U seers of milk per day for six oi nine 
months of the year. Similarly a very good buffalo-cow will give 
as muph M 13 seers of milk a day, but the average buffalo-cow 
of the district probably does not give nrore than 8 seers a 
day for 11 months. One seer of cow's milk gives an ounce 
of ^tter and one seer of buffalo's milk two ounces, and a 
third of the weight of butter goes in the process of making it 
into ; 80 that a cow on the average gives about 6 seers of 
ght in nme months, and a buffalo-cow about 30 seen of gAi in 
11 months. A large quantity of is annually exported to 
Peshawar, Rawalpindi, Amritsw, Rera Ismail Khan and Karachi. 


1 sometimes sell for as much as Rs. 35 per maund 

and buffalo hides for Rs. 25 j 


O I m—« ■ of 


Large numbers of cattle are annually carried off by dist'ase 
and the people are very careless in protecting them from con- 
t^oD. Outbreaks of rinderpest and foot-and mouth disease are 
of almost annual recurrence, and the sick and healthy animals 
may often ^ seen standing together, or shut up in the same 
cow-houTO. Ihe following account of the common diseases with 
«ieir natiye names and remedies is taken from a Civil Veterinary 
Roport on the cattle of the Shahpur District furnish^ by Vete- 
nnary Surgeon J. A. Xunn in 1884 


^*1 dkakka wH and 

pu *t. itMiminf : Ist, salphnr, nit and gineer m equal part* are riven aa 
a drench ; 2nd, nitre, camphor and pounded mixed with enr 

and ; ord, in first sta^, milk and ffii is given as a drench, after¬ 
wards l^vw are iiiixi^ wilh butter into a paste and riven as an 

electuary4tb, Mia (aeaeta ea/ecAu, the native eatfeiu) is mixed with 
country wine as a drench. 


Foot-and-mouth dtteate {mnnh khnr),-^Treatmenf, ^o. : salt abd powdo^ 
cd ejwaifi {i$jnst$eiii^jcman) seeds are given as a bolns when nlcers are oniv 
•een in the mouth. When the feet are attacked, tandhur (red oxide of lead) 
w mi^e into a pMte nith lamp-black and applie.1 locally.* Another prescrip¬ 
tion IS salt, sweet oil and ph$ given internally. ^ 

tyniptoma described coincide 
It qn^or, r./., that it chiefly attacks animals after rain, 

wbea there is a great spring of fresh grass or when they are pastured on 
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marnbr gronnd. Swellings appear on the varlom parts of tTie bo^y, and tbe CHXp II A 
amnial quickly dies It is described as being* incurable, but JorneU^e. — 

thTswening quantities of y4i and milk, and firing 

Glo$t tnfkrax or maliynaiit (Aroat (yfl>As/a). —fioth diseases are aes> c# 

cnbed by this name, but more generally it is gloes anthrax that is meant. catUs. 

It IS considered veiy faUl, and the only treatment adopted is the applicaUon 
of the actual cautery to the trwchca, and round the throat under the jaw. 


Africoltart 

and 

irrIfatioB. 


^ SpieMte &poj^exf (ttli and AuAa). —I’ho only treatment adopted is bleed* 
ing from the inside of the nostrils and making an incision on the brid^ of 
the nose, ^ 


Rhonmatum {dabik, /:7A).~Rhcamatism in homed cattle i» met by t!he 
following treatment Asafoatida (iisy) and $nggal or miense [dalomtcta 
macrocepkaU) mixed in fl..nr is given and the l>ack rubbed with drv ajvmirn 
(Itquiheum ajoKan). The iiatient is kept in a warm room, and ble^ing had 
reconrso to from the cars and tail. 

Colie {dard iiikam or ttil ).— Treaiment : Country spirit, tobacco, phi, 
our, salt and aficam, mixed^ with vinegar and water iii which leather has’ 
been soaked. GAt and milTc given in large quantities is said to be a certain 
cure. 

^ //coie or Atttk {dhd»i\ ~~Guapat {dotom(eia mocroeepAala]^ a%afatida 
and oDums made into a bolus with barley flour ir given, about a ckkatd'i, and 
the smoke of a burning black rag is blown up tbe nostrils. 

CAroni indipetdon (fdpir). —All grain is stopped, and g^nnd ginger, 
salt, JHoia [emblien ojiciiialis), a/gain is given in water. 

Ljmpauttii {^tka lap pea).-~^Gur and bdjra penieiltaria ipieata) flour 
are given as a drench, and the animal is bled underneath the tongue. 

^leurj-pnenmania eomtapiota.-^PAepti or iAulak,~-tkeAdi {laioonia 
tnermit , katfra [eoeklotpnrmum pottppium) [or tafix babplouia), ajiouin, pnr 
and water are given internally. 

P^olaptns uteri [dkant or iarnMs),~The organ is anointed with oil and 
a rope truss applied. 

Red water [Aamelo (Rbnminnria).-^Lofa ot Jalla, katira [eoeAlotpermnm 
ponpptmm) IS soaked all night in an earthen vessel and the liquor given as a 
drench with barley flour gruel. 


Tetanu* [tritmnt) [mnkk band *,—A line is drawn all round the body 
commencing at the noee, with a hot iron, and the following drench given, 
AlujUA (madder, rnbia eordtfolia or R. tinetornm), hold* (tunuerio, eurenma 
Unpa) and pnr mixed with water. 

Vm^lteal koruia [pAor ).—The hernioal sac is fired and pera (cotton¬ 
seeds and mustard oil) given as a drench. 

Riliotie fever iStrdoi),—Suit, o/’raia and water coloured with meldi 
[inwtonia inermie, is given internally. 

Dinreat (dkakutra ).— Katfra (C. poiippinm) and water cotonred with 
mekdi are given internally. 

^ Manpe [kkmrak),-^ Sulphur is given internally in the food and the bodj 
IS washed with soft soap. 




CHAP. U-A. 


and 
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Unlike erery other kind of liye-stock, tho number of camels 
AfrfeoJtora has scarcely risen since regular settlement, owing partly to the 
deyelopmcnt of cultivation, the fodder grown on cultivate lands 
- being more suitable for feeding horned cattle than camels, but 
cjhiefly owing to the development of roads and railways which 
nave lessened the demand for camels as beasts of burden. 

There are two distinct breeds of baggage camels, tho BAr 
breed—laige and heavy animals averaging nearly seven feet in 
height, "^th wide chests and strong bone and slow paces, usual!v 
grey or fawn wloured—and the Thai breed—smaller and lighter 
with stra^gnt shoulders and narrow quarters, usually brown or 
fawn coloured and often wejikly and j^rly developed from having 
to live ^nly or ^tirely on Idna. ^he Bdr breed bring up to 
Bs. 180 and the Thai breed up to Rs. 160. The camels usS for 
ndiDg purooses are rarely bred locally but are usually bought 
from traders at early ages and used for riding from about four 
y^rs of age, up to about 6, when their paces liecome slower and 
shakier and they are then used for baggage work. The female 
camels are little used as boasts of burden, but are allowed to 

f^m about the jungle with their young; while the male camels 
are annually m the cold weather employed in tho carrying trade 
somebmM at a great distanoe from their owners* homes. A 
TOnsider^le number are employed in carrying salt from tho 
^nes at Wdrchha. The profits of camel breeding and camol- 
toring, however, are not what they used to be, except in war- 
time. A camel roaches maturity at about 8 years, is fit for 
work up to 15 years, and seldom lives over 20 years. 

bnefly be deoonbed as follows Tlie stallion or buU-oamcl is 
r"*" V “ddcAfo” probably numberins 

f. period of ffcslation 

IS 12 months and d4chis therefore drop their foals in tho follow- 
ing Norember to February. The yonng camel drinks his 
mother s milk alone for about six months and is known durimr 
this penod as ifyaro.” p,„i„g tho next six he graduTl^ 
ea™ to gi^e but depends to a certain extent on his mother’s 
nulk for sustenance: during this time he is known as “ Kotelah,** 

The dJeht IS now again put to tho bull and the young camel is 
is^own as ** for a not Lr year. After 

li nlrf ’ 1® /®*" (7 years oldl A'esA 

y®®" ®'^>- Then ,al ta nesi, do 

a female pnrupA from two to four years old. A male camel 
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of about thirteen is called armosk^ and after fifCoon a male is a. 

called Khdmbu and a female ihatQt TJie native camel-owner A«ri^ow 
Tvill teach the “ Trihan^* if well grown, to boar light burdens^ *nd 
which are increased as ho becomes “ and be carries a 

full-lead of 5 maunds the time he is Doakk^ if not before. A c>ia»ii, 
well-grown '* Chauga or " Ghhigga " is considered to bo well 
up to maunds. The poor or ayaricioua ownerj over-an:£iou9 to 
get work from hia stock as soon as possible, often works his 
animals too young or gives them loads to carry whioh they are 
not fit to bear, with disastrous results. Owing also to scanty 
grazing, due perhaps to shortage of ruin, etc., the ddeMt apd 
young are often half starved, and many a promising youngster 
suffers in consequence 

Young are sold as " Ma^zal" or even as an old Kotthth ” 
to cnniol'trader.s and are reared hy theLr new owners. The 
market price for good class “ K&telah or ** Mazz/t^ varies 
from Es. 30 to Es. 40 and lU. 50 to Es, 00 respect ivcly. 

Camers milk, from which butter cannot he made, is drunk 
by the camebbreeder; camel's hair (wiiiass) is used to make ropes 
and coarse sacks bori) j and from earners hide ^ worth about Es. ^ 
per hide) are made the large jars in which gki is carried. 

. The camel, although he can eat most plants and find food for 
himself in almost any jungle, is particularly fond of the saJsolas 
{khar or idn^) and of the leaves of the acacia (Aikor or pkalah). 

ITe is a delicate animal and is subject to many diseases. Some 
of them are described as follows by Mr. Nunn :— 

Anthrax (c/iAolri) is described as being most contagious and 
destroying hundreds of camels annually. The symptoms arc 
red, i.e., dark coloured urine, and a most offensive or jiutrid 
fimoll from the animal before death, with rapid decomposition 
afterwards. Jt is looked upon as being incurable, but sometimes 
chillies are given powdered and mixed with or the animal is 
tied up in a warm place, and almonds, fresh bJorA of a goat, 
honey, pipal (fictis religiosa), black pepper, and asafcctida is 
given 

JakUrjatta or rheumatism,— Afu:ahi (iiqustienm ajowan) 
mixed irith tbo urine of another camel is given for three or four 
days when the aDinial is said to generally i-ecover 

Hiilubi or strangles — The swelling and abscess is said Bomo- 
times to extend down the neck to the sternum, tlio part is fired 
and fnako [solanum nigrum) and (catharfocarpu Qatnla), 

i ho Indian laburnum seeck, boiled in water is tied on the wound 
as poultice. 
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CHAP.H-A. KipaU, eatarrli or influenisft,—The fijmpfcpma nra drooping 
headj stops fesdj/ig and ruminafinj?-, and mucos “flows fpom tUo 


nose ; a Imnd swelling is found inside hoth ears. 


Arn«altttr4 
End 

irrjpUon. is given as to tlie liot^, and the ears fired io a 
cunri.- ’ 

SlK«p. 


The same drench 
oirelo round the 


Sheep have greatly inorcased in ntiinbera, oapecially in the 
Thah where they are displacing camels nand even linrned cattle* 
and it would be difficult to imagine a country better adapted for 
sheep raising than those wide dry plains, with plenty of rana^iuff 
ground over them. ^ 

The genuine Sliahpur eheep stands about 30 inches high and 
26 to 27 in girth* but ns compared with English sheep, Leicester 
or aouthdowns, is a leggy animal. The chief distinguishing 
points are a curved (i.e, BoinnnJ nose* small muz^de* broad fore- 
head, very long drooping cars* sometimes 13 or 14 inohea iu 
length* eyes set back inside of face* tail short and small. The 
wool fine and of a fairly long st iplc, the cars* faco and le^s gen¬ 
erally black* and often the wool is partly colored. Males arc sold 
for Rs. 6 or less; females for Ra. 7 or Jess. BumbaA or fat-tailed 
sheep of medium size are found in the Salt Range ; in some of 
them the size of the tail amounts to a deformity. Mr. Nunn 
saw one the tail of whicJi measured over two feet across at tlie 
br^eat part* and was so heavy that when lying down, the 
animal could not rise without assistance* and wa-i told that from 
the tall of a similar aheep that had been killed, over 80 pounds 
of fat had been taken. The dumb a if crossed with the Thai aheap 
loses all its charaoteristics in about the third generation. The 
male lambs are castrated at 6 months old* and are sold as year* 
ling wethers to dealers who come from all wirts of country to 
buy them Many are taken to Rawalpmdi and other canton¬ 
ments for commissariat purposes. Sheep arc shorn twice a year 
at the beginning and end of the hot weather and give about 
three-eighths of a seer of wool each time in tlie Unr, and double 
that quantity in the Thai, The white wool of the Thai is famous 
for its fine quality and sells onclofined at about Es. 20 i>er 
maund* and cleaned at Rs. 30, Ordinarily 2 ram’s fleeces fpoihi] 
or 3 ewo’fl fleeces arc sold for a rupee. The head^quarters of the 
trade in Thai wool k Kurpur whence a large quantity is annual¬ 
ly exported to^vards Multan and Karachi, and where a-i-ood 
quality of blanket iloi) is made. The wool of tJie Bdr |g largo] v 
consumed at Uhera whore it is ifiade into felt 1 

good sheep fetches Rs. 8, and a good ram Es. 17. Sheep often 
die m large numbers of epidemic disease, and are subject to thar 
form of splemc apoplexy or anthrax {pliarikki} which is common 
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ly known as “ braxy ” in Scotland. A sheep’s skin fetches any- ..o*. ^ . 
thing up to 1 rupee. ^ chap^.-a. 

Gea/«.*— ihe Salt Kani^e breed are very large goats with long 
hair and long spiral horns, very like small M4rkhor in appear- 
ance. Those give up to aliout 4 seers of milk. L^einales sell at o«u~ 
about Rs. 7, males at about Rs. 5, but occasionally much higher 
prices are obtained. ® 

The Thai breed are small goats with small horns generally 
black or piebald. Females fetcli up to Rs. 6, males up to Rs. 5. 

The Burberry Goats are large and leggy, generally rod or 
shewbald in colour, with short liair and small ears and horns. 

Tliey are great milkers, sometimes giving up to 5 or G seers of 
milk. The females sometimes sell for as much as Rs. 40. They 
are numerous in the canal area, and were brought there origin¬ 
ally from Sidlkot. 

There is a breed of Burberry type in the Sun Ildqua fpro* 
bably descended from imported Burberrys) which gives up to 
about 4i seers of milk. The females fetch up to Rs. 10, males 
up to Rs. G. 

Goat skins fetch anything up to Rs. 1-8-0 a piece. 

Goats arc shorn once a year at the end of the cold season 
and give 3-8th8 of a seer of hair (ya//)* which sells at 2 or 3 seers 
per rupee giving 1 or 3 annas per goat per annum. It is made 
into ropes and coarse cloth used for nose bags for horses and for 
camel saddles. 

The Civil Veterinary Department in Shahpur is included in v.<er 5 i»»j 
the North Punjab Circle, the hea<l-ocarters of w’hich are at »d“‘“i**>** 
Rawalpindi. 

It.consist.H of one Veterinary Inspector with bead-quarters at 
Shahpur, who divides his time lietwcen this district and Midn- 
wdli and five Veterinary .Assistants, one being an itinerating man 
who works in the whole district, and one man in charge of each 
of the Veterinary hospitals at Shahpur, Bhera, Sahfwdl and 
Khushdb. 

*Mr. Wilaon dUti&gnkbyd tbc following bncnla 

I. • Ti ry IftTgiP goftt, staBdiog M isebt* bigfa. with k>D|f b*ir aad loog butow aanu 
otM BiBaaiiTcd bdag IS incbM. 

II. Uajirtam, which are tnoch tb« lanw axewpt that tha can an brjadar aa<l Um Ua(a an 
rarj nnall; th» aort of g:at ia lb« beat mnker. 

III. Btfjt, a tmall goat with y*ry amall awn. 

IV. BaritUi, which ia rrfj nn. Thia ia nst aa UHigeowtu b(rvcd,bat from tina to lisM baa 
baen brought op from Sindh bjr boatman oa their nti;ni from ro/agn to Snkkar and down tba 
ladoai It ia a varjr imall >|Kd«a, not mon than IS to SO iuabaa bi.jh. with amall aan and hortu^ 
rarj alight-Iimlad, and black and t«]i in color. 

<kfnaya or fafna, a amall black and tan oolorad goat whh abort aan and bona. Goataof 
thsa^braad bava a sioat axtnordLaarjr catanaona appendaga from aaeh ada cf Um nack, growing 
at of tha jogolar channal, aboot tba ain of ona't fingar, acd fna 5 to 9 inebaa long. 
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CHAP n-A. The work of this department consists of the management 
and supervision of Veterinary hospitals, armngoment for the 
Acrt^iar* prevention of conh^ious disease (inoculation!, 

irrifiUon supervision of oattle-breeding - hulls are provided by the District 
Vrt.ri^ry Board, and the Civil Veterinary Department give practical 
•dminbtn. jujvioe and assistance in castratiiig surplus and inferior males), — 
assistance in the general management of cattle fairs, the 
general 8ui>orvision of Government animals except horse and 
donkey stallions which are at present under the Array 
Bemount Department), the collection and tabulation of statistics 
regarding contagious disease and mortality, and any work <fa 
professional nature which they ^nay be called on to do by their 
own department or the district authorities. ^ 
uorM« ind The district has always been one of the best in the Punjab 

for the breeding of horses and ponies ; the local bretd knov* as 

Anmol or * priceless’ is one of which any district might bo proud. 
Hven at last settlement there were over 600 branded ma^, 
served by about a dozen Government stalliors, and producing 
about 125 colU and fillies annually. The wealthier Tiwdna 
Maliks, the Nuns, and the Mekans all maintained good studs, 
and mwit of the well-to-do owners had one or two good mares. 
In tho parts of the district where these mares wer«j to bo found 
atFettlement, the position is it^uch as it was ; tho District Board 
maintains eleven stallions and eight donkey stallions, and 671 
branded marcs produced 189 colts and fillies to them. But 
these figures are entirely overshadowed by the results of the 
horse-breeding scheme which is one of tho principal ftature^i of 
the Lower Jhelum Colony. Tho Mncral outlines of tho scheme 
• and tho results up to date arc as follows 

Tho majority of tho colonists, both Civil and Military, are 
obliged by the conditions of their grants to keep up a mare for 
every unit of grant (2 squares in the case of peasant grantees, and 
IJ squares in the case of yeomen and stud farm grantees) : the 
mare must be regularly coverei! by a Government stallion, and 
Government holds a lion on the progeny till 18 months of age. 
In the event of tho mare dying, tho owner must replace her 
within 3 months. The work of branding and registering col jny 
mares was made over by the Civil Veterinary to the Army Re¬ 
mount Department in September 1902, and 5 stallion stables 
were complete and occupied in May 1903 ; close co-operation 
between tne Irrigation, Colohization and Remount officers had 
the excellent result that Government was able co provide stallions 
as soon as tho earliest colonists had procured their mares and 
settled on their lands. Since then there has been parallel ex- 
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Tboroagh'bred BogUah . 
Tboroiigli*br*d Ao^rmlian 
Arab 

Ahniadnagar Stod Bmi 


27 

17 

5 « 

6 


Afrienltart 

and 

If^fstioa 

Honei M'l 
p 


Total 


...106 


remarking that in that 


pansion of ini^ntion, colonization and breeding, and there are chap, ii a 
now 14 italliou stand? so distributed that no horse-breeding 
colonist has to IraTel more than 6 or 6 miles lo get his mare 
corered Tlie sanctioned strength of slallions in the circle is ICO, 

and the actual number standing in 
1916 is shown in tht! margin. In the 
first year (1903-04) 1,488 mares were 
covered and 663 foals produced. In 
1913-14, 3,499 mares wore covered 
and 1,968 foals produced ; it is worlli 
year (the latest for which the figures 
are published) the percentage of foals to coverings (56*24 per 
cent.) was as good as that obtained by the King’s premiijim 
stallions in England. The extent to which the Indian Arms is 
benefited may be judged from the figures quoted ; it is con¬ 
sidered that a standard of at 
least 600 foals fit lor Depart¬ 
mental purchase in tlie year 
should be worked up to, but 
the quality of the foaU is said 
to be improving year by year. 

It has been now fully estab¬ 
lished that tlic horse-brcHKling 
conditions arc working most 
satisfactorilv ; the only con- 
(’ition which gave any real 
trouble was that which re¬ 
quired the colonist to replace 
a deceased marc within three 
months ; the inevitable difficulties were met partly by the K e- 
mount Department consenting to relinquish its lien on fillies 
required for replacement purposes, and partly by the grant of 
Government loans for the purchase of replacements, and these 
two concessions are combined into one scheme by the Remount 
officers, in such a way that all mares will be eventually replaced 
by pedigree-animals bred in the Colony while the price of re¬ 
placements is officially fixed so as to satisfy both buyer and 
seller. Thus in 1911-12, 609 mares were replaced, and 298 
colonists received Rs. 50,000 in loans for this purpow*. It can 
easily be understood that this system is extremely popular. It is 
recognized, both by Government and by the colonists, that the 

g reat success which has attended horse-breeding in the Jhelum 
olony is mainly due to Major 0. Templer, the first Remount 
Officer, and 31r. W. 31. Hailey, the Colonization Officer who 
between them organized the earliest operations and surmounted 
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Npmbsr or roAU nrsctiAsso 

Bjr Armj R« 
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1910-11 
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79 
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the initial (difficulties ; to 3Tajop J. Bruce, who succeetdcil Major 
Tenipler, and onsur(xl tlio ntainfenniiee of the scheme at a time 
when the colonists wej c inclined to think more of their nTivileges 
than of thoir responsihilities ; and to Major TI- F. (cordon, ivho 
has during the pnst five yonrs t^ucceeded, hy his great fact aud 
personal popularity, in con wincing the colonists that the scheme 
benefits them no less than C^ovenunont 

Between 2 and 3 inile^ from the CiTil Station is situated 
the Eemount Depfit, Wing lo tlie left of the Sargodlm-Shahpur 
Road on the right banlc of the Northern Biancli of the JiOwer 
JlicUiDi Canal. It comprisce an area of 10,'00 acres. 

The object of the Rcmqpnt i;ep6t, which was ofTtcially 
opened in April 1007, is to receive yomig country-bred horses 
and mules bred in the various horses and mule breeding diafriefa 
of tlio Punjab, ITnitcd Frovinces and Baluoliisfan, and to run 
them, until old enough to be issued, to the Army in India. 
Horses are ia^ued lo British Cavalry and Non-Sillodar Cavalry 
Regiments ; mules aro isBoed lo Jlonntjdn Baltories, Sapper and 
Mineriunits, Infantry Regiments for carrying Machine Guns, 
ifioneer Regiments for entrenching tools and to the supply and 
TransjKirt Corps as baggage and carl mules. 

Tlio oompiemont of animals during normal times is 1,500 
horses and 1,400 mules, which has been corsidorably cxceedetl 
during tho present war. 

Extensive farming operatioe.s aro carried on and the I)ep6t 
is self-supporting with regard to all fodder except bhoosa. 
Among other crops, sufficient oafs have heen pix)diioed for tho 
last five years to make the Hepfit independent of the outside 
market with regard to this grain. 

The slaff consists of a Superintendent and hia Assistant 
drawn from British Officers of the Indian Cavalry ; a Yeterinary 
Officer of the Army Veterinary Corps and a Medical Officer of 
-the Indian Subordinate Medicyi' Department, There is a 
subordinate European staff of five British TVarrnnt and Non- 
Commissioned officers selected from the mounted branches, a 
subordinate veterinary cstabliMhment, an office establishment 
and a menial establishment of about 1,000 souls consisting of 
artificers, farni*hands, and syces. Major R. flag^r has been 
Superintendent from the epotiing of the Dep6t up till now. 

Before 1904 one horse show used to be held at Sbabpnr 
for the whole district. It waa managed by tho District Board 
under the control of the Ci^il Veterinary DepaTtraeni, After 
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that year o\ring to the dereiopment of hopse-brceding in the 
Lower Jheliiin Canal Colony a separate fair was held at 
Sargcidhn. 

Both those fairs are under the control of the Army Tie- 
mount Department and up to 1909 were held seimratoly. In 
1900 the numiter of animals attending the fair at Shahpur was 
80 small that in 1910, on the advice of the Superintendent, Army 
Remount Department, it was amalgamated with the Sargodha 
Fair. In 1911, on the representation of the horsebreoders of the 
old part of the uistriot, a separate fair was again held at Shahpur, 
bat it was abandoned in 1914 only to be reintroduced in 1916. 

At the Shahpur fair, only horses from the old portion of 
the district compete, aad at Sargodha, only horses from the 
Colony area. The latter fair from the horso-breoding and jpur- 
ohasing point of view is the best and most important fair in 
India. 

Prizes are given from imperial funds at both the fairs, while 
at Shahpur separate prizes are also given by the District Board 
for the produce of its stallions. 

The judging is done by the special Judging Committee, 
nominated by the Quartermaster-General in India, with the 
Deputy Commissioner of the district as President. The general 
expenses of both the fairs are met from District Board funds, 
to which the income is also credited. 

Statements A and B attached show the number of animals 
attending each fair, the number sold and the value of the prizes 
awarded. 

At these fairs, cattle are also shown and prizes are given by 
the District Board to encourage cattle-breeding. 

Sports of various kinds are also hold at both fairs to attract, 
people and nopularize the fairs. The following events arc 
generally hela. 

Tent-peeing by individuals, and by sections ; Pirkaudis 
Saunchi Races ; Tug of war ; Jugglers. 

The winners are given prizes by the District Board. 
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CHAP. ii A The prosperity of the district has always been largely depen- 
4gn«uiittr« artificial irrigation. 

irrirlSon The area flooded directly by the rivers is no* capable of any 

. — further marked increase, and has remained fairly constant at 
rTig»t n. atx)ui 62,000 acres for the last five years. 

The area cultivated by means of the local rainfall, aidc<l in 

E art by mountain torrents or the drainage from neighbouring 
ighcr ground, has increased in the last three years iiy 25,000 
acres : out of a five year average hdrdni area of 294,000 acres, 
less than 76 per cent, was sown and less than 60 per cent, 
matured. 


From very early times the water-supply deriverl from rain 
and river-floods has been supplemented by wells, in the river- 
valleys. The history of these wells is given below. Their im¬ 
portance has now been dwarfed by the development of canal 
irrigation. The canal irrigated area, which was nil at regular 
settlement, had risen to 87,654 acres in 1893 ; and is now 
785,805* acres. Canal irrigation is of three distinct kinds (1) 
inundation (104,823 acres) which depends on the seasonal rise 
and fall rf the rivers, and gives water for the sowing and ma¬ 
turing of kharij crops, and the sowing of the rahi, ^vith a very 
occasional waterinir for the ripening crop. Experience has 
shewn that if plenty of water is given in August or September, 
the rabi crop on the inundation canals irill come to maturity with 
hardly any rainfall ; but most of the land irrigate by these 
ranals would go out of cultivation if it failed to get first water¬ 
ing from them owing to the alkali in the soil : (2) perennial 
(673,789 acres) which is entirely dependent on the Lower 
Jheliim Canal for the sowimr and maturing of all crops : here 
failure of supply almost always means failure of crop : (3) 
tix-monthly (6,716 acres) which is confined to two distributnries 
of the perennial canal in tho Jholum Valley near 84h(w4l: here 
the system is very similar to the inundation system, but owing 
to tho stiff clayey nature of the soil commanded, it is necessary to 
keep the distributaries in flow for at least 8 months in onleV to 
ensure tho ripening of tho crops. 

InQsdtiioa 

There was practically no canal irrigation in the district 
until in 1&60 Mr. Macnabb, Deputy Commissioner, cleared out 
at his own expense an old river channel which developed into 
the canal called after him the Macnabbwdh, and induced Malik' 




•ThU ffgarv incloilft J,477 wer** of “ Uad on prmiQ«l ttmnta. bot doM not 
23,4S8 men* of which d<>pcn4l oren 0 K>r« on the eanoli tlma on the wall*. 
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Sdhib Eb4n, Tiw^na, to exoavato a large canal to irrigate a ** ^ 
grant of waste Land given him at K41ra. The profits scoured AfriMiiw* 
were so great that numerous other canals were soon after con- ininiif 
structed, some by the Stale and others by private persons, and — 
although several of these have since been abandoned or ahiwrbed 
in others there are now in existence 4 State and 12 private 
inundation canals, more or less in working order. Tlie State 
canals are (1) the Station Canal and (2* the S4hlwdl Canal, both 
in the Shahpur Talbin, the latter of which has now absorbed the 
MaonabbwAh and the old S^^hiwal Canal, (3) the lUnfwdh in the 
Biiera Tahsfl, and (4) the Corbynwdh in the Khushdb Tahsfl. 

The Station Canal (which really consists of two separate canals, 
known ns the Eastern and Western Station Canals) and the 
&)hfwdl Canal are the property of the Imperial Government. 

The Rdniwah and Corbynwdli are Provincial. 

In 1870 the Imperial Government purchased the Station 
Canal, the Macnahbwdb, and the old Sdhfwdl Canal from Local ““ 
Funds for Us. 20,610. Between 1877 and 1880 tlie capital 
outlay was raised to Rs. 40,739between 1891 and 1^03 this was 
again raised to Rs. 1,36,867, and in 1898 these canals had 
brought in a clciir profit of Rs. 53,501 over and above all charges 
for capital outlay, and working expenses, and were paying 28 per 
cent, on the capital outlay. 

In ^914-15 the capital account stood at Rs. 2,15,914 ; for 
that year the gross reoeipts were Bs^ 1,16,689, working expenses 
Rs. 50,207, and nett revenue Rs. 66,482, giving a return of over 
30 per rent. The average return for the 27 preceding years was 
21 per cent and the net revenue to date was Rs. 10,63,191, 
which gives a clear profit of Rs. 8,47,277. Even if interest 
charges also are allowed fer the nett profit is Rs. 6,64,913. 

The work done by these canals, and the oost of the water 
to the cultivators, can bo judged from tlie following figures 



Ar»*at ToB TBuaorirx. 

Tear 


( 


IlSlMi. 


ISOft^. lSOS-10. 

191 MS. 


Are* irrigkted, aern ... ^ 

SSAS4 aaiso 

SOASO 

41.007 

Area iMloried aad aaiaaiad, acTM ... ... ^ 

as.i8s SAies 

8S,9tl 

S9.87S 

Tolal liatiaiBrota, dirart aiid iaiimet. Ra. ... 

60,002 

97JSO 

1.1S.86/ 

Owopic-n* ratal, Ra. ... 

54050 81,tOS 

SlJOf 1 

04405 
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The value of the crops raiscil in 1914*15 is estimated at 
Rs. 11,90,^28. 

The Kinfw^h was originally excavated in 1870 by the 
Deputy Commissioner with the aid of /akJvi advances to the 
amount of Rs. 19,600, and the income of the canal in the tlrft 
year of its running was Rs. 6,64i and in the second Rs. 19,070. 
The (ahiici advances were paid off and in the third year after the 
commencement of the canal the capital cost was extinguishwl 
and Government was in possession of a canal hich had tuost it 
nothing, capable of irrigating 6,000 acres and having a net 
revenue of Rs. 7,000 per annum. Since then the canal has been 
considerably extended, out of revenue. In 1893, the net profit 
had amounted to Rs 3,80,000. Por jnirposes of accounts this 
canal is now amalgamated with the Corbvnwih, so it is imiiossible 
to say exactly what the profits to date imve been on it alone. 
Por the last 10 years the nett income has averaged Rs. 19,390 
as against Rs. 25,129 for the 13 years ending 1893, so it would 
seem that the increased expenditure has liardly been justified by 
results. The gross income varied between Rs. 33,867 in 1911*12 
and Rs. 1,13,022 in 1914-15. 


The Corbynwdh Canal in the Kbushtib Tahsil was originally 
made in 1879 by Captain Corbyn. Deputy Commissioner, at the 
cost of the District Board and KhusliAb Municipal Committee but 
finallv in 1891 was acquired by the I’rovincial Government, 
together with Malik Slier ^luhammad Khin’s Canal alongside 
which it ran. The capital cost of the combined canal to Govern¬ 
ment is estimated at Rs. 38,671, including Rs. 13,671 spent on 
improvements after the acquisition. During the five years end¬ 
ing 1892 it irrigated on the average 2,428 acres, had an income 
of Rs. 1,969 and an expenditure of Rs. 1,019, and brought in 
a net profit of Rs. 940 per annum. During the 10 years ending 
1914-16 irrigation averaged about 7,000 acres (most of it only 
grass) : the average income was Rs. 4,508, expenditure Rs. 1.831 
and nett revenue Rs. 2,977. It is a poor canal in every way, 
but much bettor than nothing for the villages it commands. 


No capital account is now kept for these Provincial Canals 
but in 1914*15 the balance of net revenue on the two combined 
was Rs. 1,61,698, the tolal riceiptsto date being Rs. 10,05,675 and 
the total charges Rs. 7,44,077. For the year 1914-16, the gross 
receipts were 68,160, the working expenses Ks. 42,083 and • 
the nett revenue Rs. 16,067, which was sh'ghtly less than the 
average of the preceding 15 years. 
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The working of the Proyinoial Canals in recent years has chap. u-a. 
beep 08 follows;- _;_ 

~ aad 

Irrisatioa. 

Proviackl 



AvBKAOBOr TBIBXyiUM. 

I 

1 


1905-07 

190S-10 

^ 191M3 

Year 

1914-15 

Area imputed, acref 

24,231 

26,601 

27,784 

• 

30,361 

Area matured and atweBsod,* 
acres. 

19,920 

£4,719 

26,861 

28,817 

Total assess raents, direct and 
indirect, Rs 

40,534 

49.946 

54,115 

59,115 

Occupiers' rates, Rs. 

32,749 

* 

40,871 

44,188 

47,977 


Tlie value of the crops raised in 191‘1-16 is estimated at 
Rs. 6,22,14“. 

The private canals now in existence are as follows :— 


No. 

1 River. 

1 

Name of Cana). 

Approximate 
area irrigat¬ 
ed. 



• 


Acres. 

1 

Jhelum... 

KrlnwAla ... 


2,400 

2 

Ditto ••• 

NuninwAla ... ... 

... 

6,500 

3 

Ditto ... 

Sa1t4n Mahmadwita 


6,500 

4 

Ditto 

Chab4rami ... 

... 

700 

5 

Ditto ... { 

Sihib Kb4nw4Ia 

• •• 

13,500 

6 

1 itto ... 

Meksninwila 

• • • 

4,500 

7 

Ditto ... 

Cbillwila or Jab4n Kbin WAIa 

»« • 

7,500 

8 

Ditto ... 

Sarfriz Kbinwfila 

• •• 

4,500 

9 

Ditto ... 

JbammaUnwAla ... 

• •• 

200 

10 

Ditto ... 

Natbuw41a 

• •• 

‘00 

11 

Ditto ... 

Kandan>v£la or Mtigbl4nw4la 

... 

100 

12 

Ditto ... 

Tutinwila or Megba 


100 


Prirato 

Caaak. 
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CHAP. ii-A- ^ This area is approximate] j the average irrigated in a normal 
AgrtinatAi« series of years, the maximum irrigation being considerably more, 
and Besides the Malik 8hrr Mnhnmniad Canal bought up and ab- 
rrii^D. goriyed in the Corbynwilh, as already mentioned, the Jahiin 
£^2** Khdnwdla in Bliera was purchased by the Provincial Govern- 
ment some years ago for Rs. 6,000 and absorbed in the llanfwjih, 
and the Mahotew/ila was purchased by the Imperial Government 
for Rs. l/i. 0. and absorbed in the Sahfwiil Canal. Two other 
Jbelum Canals, the Amir Chandw^la and the Nabbewdia, which 
at one time irrigated about 100 acres apiece, have not l)een in 
working order for many years. Three canals on the Chenab, ir¬ 
rigating about 1,600 acres between them, have also ceased to 
work. A detailed history of these canals will be found in 
Mr. Wilson’s assessment reports on Bbera and Shahpar Tahsils, 
and they have been exhaustively discussed from all points of 
view in connection with the proposal to supersede all inunda¬ 
tion canals by the Shahpur Branch, which is described below. 

The schedule of occupiers* rates in force on the Imperial 
and I'rovinoial Inundation Canals is as follows :— 



COBBYXWAH. 

j 

j All otheb ciwaLs. 


Plow. . 

Lift. 

! Plow 

Lift. 


Ra. A. P. 

Rs A . P, 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A P. 

Rice 

1 8 0 

0 12 0 

S 8 0 

1 4 0 

Other crope 

18 0 

P 12 0 

2 8 0 

1 4 0 

Omn lands 

1 

* 

0 2 0 

0 1 0 j 

1 4 0 

1 4 0 


On private canals from the Jhelum the canal-owner gener¬ 
ally takes as the price of the water one-fourth of the gross pro¬ 
duce of the land irrigated, both grain and straw, after making 
the usimi deduction for village menials. The accounts produced 
hv various owners show that the average value of this income is 
about Rs. 4-8-0 per acre matured, or very nearly double fhe flow 
rate of Rs. 2-8-0 per acre on the State Canals For lift irrigation 
owners of private canals ^nernlly charge from Rs. 16 to 
Rs. 2i on each :haldr or Persian wheel erected on the bank of 
1 c/jdAi-naAn lands they generally take l/5th or 
l/6th share. In some cases the owners of the land through which 
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F»r*aawl 

CmuI*. 


a private canal passes are entitled to the irrigation of a certain 

area free in return for their having given the land over which Acrkiutart 

the canal passes—a source of frequent dispute and litigation, irrfiSoB. 

Besides the water rate, a water-advantage rate is levied on 
all land irrigated by inundation canals, whether State or Private, OB loBDdB* 
at the rate of one rupee per acre of croijs matured ; and on all ‘‘®“ 
land irrigated by pnvate canals an additional royalty rate of 
1*2 annas per acre is charged to the owner of the canal, by way 
of asserting the right of the State to the water in the rivers. 

The main features of the Lower Jhclum Canal system have 
already been described in Chapter I. The total area commanded 
in this district is 966,407 acres, and of this 60] ,542 acres are 
supposed to be irrigated annually As a matter of fact, in 
1914-15, 680,096 acres, belonging to 587 estates, were actually 
irrigated (194,358 acres in tNe kharif, and 486,338 acres in 
the rabi) and 666,161 acres were actually assessed. Out of the 
total area commanded 479,(>00 acres arc still the property of 
Government; 42,727 acres have not yet bo*m allotted; of the 
436,273 acres allotted to colonists or earmark<‘d for public pur¬ 
poses, 392,987 acres are cultivated and 398,914 acr&s were irri¬ 
gated in 1914«15. 

Irrigation first began in 1901, but only in a very haphazard 
way and no occupiers* rates were levied in that year. 'I'he various 
assessment circles obtained a regular supply in the harvests 

noted against each, but a series 


Sliftbpar An ... 
Bbera Bilr .. 
SBrgodbB Sir CUb 

SargodliB Sir B*lblB 
Bh«n Cbeofb... 


Kkarif IdOa 


M4iH 


1908 

19C8 




Kkari/ 1906 
MaU 1004 


t 


Kharff 1006 


of misfortunes retarded deve¬ 
lopment, and it is only since 
recently that the canal can be 
considered to have been work¬ 
ing at full pressure. The 
figures of area in this^ district 
for the {last five years are as 
follows :— * 


— 

1010-11. 

191 Ml. 

1912-18. 

1918-14. ! 

[ 

1914-15 


' 

Aerre. 

Acree. 

Aore«. 

AcrM. 1 

Acree. 

Are* irrig»t«d ... 

... 65?a,874 

666,910 

665,614 

68'\66C ! 

680,696 

Ares amett»td ... 

... , 661.168 

587,*>91 

656.846 

669.285 j 

666,161 


tJholuzu Cbii&I fts o ilolc stood nt Rs j tlic nst rovoiiuo tte 

to date, after deducting interest charges and all other working 
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CHAP. u-A. expenses, was Rs. 1,11,13,358. The return on capital for the 

A riTiT year, after deducting interest charges, was 18*38 j)er cent.; the 

value of the crops raised was estimaied at Rs. 2,69.62,302; 
*wi^on. occupiers' rates amounted to Rs. 27,51,571, with an incidence of 
PituDC fti rt- 3*44 per acre assessed Whether this pitch of prosperity will be 
bJII^jWani depends largely on the eflPects of the Tribal Canal 

C4u»i. " Project. 

Grave fears are now entertained lest the alteration in the 
winter-supply necessitated by the opening of theUpi)er Jhelum 
Canal may seriously reduce the matured areas. The Irrigation 
Officers hold that the cultivators will have no difficulty in adjust¬ 
ing themselves to an intermittent supply in the cold weather, 

either by putting a larger proportion of the land under kharij 

oroi)8, or by adopting methods of cultivation better calculated to 
conserve moisture. It remains to tc seen whether the colonists 
have the requisite adaptability. 

The Gondal and Sahfwal di.stributaries do not run for more 
'** than 8 or 9 months in the year, the reason being that they com¬ 
mand villages in w hich the spring level is so near the surface as 
to threaten water*lodging. The area commanded by these distri¬ 
butaries is only 5,716 acres, and only 3,125 acres are matured 
from them on an average of years. Those areas are included in 
those given above for the Lower Jhelum Canal. 

Tb* stwhpur When first the Triple Canal Project was sanctioned, it was 
apprehended that the working of the inundation canals might be 
seriously impaired, and it was suggested that it would be wise to 
anticipate trouble by constructing a khartj distributary of the 
Lower Jhelum Canal, to supersede them. All sorts of opinions 
were expressed by various Canal and Revenue Officers, but even¬ 
tually, in 1906, the main channel was actually dug from Chak 
Raib, near MalakwdI, on the main lino to Saidal, near Jhaw*arian 
from which point the Branch was to coincide with the Western 
Station Canal, tailing into the Sahfwal Canal just north of Shah- 
pur. It was then found to be impossible to arrange satisfactory 
terms with the owners of the private canals : they wore utterly 
unwilling to link up their canals with the Branch, except on 
terms which made the whole scheme financially impossible. 
After years of correspondence and negotiation, they refused in 
April 1916, to accept an offer of irrigation for all their own lauds 
at a rat*) equivalent to their usual expenditure on upkeep, main¬ 
tenance, and royalty, and the right to collect a quarter share 
in kind on all lands on which they had previously done so, on 
p^iyment of the same rate. It is understo^ that the Lranch will 
now be definitely abandoned, and the eight lakhs of rupees already 
spent on it may be considerod almost a dead loss. 
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The Lower .Ihelum Canal Circle is in charge of a Supcrin- chap. ii.*a. 
tending Engineer, whoso head-quarters were in 1916moved from Afiienuor* 
Jheliun to Sargodha. Under him are three Executive Engineers «»d 
each in charge of a division. The First Division has its head- 
ounrters at liasdl and includes the ^lain Line, and 4 of its major Cw."* 
(fistribularies with a total distributary mileage, major and minor, 
of 34 miles : it also includes the two Provincial Canals. The 
Second Division has its head-quarters at Sai^odha and includes 1 
distributary of the Main Line, 21 distributaries of the Northern 
Branch, 32 distributaries of the Southern Branch and Khadir 
feeder, and 10 distributaries of the Southern feeder; the total 
mileage is 394 miles; it also includes the Imperial Inurdation 
Canals. The Third Division also has its head-quartorei at 
Sargodha and includes 41 distributaries of the Northern Branch, 

9 of the Southern Branch, and 17 of the Sulki Branch, with a 
total mileage of 502 miles. The kharij distributaries are in this 
division. 

TIio occupiers* rates now in force on the Lower Jhelum w»Uf’rmu* 
Canal are in two schedules. Schedule B ^plies to (1) all 
villages in Bbcra Tahsfl irrigated from the Kb^dir Feeder or 
Distributary; (2) all villages in Shabpur Tahsfl, except (a) Vegowdl 
and (6 Tillages irrigated from the Sdbiwdl feeder and kharij 
distributaries; (3) the following Chaks in Sargodha Tahsfl ; 

Nothern Branch— Nos. 89, 93, 94, 95,103,10J, 105, 103, 110, 

112 , 115 to 174 inclusive ; Southern Branch—Nos. 60, 61,63, 13i, 

133, 134, 135, 137 to 141, and Chak Jodh. Schedule A applies to 
all other estates : — 


ScntiXTii A 


r«(*ii 


Plow. 


R« A. P. 


Lift. 


SonDPLi a 


Flow 


Ra. A. P. 


Ra. A. P. 


LifL 


Rt. A. P. 


I.—Snftreaoo, wmUrnnU ... 

II.—Rico 

III. —Orchuda, gard«ao. tobaoeo, 

iDdi|:o dnifa, 

poppj. Melons. 

IV. —Cottons, flbivt, dyt» other thsa 

indig', oilacoda, nwiie, all 
rail crops escopt grs» end 

Mssnr. 

V.—All other kiartf crops, grsm. 
matmr, sad sll eropc grown 


10 0 0 
0 4 0 
6 U 0 


S IS 0 


ISO 


for fodder. 


6 t 0 
8 S 0 
8 8 0 


7 8 0 • 
4 0 0 
6 0 0 


S IS 0 
S 0 0 
S 8 0 


1 14 




5 4 0 (o) 

6 0 0(1) 
S It 0 


1 10 0(s) 
1 B 0(6) 
14 0 


1 4 0 


8 0 0 


0 0 


(s^ Wheat onlr. 

( 6 ) Cottoo sad oilseed oalj. 
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IVtsil. 

1 Scnfsvuir A. 

SCtflDirtB B. 

Vlow. 

' Lift. 

1 

Flor 

hm. 


It«- A. V. 

Rk a. 

' RiL A P. 

R*. A. P. 

VI.—watnin^ befon 
tiQt folllowBd bj ■ 
lrr%«'«d crop iJi IhcMuui ot 
nfiiE Crop* grit’K'a 

flc tli9 [iui3»tnrc of » 
crop. 

1 i a 

0 10 0 

1 4 e 

0 to D 

Vil —wtffrin^ bn^rdf^. ploD^h- 
inf for raH. foUDirH. tij ■. 
fitK crop. 1 

Vlir,—Orusanj ciila.i; — ! 

If S 0 

J 4 0 

2 S 0 

1 4 0 

tfl any anoilHT of k^ar/f 

1 4 e 

0 10 U 

1 4 C 

D la 0 

(if) DDC rftti ttJitfrinpi 1 

I 4 0 

0 Jff 0 

1 4 D 1 

D 10 C 

(ii<) ii»i* ibhBti out I 

tny 1 

3 S 0 

1 4 0 

3 S 0 1 

1 

1 4 q 


The HTiu^ber of ^rells in uae^ which had increased from 4,046 
at regular Bettlcincnt to 6,S66 in 1803, is now 0,700: that 
is to Kaj, there has been no great decrease in the number of 
cylinders since seftlement, But the ayern^e efrfhrarea jjct well 
k now only 20 J acres, instead of 34, aud the area of chiihi crops 
10 acres, instead of 25. It has already been shown that tho chJhi 
area ^s dropped from 236^524 acres to 137,30;, Moreover out 
of this total* 23,46 i acres are chd/ti*naht i, and would nrohahly go 
out of cultivation at once, if they failed to get their Arst water* 
ings from the oanals, owing to Che w'flter being brackish. It has 
been shewn in Chapter I, ‘Section A, how the cnnal has stapplant- 
e<i the wells in the Chenab Circle and the Ara. It is only in 
tho Jhelum valley and fcLo Sdn basin that the w'elle are really 
important now' 

Tacilily of irrigation from wells depends (IJ on the quality 
of the Trater, {3} on its depth below the surface, (3) on the 
continuity of the supnly. In tho river valleys and those parts 
of tho BAr uplands which adjoin them the subsurface water is * 
^most evorywhere sweet j there is, however, a noteworthy excep¬ 
tion in a belt of land running along the drainages known as 
Rdni wib and Didhdr, where tho subsoil water is impreffnated 
with salt to such an extent as to injure the crops in dry years * 
there is some reafion to believe that in this tract tho eifect of the 
spread of canal irrigation across these drainages has been to 
increase the aaltosee of the ^ell water, and the state of the crops 
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irrigated from wells in that area should be watched. In the BAr 
uplands far from the rirers the water in the wells is often 
bra^ish and unsuitable for irrigation. In the plains portion of 
thol^ush^b Tahsfl, e xcept in the narrow strip immediately along 
the river, the subsoil water is so impregnated with salt as to be 
quite useless for ^ purposes of irrigation and in many places un¬ 
drinkable, so that irrigation from wells in that large tract is al¬ 
most unknown. In the Salt Bange the 8ub>oil water in the basins 
of the valleys is generally sweet, even close to the margin of the 
^It l.ake of Uchhdli. As for the depth to water, that naturally 
increases as one goes away from the channels of the rivers, oven 
in greater proportion than the rise of the land surface above sei- 
levol. In the river valleys the depth to water varies from about 
15 feet near the river to about 30 feet near the edge of the B4r 
upland. The introduction of canal irrigation has had a marked 
effect in raising the water-level in the Jhelum Circle, where in 
many places instead of 200 jwts on the Persian-wheel only 150 
or less are now required ; this effect has been greatly enhanced by 
the record flood of July 1893, since which the subsoil level at the old 
head-quarters station has risen to within G feet of the surface and 
the foundations of some of the buildings threaten to subside. In 
the Bir uplands the depth to water varies from 40 to 55 feet. 
In the Thai the depth to water is 56 feet or more. 

The continuity of the supply of water depends on the nature 
of the substiata; in many parts of Iho district there is a sub¬ 
stratum of water-bearing sand through which water percolates 
regularly and rapidly into the well. 'I his is called the saeJi, 
and the success of a well depends on whether it has been sunk 
far enough to reach this stratum. If the saeA has not been 
reached the water is soon exhausted and the well cannot be con¬ 
stantly worked, so that the area it irrigates is small. In the 
Chenab valley as a rule the sacA is better the farther one goes 
from the river, and the wells near the river are more easily 
exhausted and irrigate a smaller area than those towards the 
B4r. 

Almost everywhere in the district the wells are made of 
burnt brick set, not in mortar, but in mud, ind so good is the 
subsoil that such wells last for many years. In the BAr such 
wells practically last for ever, and manv old wells made by the 
former inhabitants centuries ago were, before the canal came, 
dug out, repaired and set agoing. The site of such a well is 
sometimes discovered by noticing that goats will not sit over it. 
The cost of a well depends chiefly on the depth to water and 
varies from Rs. 150 near the river to Rs, 700 or more inland. 


CRAP. U-A. 
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cBAP.u-A. An ordinaiy well in the river valleys may be taken as costing 

Aftiwiwr* besides the peasant’s labour. In the hills the 

Md cost varies from Bs. 400 to Hs 1,000 according to the extent to 
which dre&sed stone is used. 

Weiu. When a site is to be chosen for a new well the land-owner 

calls together his friends and procures Be. 1-4-0 worth of guf. 
Tlie experienced men among them consult as to wimt would be a 
good place, and select if possible ground raised slightly above the 
level of the land to be irrigated. They try to get a site towards 
the north, as it is found by ex|x?rience that water flows better 
to the south than to the north t This idea is probably due to the 
general slope of the country being .southwaras. It is also found 
that water does more work when it flows nearly level with the 
ground than when it flows at a higher level. When the site has 
been chosen a blessing is prayed for {dua kher ahhi), a potful of 
water is poured on the phme, and a lump of the guf put on it. 
Then the most respectable men present take a spade (kahi)^ and 
all holding it together strike it into the ground to mark the spot 
chosen (ihappa mdrnd ) ; the younger men then commence the 
excavation and the rest of the gur is distributed. 

The unive^l means of irrigation from wells i.s the Persian 
wheel, the wood-work of which costs about Bs, 60 or 70. 
Sometimes this apparatus is set up on the bank of the canal or 
of a branch of the river, when it is called a jhaldr. The rope- 
and-bucket apparatus is used only for the purpose of raising 
drinking-water from the deep wells in the Thai. The cost of 
irrigation depends chiefly on the depth to water. Nowadays 
there is little well-cultivation, except where the water-table is 
reasonably high, but twenty years ago, things were different. 

*'In the river valleys small bollocks arc strong enoagb to work the wheel, 
bat in the deep wells of tho Bar. where the wheel conics 4) pot-s, only the 
strongest cattle can work the well, and male buffaloes arc most generally used, 
often costing Rs. 60 or more each. Here a well in full work requires 18 
buffaloes, giving three pairs to each third of a well, and the owners of a well, 
sometimes six or-ten in number, generally get tensnts to join them for the 
season, the produce of the irrigated land being divided between them in pro¬ 
portion to the number of buffaloes supplied by each.'' 

Even now, in the Thai circle, the cattle have to he sturdy, 
and cannot draw enough water for more than 7 acres from one 
well. 

In other circles also it is common for a number of land¬ 
owners to have shares in a well, but there it is usual for each 
sharer to work the well for a period corresponding to his sharo, 
irrigating his own land from tho well for t^t period. 
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1 he area ordinarily cultirated with the aid of irrigation 
from a well varies greatly in different parts of the district, and 
so does the area annually harvested per well. For the whole 
district the average area so attached to a well is 20J acres, and 
the average area of irrigated crops actually harvested is 19 acres. 
The extremes are found in the Am circle where 54 acres ' are on 
the average attached to a well, but only 24 acres give a i^rop in 
the year, and in the Salt Range where the area attached to a well 
averages only 2^ acres but produces nearly 4 acres of irrigated 
crops annually. 

The nature of the crops grown on a well varies considerably 
in the different tracts, and has been described in the various 
assessment reports. For instance in the Jhelum Oirole of Tahsfl 
Shahpur a well on the average gives annuallv 20 acres of crop, of 
which 3 acres are grown in the kharlf and l7 in the rabi. The 
kharif crop includofe 1 acre of fodder, 1 acre of bdjray | acre of 
cotton, and i aero of maize, china, sugarcans or rice, and the 
rabi crop 11 acres of wheat, 1 ncro of barley, half an acre of 
other grains, 3^ acres of turnips, carrots and other vegetables, 
1 acre of misoellaneous fodder and half an acre of melons or 
tobacco. 

In the Bhcra«Jheluui Circle, there are 19 acres of matured 
crop, 4} in the kharij and 14^ in the rabi. 2 acres will be under 
hdjra with a little jowdr ; J an acre will be devoted to fodder, 
and of the remaining 2 acres, about ono-third will be under 
oottou, an equal area under maize, and the remainder >viU pro¬ 
duce oven more valuable crops—sugarcane, mehdi, and spices : 
in the rabi 10 acres will produce wheat, and another acre will 
be given up to other food-grains and oil-seeds: 2| acres will be 
set aside for turnips and other fodder, and the remaining acre 
will yield tobacco and other high-priced crops. In the Kbushib- 
Jhelum Circle there are only 18 acres of matured crop, 3J in the 
kharif and 141 JR the ra6i ; these will he.— fotedr and tdfra, 

1 acre ; other food-grains, \ acre ; cotton, J acre ; fodder, 1 acre ; 
miscellaneous, ^ acre ; wheat, 10 acres ; fodder and turnips, 2^ 
acres ; uielons, tobacco, etc., 1 acre. 

The water that has been poured on to the Jecb*DoAb since 
1901 has had a very marked effect upon the S))ring-level, and oou- 
sequcntly upon the amount of labour required to lift a given 
volume of water from a well. The Canal Department have been 
carefully recording the extent of the rise, and the result for 
three typical sections is given below : line IX is a section through 
Bhera town and the off-take of the Chenab escape: line ^ 
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C9AP II"A 

' rouglily coiucides with the western boundaiy of Bhora Tahsii, 
Adtoutura jjQg ^ poction througli Shahpur atid Sargodha 

bri{iUdii. towns ;— 


Watvkrel. 
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I!0r48 
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47'e9 
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1 

T3-1T 
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Lin« IX ... i 
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3fi’63 

41-33 

47‘58 

:e-]5 I 

S-31 
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LSW—ISOS 

I61>i 

31-S4 


09-31 

' SS-09 

lOSO 

1499 

LId« XI ... J 

IW9—ISIS 

iim ■ 

ISIS 

»7Sfi 

6tt;o 

El'So' 

E-07 

13-f8 

Liq« XI1T... 1 

1899- im 

sa-ea I 

38SS 

4S'SB 

SG48 

ssss 

1170 
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1 

1909—19IS 

ISO 

2S-94 

294S 

n-2D 

85-19 

S'39 1 

13‘M 


Section B.—Bents, Wa^es, and Prices. 

u5*Pt^*“ Of the total cultivated area of the district about 5B per 
^ V tenants’-at-will paj'-ing rents in cash or in kind 
Co the owner or colonbt Cash-rents are paid on 7 per cent, 
and kind-rents on 51 per cent. The most important factor in 
the relation of landlord and tenant is tlio rapid derclopniont 
of cultivation in the Western Punjab, and the consequent 
demand for more tenants in tliis and several other districts. 
This puts the tenant in a very strong position, and, especially 
on wells and inundation canals, tJie landlord has to put up with 
very careless cultivation and the devotion of large areas to 
fodder crops for the maintenance of the tenants’ numerous 
cattle. It IS only where thtre are unusual advantages of soil 
or water-supply, or where the cultivator is hound to the soil by 
strong ties of fiontiment, Chat any laniUord can begin (t> exact 
rack-rents. 


CMb^wftU. The cash-rent^ area is mainly on the Lower Jhelum 

Canal; here the size of holdings in the proprbtarv villages, 
and the number of absentee landlords, encourage a system of 
contract undor which the lessee pays all Government charges 
and a fixed rent, por square or per kila in addition* It will be 
seen from Mr. Rudkin's assessment report on this area that this 
system is commonest in the proprmtarv villages, and in the 
auctioned blocks; and owing to the difficulty of inducing at 
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really fgood tenant to settle in the midst offcattlo-thieves, the cha^i i. 
former command muchjlower rents than the latter:— - Rants .wicm 

andprlaaa. 


Cirela. 

Proprimtmrjr UoJs. 

AnetioDod blocks. 

Crown tmoda. 


Rs. A. 1>. Ra A. P. 

Rs. A. P. Rs. A. P. 

R*. A P. Rsl A. P. 

Bber* Bir 

Bh«t« Cbenib 

5 0 0 to 7 0 0 

a 0 0 • 4 0 0 1 

7 0 0 to 13 0 0 

4 0 0 to 7 4 0 

8«rgodh« UUs ... 

4 8 0 .. 7 0 0 

7 4 0 to 11 0 0 

a 8 0 to 7 4 0 

SargDdbft Batbk ... 

Sbabpnr Arm ... ^ 

4 0 0 5 8 0 

8 0 0 » 4 0 0 


7 4 0 „ 14 8 0 


Casli*r«aU. 


Ihe normal range of rents per acre over and above the 
Government demand, received for various classes of holding in 
each circle, are here shown. But it may be runarked that the 
range given for Crown lands on the Sargodha Utla Circle is for 
blocks on the Northern Branch only; on the Southern Branch 
the range is from Its. 9 to Rs. 14-8*0, and in some cases more 
than lU. ir5 is paid. On the other hand, the poor Sobh^ga lands 
of the Hethla Circle do not command more than Rs. 3. A good 
many of tliese rents date from a time when there was consi¬ 
derable uncertainty as to the productivity of the land and 
the water-supply. At present, the renting value of average 
land in the colony is probably about Rs. 10 per acre, exclusive 
of Government dues. 


in the remainder of the district cash-rents are very excep¬ 
tional, and are in almost all cases taken by owners who are for 
some reason prevented from oollecting in kind. Details will 
be found in the assessment reports, but no valid deductions 
can be based upon the statistics. 


By far the most [^pular method of fixing rents, all over ^ 
the district, is the division of the produce according to a fixed 
share. Before division various deductions are made from the 
joint heap by the menials and village servants, and in many 
oases the owner, or the tenant, takes a small proportion on 
account of certain expenses; and even before the crop is brought 
on to the threshing-floor it has to submit to deductions on ac¬ 
count of fodder cut green by tenant or landlord, or sheaves 
claimed by reapers, and hinds. AU theso customary allowances 
arc noted in the record-of-rights, and the share of crop entered 
as the landlord’s due must bo understood to mean his share of ^ 
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^ ' the heap left for diTision on the fliroahiiig-floor, when they hflFe 

2.1 estractad. 

Kea^ k'nd % commonest $1131*6 taken by the landlord is a 

half of the grain and straw : this rate is practically universal on 
all canal and flood-lands^ as well as on the best'embanked fields 
of the ITill and Mohar circles. On the wells, a half of the grain 
(sometimes with a small portion of the atmw>^ is generally 
taken ; but on the few' wells now remaining in the Ara and tha 
lihera Btir, the landlord has still in most cases to he content 
with one-third. In the Thai one-tMrd of grain and straw is 
the prevailing rate, but in that circle there ie comparatively 
little tenant-cultivation (14f per cent, of the total). In the 
llohar 37 per cent, of the oulfivated area held by tenants 
pays two*fi.iths, and 30 per cent, pays one third or less, and 
m the iiills (in some of the weaker estates of the Tappa and 
Vanhar) 10 per cent, pay^ two-fifths and hvo per cent, one-third- 
Wherever the rate is now loss tlian a half, there is a gradual 
tendency upwards towards that fraction, and it muat^ iindouht- 
etlly* be considered the normal rate for the district. 

Rflntfl cin But although the share of produce taken on canal lands is 

<Min] luidt. everywhere the samo, actual rents vary greatly in value accord¬ 
ing to the e3£tent to which the lantHord is able to saddle the 
tenant with a share of the iiovomment demands on accoant of 
land revenue and water-rent. This Is almost entirely a matter 
of local fashion, and is praclically independent of economic 
considerations. With few' escoptions the following rules inav 
bo said to hold gdod 

I.—On the Lower Jhelum Canal (including Ihari/ distri¬ 
butaries) 

(a) vt M pr^pneiaty viUaffes—thG tenant pays half 
the water-rate, and the lantllord pays half the water- 
late and ali the land revenue. But on 23 per cent, 
of tho cash-rented area in the BJiera JJdr, the tenant 
pays half the land revenue aa well as liJiIf the 
water-rate; while on 27 per cent, of the same area, 
the landlord pays the whole of the Government dues 
but €jollects a contribution in cash of about Re. 1-4-0 
per kila from tbe tenant. 

(i) in ccl&ny cftolrj—the tenant in nearly all cases pays 
half the water-rate and half the land revenue * but 
on about 11 per cent, of the Sargodha Bdr Hethia 
Circle the landlord pays all dues, and the tenant 
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pays a contribution of anything up to Re, 1-8-0 per 
htla. 


II. On the Imperial Inundation Canals (f. e, the Eaatero 
and Western Station and SdhiwSI Canals) 

(a) fw Jhawaridn and milages to ihe east af ii —the 
tenant oither pays half the water-rate and half 
the water-ad Fan tage-rato ^ or el^e the tenant pays 
all the water-ad rantago-^rate^ a nd the landlord pays 
the remaining eliarges, 

(i) wes of (//fn£i?arfda'-the landlord pays all dnesv 
Altogether on thene canals tho owner pays uS per 
cent, of tho 'water-advan tape’fate j OSA per cent, of 
the water-rate; and all the fixed land revenue. 

III. On, the Provincial Canah ^t. the Einfwdh and 
Corbynwah) : — 

(a) on the A—generally the tenant pays halt 

the wnter-rnte and half the water ad rant age-rate j 
but on per cent, towards the tAil of the canal 
tho owner pays all dues. 

{6} on the Oorh\jntodh—Ihe landlord pays all dues. 
lY, On the private canals :— 

(a ou lands owned bg the the owner 

pays the water-advantage and royalty-rates out of 
his half-share of the produce. 

(i) on lands owned hg persons other i/tan the eanat 
owners —the canal-owner takes one-qiinrter of the 
produce (chahdram). and pays the royalty-rate. 
The subsequent adjustinctLt between landlord and 
tenant is then made as follows 


M^Uiod of fedjaitoieat. 


LubdlflTd t»ke« j iLuv i wiit«r,AdviLDt%g«-T4t:« ) 

.» .. .. f, ^ 

Luidlorj [•'tM I and p»yi ,.. | 

Tfo^t I jtiiTO md pATi IH3 | 

Ludliml Uktf jt p%!f * | r«l((r'Adv»r.tii4MhrAit« .. ) 

Ifttcnl Anil 1 wlter-n^W)1 I 

landlord inks* ^ iliU* srd pfL^rtAll WNtcT-idvanU^vm« | 

Tcnkiit I shAn And *AtcTHidirAnlAgt-r«t* i 


DbcrA. 

SluilipQr itiil 
SArffodliA. 

AcrAh 

Acr*A. 

Att77 


... 

3.QSG 

SO 

&40 


1 14.771 


CHAP, tl B 

Bcati, Wif«t 
PHfrw. 

Rmti oa 
flAAil IaaiU. 
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Rehlii 

tod Picft»- 

IkiuUon 

llVTMlf- 


tJBdtwtioM 
Irain tbi con- 
uaa h»p be¬ 
fore diviiion 


Prom tbifl it will be seen that rents arc hig:liost on Crown lands 
in tbo Colony, and lowest on tbe privata canals of Sliahpur 
Tabsil As compared with tbe chaJuimmi lands on the priv^nte 
canals, tbe lands irrigated by Government inundation canals 
give the landlord a hotter return, since the maiimum water-rate 
is Ra 2*8-0, w'herens tbe value of a chahirani is not less tiiaii 
Rs. 4*8-0 on an average and is often a great dt3al more ; .so that a 
land-owner on a Government Inundation t^nal who baa to pay tiie 
whole of the water-rate i^ no wonse off than a cAnkaram payer, 
who gets I of tbe total heap, while an owner who can gei half 
tho w^ater-mte from his tenant is at least lls. 3-i-O per acre better 
off than a nhaMram payer who only gets J of the total heap* 

Large deductions are made from the common heap of grain 
before division between the landlord aatl tenant These df?iluc- 
tions are generally very considerable, and are usually made in 
the form of so many iopds (a measure of capacity) "per local 
maund or per plough paid to Tillage artisans, menials and others 
ivho oerform some service or have some claim, i^ucli as the black- 
smitli, carpenter and potter, the lalxiurers who reap, thresh, win 
now or carry the crop, the attoudanta on mosque and guest-liouse, 
the barber and cveti the beggar who goes about the village* Some 
detail of these fees will ho found further on under Che head of 
Tillage menials. In the assessment cilenlations liberal allowances 
have ijeen made for all thes^ deductions everywhere, amounting 
in the area under fixoi ivssessmcnt to one*aiith of the total crop 
on lands irrigated from wells, and one-eighth on other classes of 


cultivation. 


Ill the perennially irrigated area tJiere are great diversities 
of custom, Mr. Rudkin estimated the total ded nctions (includin'^ 
reapers’ and cotton-pickers* wages, the fodder allowed to the 
tenant, and the seed supplied by the owner) to amount to the 
following [lorcentages of the gross produce:— 


Circle. 

PrmcitBg*,. 

C[n:[r 


Cb#i>tb(Bbern) 


Bjr 

15 

JlnlOia 

n 

B*t Outi (^'urgodba) f 

17 

[SlubptiT] 

U 

Bir HrE bill 

SCI 


A furtlier deduction has to he made in the area under fixed 
JjSbTrd assessment for fodder allowed to be fed off to the well bullocks on 
land irrigated from wells. It is usual for the landlord to allow 
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the tenant to on the ell two or three acres of turnips' chap ji b 
fowdr aufl other g-roeu crops, of whicli the landlord! takes only a 
nominal share. Again ia years of drought when fodder la very 
scarce, the tenant is allowt^ to cut the wheat green and to give ikhiIdii oi 
it to hLs Imllocka to keep them alive. lu such a tract as the Ara Sj,?*^5 
Circle of Shnhpur in a nad year as much as ouo*third of the 
wheat crop may he consumed: in this way, the laudlonJ practically 
getting no share of that portion of the crop ; and in rabi 1893 
after an almost total failure of the wiater rainsj it waa found 
that nearly the whole crop on many wells in the Chen^b Circle 
had been oousumed green in this way, so that there was almost no 
grain produce on those wells, and it was estimated that half the 
area of whuat in that circle had been used up as fodder before it 
ripened* On the other hand, in the case of some classes of land, 
an addition has to he made on account of the share of the straw 
taken by the landlord, which is sometimes of considerable value. 

Por instance, on and lands, the landlord generally 

lakes half the straw as well as half the grai n. In the case of wheat 
. the weight of straw averages maimds per acre and its average 
price thret annas per innund rin bad years it sometimes fetches a 
rupee a maund) i so that the landlord gets on nahri and saUdb 
land about one rupee^s worth of straw on every acre under wheat. 

According to the calculations dctailerl in the assessment c*ih tiIci 
reports, the average value of kind rents on ^ach main class of soil 
in the different assessment circles is as follows i— 



Circle. 


1 NaM rf or 

SatUh. 

1 Bdrdm4, I 

p£4r^ftV, 11 

IIL 



R*. A, P. 

H*. A, F. 

R«. A. F. 

Rt. A. P. 

A.‘F. 

Hi. a. P, 

f 

[ Cbflaii]i ... 

4 0 0 

3 1 3 


3 14 0 



Bhvni ... J 

Fir 

4 14 6 

7 3 0 

... 

8 3 0 



1 

1 JbrltMIl 

0 K 0 

4 14 0 

0 11 0 

3 3 0 


... 

{ 

Art 

S 7 0 

S 0 0 


8 0 3 



Stribpixr < 

Jbilrnm ,.i 

6 fi 0 

SCO 

IS 11 0 

I 13 3 


pp- 

f 

RirUih . 

4 14 6 

7 3 0 


3 0 0 1 



Bvgodlu... 1 

Fir B«EbU 

k 

4 14 S 

S 3 0 

p.* 

3 0 0 

1 

- 


( 

JlHlnm ... 

A 0 0 

a A 0 1 

3 10 e 

2 1 0 



Khubib .. ] 

tbil 

Mah&r 

3 "i 0 ; 



3 4 0 

1 18 0 

1 0 0 

0 IS 0 

( 

inn 

1& d 0 1 

1 

13 S 0 1 


SCO 

B IG 0 

1 IS 0 


Bui, as already explained, there ate considerable differences from 
village to Tillage, according to the custom for adjustment of 
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CHAR H E. water ohargesj eto,, and of conrso there is an even grrcater differ- 
H*iijrTui« otice in the same Tillage from year to year, according to the nature 
ADd priwi. of the season. These averages nro based on very cautious esti- 
mates of price and outturn* and allow liberal deduction for crop 
of fcind natB, failuro and expenses. 

wagtt, A wages census was held in 1912* and it was found that the 

cominondst rote for unskilled labour was S annas a day; hut in 
busy seasons, when the wheat crop is being harvested, or 
canal clearances are in progress, it is easy for an ordinaiy man to 
make from 12 annas to a rupee* The rate for canal oleamnce is 
Rs, 3 per 1*000 cubic feet, and the amount that can be excavated 
in a day depends upon [he length of leading and the height of 
lift, but 260 cubic feet may be taken as a fair day’s work, The 
Pathdns who come down in the cold weather and engage in the 
building of mud walls and other earthwork make 12 or 14 annas 
a day. The wages of reapers (whose perquisites havo already 
been described) approximate to a rupee a day: cotton-pickers 
are for the moat part women and childern, and they are generally 
content with 6 or 6 annas; tl^c harvesting of m&hdi round Bhera 
brings in about 12 annas a day in seasons ^vhen the labour 
market is otherwise mther slack. 

Ploughmen are usually paid wholly in cash, at rates varying 
from Rs 7 to 11 per month, or wholly in kind, taking a quarter 
of the crop. 

For skilled labour, the usual rates are Re* 1 to Re. X-1-0 
a day for a carpenter or mason, and from 13 annas to a rupee 
for a blacksmith. But these workmen are also for the most 
part village servants receiving fixed allowances in kind for 
stated services rendered* It has been explained above that 
thOFe alio wan ccfi have been taken into account in calculating 
the value of rents. The rates vary from village to village, but 
the following tabic may be taken ns showing the average in the 
old proprietary villages 


LAbevor ttf tamim. 

SAnrie*. 

Ndmhk 4v n 

Vat wflil ai3 
fJlaAl liDd*. 

AILOTXKO. 

Pm* plDUf^li an 
atber «Ek 

holbii 

liQD-wark 

34 

4 

TatzMd ... 1.* 

We»d-w4rb **. 

8T 

C 

SqbllAj' .** 

Podtff ... ^ 

ae 

h.. 

HuAia 

OaaacaI JAboar ... 

76 

10 

KubUr 

CAT^jing ttit gT*]D Ildda 

67 

12 


tcfo k A mHAnji af opi^U/, pfAdtkmIl/ r^nBl to 3 ■Atn iki mlfflt. 
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The $alt minors of Wa^rchlia get nbout B annas a d&j, with chap n..* 
Gxtrti emoluments for bagging and weighmont. The coal miners — 
of Tajdwila get Ua. 2 per day. 

PJuctimtiona in wages-rates depend almost entireTy on the 
local balance of supply and demand. If plague is abroad duHng 
the bar rest season, t(ie pay of reapers rises at once. If them 
has been a failure of mira in the Khuahdb Tahsil or in Miinwjlli, 
the rates in Sargodha will fall, and if tiie irrigated barrest is 
short, as is apt to happen in a dry year, the rates will fall still 
further. Thus it happens rather paradoiically that wages will 
generally he lowest wlion the Icxjil prices "of food-grains am 
hicbesL The range of wages is generally somewhat lower in 
the Salt Range than in the plains, owing to the greater density 
of the population, and the fact that earthwork is generally done 
by the system of co-operative labour, known as uangar. 

It will he seen from Table 25 that there has been a very 
sudden rise in rates both for skilled and unskilled labour within 
the last 20 years, and especially within the last decade. Even 
at last settlement, the ordinary rate for unskilled labour was 
between 3 and 4 annas a ilay * the normal rate for canal oicaTa- 
tion was Re. 1-9-0 per 1,000 cubic feet: skilled labour earnetl 
from 6 to 11 annas a (lay. As recently as 30 years ngo, it was 
possible to engage a day labourer for 2 annas, In general it may 
be said that wages doubled bet^reeu first and second settlements, 
and again doubled between seooud and third settlements. And 
with the new demand for labour on the Lower Bari Roab 
and Upper Jbelum Canals, and the prospect of railway construc¬ 
tion on a large scale from Cbiniot to KhusUdb, there is likely 
to be a still further rise. 

Table 26 shows tlio retaQ prices of the principal articles of Pfi*« fued. 
food in quinquenuml' averages up to 1900 and for every year 
since. In b Wilson wrote as follows :— 

Taking the averng® of the 16 years, 1850 to 1SC4, which 
cover the period of settlement operations, as representing the 
prices of last settlement, and the average of the last ten years 
ns representing the prices now prevalent, it may bo said that that 
quantity of each article which would then have fetched Es 100 
in silver, now fetches as follows : Wheat Us. 195, hdjra Ra, 198, 
fowdr Ra, 18G, grara Hs. 189, Ijarley Ks, 184, Mrdmfn Rs* 133, 
gtif Rs, 165, thhm Rs, 19rotton Ka. 125, and ^AiRs. 179; 
that is to say, the principal food-grains—wheat, hdfra, /ow^fr, 
gram and barley, which toge tlier occupy three ^fourths of tha area 
under crop—have each increased in money value more than 80 
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CHAP. u-B. per cent. Pinoo Jflat settieinenti Biit^ tliQ pries of whsati, ^rliich is 

— bj far tbu moat importantj lias practically doubled. Mafciu^ 
"S‘pi!!S“ some allowance for the distance of the peasant from market, 

— and the low prices of the Tillages as compared with the towns, 
PrkMQffood. ^ liaye assumed the following prices as the basis of assessment 

calculations throughout the district (in seers per rupee) i— 
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!Por the six years since 1887 the average harveHt prices for 
the district calculated in the same way have been as follows (m 
seers per rupee) :— 
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The prices of all produce have, therefore, been considerably 
higher during the last six years than during the prevTous ton, 
and although at this moiuent (L8941 owing to good liorTcsts 
here anxl low prioos in England, grain ia clieap, there is no reason 
to suppose that the prices assumed for assesament purposes are 
in any case too high- Indeed in some coses they are obviousljf 
too low. 

Events ha VO shown that this last remark was fully justtded, 
hut in Bubse(|iient reassessments the same caution has been 
observed, Tbe following rates assumed for assessment purjiosos 
by ilossrs, Rudkin and Leigh are cibarly very much lower than 
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what tl lO experience of roocnt years would justify j— 
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Iho history of prices since August 1011 is mainly a series 
of war speculntious, [>rices rij^in^ and fallin;^ very abruptly in a 
manner entirely ah normal. So far as can ho judged^ the are rage 
of prices wlion fjeaco is established is likely to be nearer to the 
average of 1909 -13 than lo that of 1902—11. 

It has been calculated in tho Assesunent HeiXJii for Khashdh, 
and Bhcru'Shnhpur that the effective rise in prices s^ince 1S3S 
has been sometluug like per cent, aud in IBS3 tlie rise in 
comparison with the begiijuiug of the rogiilar set dement wm 
shown to bo fiO per cent., so iho present range of prices must bo 
at least 113 per cent, higher than those wiiich prevailed f^O years 
ago, whereas since Lhat time the incidence of the revenue has 
only hocn raised lO i>er cent. 

The main mason for the steady rise in prices is that there 
is an almost unliiniteii European doiriand for tlie most important 
staples produced in the district—wheat, cotton, and oil-seeds in 
particular—and the successftil harvesting of an extra half million 
acres of crop, though an event of enormous importarjcc to the 
district, ha.s very little effect on the wurld-markoL 'Mie direct 
communication with Karachi afforded by the dech-Dodb and 
Siud‘Sdgar Kail ways is of course a great advantage* Pricosrare 
ver)^ slightly affected by local abundance or scarcity; it will bo 
ftecn from Section II that fainiiwi iu the ordinary bousc is uaknowii 
in this district; but when, as happened in 19U8 and there 
is widespnwl scarcitv in other parts of India, this district is at 
once able to reap the iiencdt of the high prices obtfiinable. When 
a fodder I'amiuc oocura, as liap]>ens not infrequently in Khushdb, 
large quantities of fodder arc imported from irrigated tracts, 
Includiiag the iTheluin Colony, so that one part of Uie district 
benefits by the difficulties of another part. 
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Tho staDtUrJ of livingr of tho peasant'! lias been goneralljr 
^ _'® described in Clmpkr I, Section G, and various ianovationa in 
H(nu. wifrB tjj ,3 flatter of dress, lionaing, furniture and food Iiave been 
noted. But neither the enbaucement of wealth nor the accession 
untertu lias been evenly distributed OTcr the entire popula- 

tion. Much of the gain improved prices has gone into tlic 

pockets of tho shopkeepers, who hare made more progress than 
any other class in the matter of housing and jewelry. Men 
drawing a fixed salary from Govemineut are of course relatively 
worse off nOAV than they used to he, for they have to pay ca.sh 
for CTurything they eat or Ui^c, and cash prices, whetlior for foml, 
clothes, house-rent or dorr estic service, have risen greatly, and 
there has Ijesii no coiTCsponding enhancement of salaries. In 
Sargodlia especiaUy, where the standard of living and the scale 
of [iriccti are such as might be e.^poeted in a young town of new 
found wealth, there are constant complaints from officials uf the 
lower gradea as to the diflicultv of making hoth ends meet In 
the case of officials who migJjf have charge ot a circle in tho 
district, a transfer to lahsfl or district headquarters is rcgai^led 
as a puuhdimert, unless there is a hope of accelerated promotion. 

It might he snpposeii that all who ow'n or cultivate land 
must liavo henefdfed greal Jy hy the rise in value of their pro* 
duco, hut t lie re arc various reasons which tend to reduce the 
henefits actually received. Let us consider first the ensu of a 
tenant, nith no "land of his owm The supply of tenants is Jess 
than the demand for them, and so a taiiant am gcncralty take up 
as much Uml as he likes. But the amount of money he can 
save in t!ic year depends upon the miuiher of mauuds of produce 
he can raise and the amount of dairy pf 0 ^ 1 ucc and stock which 
he can sell. He is in most cubos incapable of iiitensive farming 
and only gets a uiotlerate outturn per aero j and he cannot plough 
or iiTigate more than aliuiitciiaroa in the year. In other words 
his inctiiods of biillivation are incapable of giving a very large 
yield in the year. Out of this yield ho his to feed and clothe 
himself and his family, maintain his bullocks, pay the landlord 
his rent fwhich in most cases includes a share of tlie Govern¬ 
ment demand), and, it must he remembered, bear his share ol 
tho burden thrown on the community by the inadequacy of 
salaries aUuf cd to above. Many tenants arc clearly of opiTiion 
that what pays them heat is to put under croji only enough 
land to produce grain and cotton enough for tlioir tlaily needs, 
and to rely for their surplus on their live stock, which can bo 
grazed free of charge on the village waste and tho fallows and 
provide a form of protlucu in nhicli tho landlerel clauns no 
ahare and tho Govemmeit no re venue. But tho tenant is, if any 
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tiling, even Ics!? efficient as a stoclc-raiser than lie is ns a cultira- chap. u b. 
tor, and so lie niaken verv mucb less income than ho verv well „ ~ , 
Now oonsi'ler tlio caso of the land-owner who doe? all aniwri^. 
Ills cultiTation through tenants i it follows from what has been 
said t! at the crop brought ou lo the tlirtishing’^floov for division Ahha ofih<> 
will bens small as file tenant cares to make it* And a landlord 
who tries to insist on greater attmtion to marketable crops and 
le&t to cattle and fodder, 5s apt to find himself left without tenants* 

Of tbo rent-receiving lundiords, the private caimhowners arc 
in far the strongest position ; for they can attract tenants by the 
bait of a canal-supply for which no water-ilnes are payabks iind 
no offioialfl hare to be propitiated. Hence they am in a position 
to iDsisI that each tenant must grow a rcaBonahle area of wheat 
and cotton. In these circiimstaacea they are able to derive full 
benefit from the rise in prices^ and there is no doubt that stic'i 
of these men as fake a reasonablo amount of intercBt in their 
estates have enhanced their ineomes. enormously in the past 
forty yeuTF* There remain for consideration the landlords and 
colonists who cultivate all or some of fheir holdings them 
bcIycs. The amount of money !:ucli men are able to .save in the 
year dopends partly on tl a extent to which.tlieir hohling exceeds 
*fbe area barely sulTiolout to maintain the fniuily, ami partly on 
the extent lo wlitcli they are assisted in cnltivatien by relations 
and friends* If a man has only just enough land to support bim « 
and his family, he clearly haa to make his surplus income by work¬ 
ing as a tenant for some one elsot and unless he can find a re¬ 
lation or friend to rent iond to him, he will probably resort to 
the happy goducky mothoils of tenancy described above. If he 
I as more tlmn lie and bis family cim cultivate, he will clearly 
make a s>Eibstantial surplus on the aroa self-cultivated (for he is 
practically supjtorting himself as tenant and paying root to liim- 
self as landlord), and from the balance ho will mate much or 
little according as lie finds tenants whose intercuts coincide with 
his own or not. Nest fo the private canal-oivner, tlie man in 
the strongest position is the bolder of a colony grant wbo can 
summon assistance from n congested home-village. One can 
generally recognize in the Salt Kange the bouse of an Awan 
with squares in the colony. And similarly, if one rides froui the 
Jbellim valley into the colony, one can see a marked difference 
in the relative ap]>earances of domestic nflluenoe, I’here are, of 
course, matters which affect all cultivators equally, tending to 
retard the rate of enrichment in relation to the rato of value- 
enbnncemeiits. lbei« are (1) the increased expenditure on 
wag(?8 and materia] ; (2) the periodical revisions of the schedule 
of Wtiter-Tatos, the laud revenuo settlement the local cesses and 
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CHAP II B occasionnl necessity for haviiii? to huy back dear 

— wliat lie sola cheap at harrcst time ; (i‘ the utter incapacity for 
^'and'pa***’ business and organization which puts him at the mercy of the 

_L*** local shop-keepers, and preTents co-operation in the introduction 

of expensive improvements or collective bargaining. 
p«opi<>. There arc two grounds for hope that in the near future the 

cultivator’s material condition will improve even more rapidly 
than in the jxast : the people are no longer helpless in the face 
of plague ; they have learnt to evacuate their houses at the first 
sign of a dead rat, and they tolerate fumigation and other pre¬ 
ventive measures i hence it may l)e hoped that the ravages of the 
past decade will soon be made good ; and the co-operative move¬ 
ment has taken firm root ; the proportion of wealtli remaining in 
the bands of the peasants will increase as the movement develops. 

The classes that have no land and make their living by 
unskilled labour have gained considerably by the general rise in 
values. They are paid either in cash or in kind. If they are* 
iMiid in cm^h. the rates of pay have risen more quickly than the 
price of necessities ; and if they are paid in knnd, they get much 
ol their pay in the form of high priced staples, while they arc 
content to live on the low-priced millets, and pulses. In years 
when plague has depict wl the labour-market, the reapers can 
make large sums, and there have been three such years in the last 

• decade. ”Canal excavation is another form of employment which 
pay.s very well. But projiahly the improvement in their condi¬ 
tion merely amounts to a greater ability to buy enough nourish¬ 
ing food and a more adequate wardrolre. Perhaps the year’s 
savin*^ will be invested in milch-cattle, if the labourer comes 

• from a village where grazing is cheap. At most the unskilled 
labourer has hitherto only succeeded in attaining to decent comfort, 
and he has little margin for luxuries 

Section C.—Forests. 

Fortsii. In Table 27 will be found the details of reserved and un- 

classed forests by tahsils. Recent measurements in Khushdl) 
forMto. shew that the area of reserved forests in that tahsil is 267,617 
acres. These arc of two distinct kind«, (a) the Salt Range Rakhs, 
which consists of hill-sides more or less covered with phtddh, kdii, 
tanaUha, and the other shrubs described in Chapter I : (b) the 
rakh* in the Chhachh and Thai, which are merely grass-lands nith 

• a sparse growth of jand, ier, kikar, kari and Una or phog. The 
former are controlled by the Extra Assistant Conservator, Jhe- 
lum Division, with head-quarters at Jheium; and the latter, 
together with the small area of reserved forest in the cis-Jhelum 
tahsils, by the Extra Assistant Conservator, ChenAb Division, 
with head-quarters at Wazirabad. 
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A forest settlement was carried out hj Mr. Wilson m 1B97, 
ftnd all questions of rig^ht were decided* In the Salt Pauro all Tomit, 
raHs except Sakesar and Keri am linrd^ned with PTiflifa of 
grazing; in the plains, no right to graze is admitted, hut in each fcMU. 
rnkh certain Tillages are allowed to tn^ze. Both in the hills and 
in the plains the general practice is to lease the grazing for the 
year to the village or villages entitled or allowed io graze in on eh 
for a fixed sum* which the villagerfl recover partly hy 
levying fixed charges on the animals of other villages and partly 
by diafrilmting the balance of _ the demand rateahly over Iheir 
own animals. The usual method of rating is to assess camels, 
buffaloes, oow^, and sheep or goats in the ratios of B» 4 and 1 rus 
pectively. In a few cases seWted individuals are given the lease, 
and allowed to recover fixed rates from all cattle ; and where no 
such individual has been seleoted and the villagers are unable to 
work the lease amicably, the grazing fees are realized by Gov¬ 
ernment direct. In thofle cases the mtos realized are 
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The history of these State lands is thus given in the report 
of regular settlement:— stise jJwd#; 

Pri nr to annexation no rccogaiiod village boandinn exinted in the B£r 
find ThftI janglrtai. Tbrouglituit thts villages inhalittod bt varions 

Jfiihainimidan tribes, whose chief wealth oonfliatad in cattlCj were to ha found 
very often at dietanees of IQ to 12 miles apart. Owing portly to the erarolty 
of well water, and to the dearth of rain whiah i« a ehnraoterifltio of the 
Shah pur climate^ and to the presenee of treea and shriibB on which casein 
feed, and to there being' during some months of the jenr (if the fall of rain 
has been at nil favonrahle) an ahundanre of gnusfl, the people earrfecl on 
very little agriottltaro, but kept np large flocks and herds. 

AI the villsgffli were few and far npntt, dispute* about gnrlng ground 
were of rare oeourrence* There was laud enough for all* Put ^motirnet a 
dispute took plane about the right of watering Cfttt|>} at a oerlain pond or wqtmoa 

natural tan k. Two rillageei iftnated a doxen mi lea apart, would perhaps in to 

a tabon of_dronght, both aaiert a elaim to water their onttln at a tank “ 

J£ 
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CHAP.n-O. 
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equidiftant betwet^n their villa^. In the endeavour to enforro their fancied 
rights, a fight would ensue, and the victors would probably build a few grass 
huts for themselves and their cattle, in which they would reside for a oonple 
of months and then desert the place for some better locality. The defeated 
party of one year often turned the tables on their adversaries in the year 
after, and took possession of the disputed water. Might was right, ana 
beyond actual possession, there was no test by which to judge as to what 
lands ought to be considered as within the boundaries of any particular 
village. 


Cl«T«r txpedl- 
•ots rmortsd 
tobj lh« 
psn^ toob< 
t«hi Urf* 
gmiiog 
froQoli. 


When regular settlement operations commenced, the country having 
been annexed some five years, and the people having had such preparatory 
instruction as two summary settlements could afford, the tamindirK^ knowing 
our respect fo^rcsoriptive rights, determined to divide the jangle among 
themseWes. Tbey accordingly established little outposts, with a few men 
and a few head of cattle in each of them, at distances of seveml miles round 
the parent village, and proposed to encircle them all in one ring-fence which 
was to represent their village boundary. Ha<l this arrangement been 
permitted, the result would have been that the whole jangle, which may 
hereafter become valuable property to the State, would have been appro¬ 
priated by a few thousand cattle graziers, whose annual contribution of 
revenue does not in the a^^regpite exceed S5,000 rupees To show how 
preposterous were some of the claims raised, Mr. Ouseley mentions ^Ihat the 
present area of mauta Lak, after converting large tracts originally included 
by the villagers in their boundary into. Government rakh, still exceeds 
40,000 sores. 


CbaB(* liiiM Before the oommencement of our rule, owing to the lawlessness of the 
•BB«satio&. times, however far parties took their cattle from the villages daring the day, 
they brought ttem back to the protection of the village for the night 
After annexation people became bolder. Small parties of men who would 
formerly have been afraid to have separated themselves so far from the main 
village, daring the next few years sunk a hatha well and built a hut or two, 
at some spot favourable for pasturage, five or ten miles from their village. 
More than this, as the people b^n to learn the weight which is attached 
by us to possession, they took to ploughing up and sowing small patches 
o I ground not equal in size to a quarter of an acre, al distances of from 
three to ten miles from their villages, the object being to try and make 
good their title to all the intermediate graziujg land between these patches 
and their village sites. Thus Mr. Ousdey writes (1859) ; “ Last year, when 
at Mitha Tlw4na, I had to visit a spot which was the subject of dispute 
between the gaminddri of Mitha and Ukhli Mohla, I found that the 
disputed boundary was nearly ten miles from one village and seven miles 
from the other. The dispute itself extended over five or six miles of desert 
and before I left the spot the kamUddrg of Roda in the Leiah district came 
up and declared that the land which I h id been looking at belonged to 
their village, which was six or seven miles away. During my ride I was 
taken by one party or other to see the marks of their possessions, which 
were little patches of ground of the size of a quarter of an acre or so, 
scattered over distances oi a mile or more from each oth>.r, in which some¬ 


body sown a few seeds of bdjra which had never ripened owing to want 
of rain. The existence of these spots appeared to be only known to a few 
men on either side; and on the recriminations which used to follow ou 
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their beings broug^ht t> ootice^ I believe they were ploughed upend the seed CHAP. II<0. 
ceit in secretly at night, and then m^leoted altogether, aa the objeet wae — 
not to attriict the attention of the opposite party to the progrew that was 
being made in securing ground until the settlennent <i4i7ihff«should commence eWnn daes 
operations.uiMistkxa* 

^ After much deliberation it was arranged that the demarcation of boon* win-iDl* 
dance in the Bir should be carried out on the same piinciple as had been for 
adopted in GnjiAnw^Ia. The villages were called on to state how many bsoadarfao 
head of cattle they possessed, and they were allowed an area of waste land 
calculated upon the number of their cattle, at 4 acres a head in the Wr and 
10 acres in the Thai, five sheep or grate Itcing counted as equal to an ox. 

In the Mitha Tiwina Thai Mr. Ouseley marked out boundaries arbitrarily, 
without reference to the numbers of cattle, or rather, to any exact scale 
baseil upon that number. The quantity of land that each village was entity 
to being once settl^, every effort was made to draw out boundaries with a 
due regard to existing possession, and where possession did not exist to 
prevent it, the village ar^ was made of as compact a shape aa was feasible. 

But BO averse were the villagers to this arrangement, that they threw every 
obstacle^ in the way of the persons employed for the demarcation of their 
boundaries. The area remaining after this demarcation was constituted 
Government rakki. 

It might have been supposed that the plan adopted would have led the 
people to exagg>nite their possessions, in order to obtain large pasture 
grounds, but such was not the case. The people of this country are every¬ 
where suspicious, and here they seem to have thought that a trap was being 
laid to extract from them the real numbers of their rattle, in order that the * 
information might be afterwards made use of to raise the assessment; they 
therefore, if anything, returned the number of cattle as too small. Bat the 
arithmetical standard was lib^'ral in itself and was not too strictly applied, 
every caro being taken that the area allotted to each village should be more 
than amply sufliolont for its greatest possible requireoaents. 

Between the first and Second Begular settlements, some sobMqwat 
61,IOC acres of this State land were granted on long lease for ****^,,,^. 
cultivation to various lessees ; the bulk of this area was granted ***** * 

to tho^e who undertook to irrigate the land from inundation 
canals of their own construction, or to individuals whose servicos 
at the time of the Mutiny required special recognition. Soon 
after Second settlement, it was decided that all the more impor¬ 
tant grantees should be given the option of purchasing their 
grants at a cheap valuation or of renemns their leases for the 
term of settlement, with the option of furtW renewals, but no 
right of purchase. Nearly all seized the opportunity to purchase 
their grants, and only 5,618 acres are now held on long lease. 

Other lesser grantees were given oocupanc^’ rights, as described 
in Chapter III, Section 0. Others ogam, who had grants in the 
Bar, became colonists, and their granto are merged in the 436*273 
acres of Government land allotted in the Lower Jhelum Oolony. 
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CHAP. II c/ Steps are being taken to disforest a considerable area of 
— Itakbs Kbabakki and Shin Dbakki, on the borders of Talagang, 
Forwts. ^ ^ their being made over to the neighbouring villages 

UMiftMrd for cultivation. 

Of the unclasscd forests, the only ones, which have any 
importance as fuel and fodder reserves are the strips of land 
along the Gujrat-Jhang road on either side of Shahpur, known 
as Chak Pntri—north and [south. 'Ihese are fine plantations 
of grass and trees, interspersed with wells held by occupancy 
tenants, which arc managed by the District Board. 

From the point of view of silviculture these forests are of 
no great economic value. Very few of them contain much tim¬ 
ber, and there are no regular fellings and replacementa But 
as fuel and fodder reserves for the countrj’side they are invalu¬ 
able, and in years of drought their existence is greatly aport^oiated 
by the villagers, as they contain much more vegetation tnan does 
the waste of the Furrounding villages. They arc also of value 
in the plains in that they add greatly to the financial success of 
large schemes of irrigation. There is of course a certain amount 
of friction between villagers and fortjst-guards, who ar^ of neces¬ 
sity somewhat loosely supervised, and instances of incendi i rism 
sometimes occur, but these are promptly punished by the closing 
^, of the forest to all grazing for a period of five years. 

Section D.—Mines and Mineral Resonroes. 


MIom and 
Mineral Re- 
tooreea. 

Belt. 


Salt is found all along the southern ridge of the Salt Range 
and especially near its base, generally associated with the red 
marl which is so conspicuous a feature of this part of the range. 
During the Sikh times the revenue from the excavation and sale 
of salt was realised by means of farms, the price at (he mines 
being then one rupee per maund. It is now managed directly by 
the State, the price of salt at the mines being the actual cost of 
excavation plus the duty, which is at present (1916) Re. l-o-O 
per maund. There are outcrops of salt at many places, requiring 
to be constantly watched for fear of smuggling, but the only 
place in this district where excavation is now carried on is at the 
Rukhla Gorge about two ipilee to the west of Warchha. A por¬ 
tion of this mine was worked by the Sikhs, but their workings have 
DOW been abandoned na dangerous owing to no pillars having been 
left to prevent the roof falling in. The present workings are 
carried on on a scientific principle in a seam of salt, the thiokness 
of which is 20 feet, increasing as it dips into the hill, the chambers 
and tunnels being so arranged as to leave a sufficient number of 
strong pillars to support the rooi, and so as to admit the necessary 
amount of air to the workings. A new tunnel at a low level, 
commenced about three years ago, has proved some excellent 
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seajna of salt, considerably tliickor than thos':* Jiitherto ivorked. 
Chambers are now being excavated in the tliickest of these seams. 
The salt is remarkably pure, only about 3 per cent, being foreign 
matter The excavations are carried on by a •pecial class of 
minors, called tcddhJa (cutters), 47 of whom are regularly em¬ 
ployed. the ram paid them being Es 5-8 0 per 1\0 manmls. 
They are a siclcly race, owing no doubt to the bad air they breathe 
in the rnioes. Tbeir net earnings amount to about Kaunas a day, 
I jut they work in the nunca only for about 247 days in the year. 
These earnings the miners supplement by perfornnng olhor dutioa, 
connected with the bagging and weighment of salt, for which 
they are paid at the rate of Ro. 0-11-0 per lOO raannds, 
Their women carry the aalt out of the mines on their bonds, a 
common load boing from 60 to 80 11 s. in weight. The price 
charged for the &alt is IJ annas per maund in addition to the 
duty. The quantitv of salt sold and delivered, w'hich for tlie five 
years ending 1882*83 averaged 123,767 mannds, Tvas as follows 
during the past 5 years i— 
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so that the aitiountot trade done js greater than it was 30 years 
□go, although the T!\^arcL,ba mine is still 9 miles from the nearest 
railway station/v hile the railway has been brought close up to 
its chief comp^itor, the Mayo Mine at Kliewra in the Jheium 
District, at which the coat of excavation is Rs, 6-3-0 per 
100 maunds, but the same price of li annas par Uiaund is charg¬ 
ed for the salt. The Warchba salt is by some ccnsmiiers consider¬ 
ed to be of slightly superior quality to that of Kiiew*ru. The 
amount in stock at the end of the year w'as 12,410 maunds. The 
Warchha salt is carried away almt^t entirely on camelsj end about 
three-quarters of the whole outturn is taken to Klmsiuib whence 
it is mainly sent by boat to Koltdn and other places down the 
river. Mnltda last year took 114,2*0 inaunds;tbe other chief 
markets for this salt are Bhakkar, Khuehab and Jhang. The 
total realisation averaged for the three years ending I9l4'i6 
Rs 1,64/28, and tbo total expenditure of the Warobhn be^it, 
which includes 33 miles of the range, averaged Rs, 20,042, being 

^Sls« i1j<' w» writirn tbi Idjing down rf nianto t f«i Mb* Iws^iwi GuaJjiil 
SUUao bihI Wirc^b* Mtruli bn* ba«ii Talta l(L hand, hiu] a t4 b* oaiDpI«t*(l ItvfoEt^ thq 

lit Ajptil IBir. Ttw opraing bf tbli liiu will kgreit itijnnlii^ to tbe Wtrublu tr^ 
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cHAP.u.D. 12 97 per cent, on the gross receipts. On this beat there are 
—^ employed a Superintendent and Inspector and 66 men, who have 
to guard 18 posts along the rarge, besides the mine itself. The 
•otircm. Katha beat alao lies partly in this district. Its total length is 40 
sdi. miles, guarded by 10 posts, and its staff consists of one Inspector 

and 26 men, costing on the aTerage Bs. 4,012 annually. No salt 
is excavat«*d in this boat, and there is therefore no income. Kot- 
irithstanding the many opportunities for smuggling, this offence 
is v.ery rare and no cases were presecuted in both beats during the 
thr^ years ending 1014-16. 

PotMhMiu. As in the mines at Khowra and Niirpur, salts of iwtash 
occur in the salt at Warchha, distributed in irregular and discon¬ 
tinuous bands among the salt, from which it is hardly distin¬ 
guishable in appearance, t’p to now potash has been found in 
three chambers of the mine, and apparently those three occur¬ 
rences are all parts of one potash band : if so, this band has a proT- 
od lateral extent of over two hundred feet. Exploration work 
has now been undertaken to ascertain more exactly the depth 
and lateral extent of the deposit. When first potash was 
encountered, it was considered to be inedible salt, and mining 
at that point was discontinued : its real nature was first discovert 
by an ordinary minor—Karam Dahi—who had been transferred 
to Nfirpur and set to work on potash deposits there. .Ke drew 
attention to the similarity of the Niirpur deposits and the aban¬ 
doned seams at Warchha. 

Ce^ There are at present two coal mines being worked in the 

district, on the southern slope of the Salt Range east of Katha 
Saghral, 0 )^., Taju Wdla and Jhakkar Kot; they are connected 
with the Sind-Sdgar Railway at Ohak Station by means of a 
light line 12 miles long. The seam of coal worked at these two 
places is of variable thickness, but averages perhaps 8 feet: it is 
V orked by means of drifts from the outcrop, a wasteful method 
by which only the coal lying near the edges of the field is won. 
The total quantity of coal in both areas has been estimated at 
about 1,260,000 tons. In quality it is similar to that of Dandot, 
f. e., of the tertiary ago ; it has been analysed as foUo^rs 
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Excepting a small amount of excaration in 1890, the Tdju WAla chap. n-n. 
mine was first exploited on 1st April 1906; the Jhakkar Kot 
mine was worked from April 1905 till December 1909, and WBcni r* 
again from September 1912 it has been worked continuously. 

Those two are collectively called the Katha Coal Mines and are Cod. 
leased to Messrs. Bhagwdu Dds, Rdm Dds, Contractors of Rawal¬ 
pindi, for 15 years, ending 15th January 1918. The terms of 
the lease are that the lessees are entitled to extract 1,040 tons 
every half year, on payment of a fixed rent of Rs. 130. For 
every ton of coal in addition ei^rted or manufactured into 
coke a royalty of one anna is payable ; ground rent is also 
charged at 1 anna per acre. Since 1910 the collections have 
been as follows 
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Fixed rent and 
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Oroand rent. 
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1.804 
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8.827 
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1914 ... 

5.808 

EOS 

98 



In addition to these, two others, known as Chota Tdju Wdla 

and Shamildt Nali. were worked from 1906 to 1909, and two, 
known as Pfr Chan Pfr Mine (Pail) and Nali North, were oj)ened 
up in 1908 but coal was never successfully extracted. 

Small quantities of li^te have been found in the hillii 4 .jp,iu. 
south of Sakesar, but not in workable quantity. 

Gypsum and mica are common in places, and traces of iron ojpMn. Ac. 
and leaa have been found in the Range. 

Tar-shows have been noticed in Rakhs Khabakki, Mardwdl ptrtroicoai. 
and Dhaddar. A license to jprospect in this locality has boon 
applied for by the Indolca Syndicate of 64, Comhill, Lo^on, 
but has not as yet been actually granted. The Bunnah Oil 
Company have also applied for a license to f ro^t in the same 
neighbourhood. In various other places in the mU Range are 
springs the surfaces of which are discoloured by '.Ims of pet¬ 
roleum : such are those in the Sodhi Gorge, the Kuchto and the 
Gosar torrents of Kufri, the Kalra spring just above Potha (near 
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KatbTvai), iho Gorge eoiith of Kuraddbi and Tilio- 

tarn*Ala in Uchbalb 

Hie mimmulitic liuiesfone of wbicli so largo a portion of 
tbe hills is composed is used for Imilding purposes, and ^eat 
auanlitiesof it have been removed from Ibe mouth of fbo 
Bulibla Gorge near Warclilia by the lleilway Engmeers and 
usrd as hallftst for the line. In a year ahonf. 10 000 mauuds of 
limestone are brouglii from the base of the bjlls to Khushdh 
and Ehalc (a di.sfanca of milosl on camel and pack bullooka 
and there sold at the rate of from Rs* 7 per hundred mannas 
to be Used in the manufacture of lime or soap, or to be tsported 
by boat and traio to Jbang and AmritFar* 

In I 916 lime ^old at Khushdb at 7 or 9 annas mr maund 
according to quality. Since tljc opening of the xaiiTray a large 
hnsiness in lime-burning has been started close to the railway 
stations from Harriya to Bbera, lime stone being brought from 
the bilk near Bhewra by rail at a cost of Rs. 2-1-S per hundred 
maunds, and irood got from the jungles of the Bhera Bar at a 
cost of Ks. 27-8-0 per hundred maunde, A hundred maunds of 
limestone give 60 maunds of lime. AUogetlTer 10 Mins were 
at work in iOiB and the total outturn of lime was estimated at 
more than 36,000 juaunds per anmuu- It seOs on the spot at 
7 annas per maund, but is mostly exported by rail to Lahore^ 
Amritsar, ilultdn and other distant towns. 

A peculiar sort of Umestono (Jehanggar) is found near S(^hi 
and at some other places in tno range. It lies in strata just 
below the surface of the soil and when nrsE esca-rated it is soft 
and easily fashioned into square blocksi but after a few days' 
exposure to the air it becomes hard. It seems to be of the saiiie 
nature as hoftkar 'rare} which is found in small calcareous 
nodulos just below' the surfaeo of tlie ground at some places in 
the Bar, but rarely in such quantities as to make it useful for 
road-making or limc-hurning, 

KoUar shor is the term applied to the efSoreacenco which ap* 
ijears on the surface under the infliuence of evaporation and capil¬ 
lary attraction wherever there is much salt of any kind in the soil. 
Evidences of its presence are found all over the district, someliracs 
in the form of barren stripe ard patches in the middle of an other¬ 
wise fertile field. Where there la much salt in the soil, it is 
abiiolutely barren. Kailar is most prevalent in the tract along the 
foot of the Balt Range, beyond reach of the LiQ torrenta, and in tlic 
Aja tract in the flOutlj of the ShahpurTobsil, There is a curiona 
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J:allar jilam immediately to the norfli of 9ilhfw41. Tn Shahpur 
Tabflfl Ibore is lon^ strip of land stfetehing from 

Dhnkn’dn to Bbakknr, rmd on along the Ime of the iJidhar, 
wliich the inliobitantg asorihe to tbo eiccessiTO giitumtion of the 
soil hj the great Rood of 1893* Tn this traot Tvells are nsoleaa, 
imleas worked in conjunction with canal irrigation* 

Saltpetre is man n fact u red in considerable qiiantiticH from 
fbo numerous mounds in the cig-JImlmn tract which mark the 
sites of former villagos. A long narrow drain is dug on high 
ground and cohered over with a filter made of twigs and grass^ 
on which is sprinkled powdered nitrous earth from the old 
mounds. Water is then poiiTod over tha earth and ftltcrs 
through Into the drain carrying with it in solution the aalta 
contained in the earth* The dark brown liquid runs from the 
drain into a vessel placed to catch it, and from that is poured 
into a large iron pan, in which it is kept boiling until tho 
solution approaches saturation when it is allowed to cool and 
cryatalii ;50 Its dirty brown ciyatals are crmle saUpetre 
which is usually sold to the refiners* This rude manufacture 
is carried on during the dry months chiefly by Ffindus of tho 
shopkeeper class who are required to take out a license and 
pay Rs. i for each pan used. It requires to be closely snpervisod 
to prevent the mamifaeturers from refining their saltpetre or pro- 
ducing «libio salt- The manufacturer gcnemlly pays two annas 
a day to the owners of the nearest well who supply him with 
the water he requires ; and ho iisi^ally pays the landowners 
a lump sum, varying with the quality of tho soil and tho con- 
veuienca of tlie site, for the privilege of being allowed to 
take the earth from the mound and fuel from the noighliouriiig 
jungle. In 1914, 21 mounds in Bhera and Shahpur Tahsfls 
were leased by the owners in this way for Its* 10,365* Two 
mounds in Haripur are leased for Rs. 4,000, and one in, VegowAl 
for Rs. 1,GOO ; two in tho Chak Patri fo^ Rs* 1,920, and one in 
JabAnabad for Rs. 1,000* 

Tho Crimean War and the Mutiny gave a gr^t impulse to 
the manufacture of saltpetre, for the number of licenses to work 
pans rose from fi94 in 186& te 4,856 in 1&5S, and the seUing price 
of crude saltpetre was then Ra* 4 per mauud. In 1864 the num* 
bcT of licoTisea fell to 186, and the prico to little more than 
Re* 1 per maund* The niimber of licenses granted in 1893*93 
was 163, the number of pans at work 16C, and the price of crude 
saltpetre from Re* 1-6*0 to Re. 1*13*0 per maund* The manu¬ 
facture was carried on from about tO mounds, ohiefly situated 
jn the Bar and Am tracts. In 1914 only 24 liccneos were 
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granted, and only 24 pans wore ni work. The price of crude 
saltpetre liaa again risen to iTs. 4 per manud. The licenses are 
granted by the Deputy ComTuisaioner* 

Crude saltpetre, maniifacLured as above described, consists 
ot a mixture of nitre, couiinon salt and earth matter. It is 
refined at refineries anecially licensed on paymerifc of a fee for 
thevear of Us. 5L^. It is fii-st dissolvetl in boiling w:iter in an 
iron’boiler till corainou salt is precipitated from the solution, 
salt is removed and deati-oy&cb and the boiling liquor 
drawn off into lartben vossels in which it is allowed to rest 
until earth and other impurities have settled, I ho clear liquor 
is then decanted and set out in a pan to crystallizio. Next 
day the long pen-Uko crystals (henee called halmt} which liavo 
formed in the pans aro removed and stored for sale. In 1892 
there wore five licenseil re fineries in the neighbourhood of 
Bheraand iOdui with LI horlera, Befinod saltpetre sold at 
Es 5 or Rs, 6-9-0 per maund and 26 liceuses were given in 
that year for tho export of 10,832 inaunda of refined sultpeti-t^f. 
About 6,000 maunds went to Sukkur and Kar/iohi for export to 
Europe and the rest went chiefly to Bnnuu and KAwalpindi 
for the manufacture of gunpowder to bo used in PuhNc Works, 
In 1014, there wrro only 2 licensed refineries, with Id boilers 
apiece, Refined saltpolre was in 1914 worth Rs. 10 to lls. 13 per 
maund : 13 licenses were given for tho export of 3,977 maunds, 
all of which except for 300 maunds sent to Rdwalpintli and 
70 maunds sent te Dera Ismail Khan) wont to the Oanal head- 
works at ilangla* 

Barilla ' khar or sfijji), an iinpuro carbonate of ^la, is 
manufactured from tlieJrAur or su;;/* plant (salsola Grifflthsii) 
which used to grow in great quantities on the hard clay soil 
of the Bdr and Am tract of Sbahpur Talisi. smith of the Lahore 
roai There are two Jrarieties of the plant, one with white 
and one with rod flowers. It flowers in October and is cut m 
November when ripe, and loft on tho ground to dry. It is then 
thrown in bundles into a circular pit five or six feet in diameter 
and about two feet deep in which a fl^re has been lit and there 
burnt, care being taken not to let the fire get too low or he 
stnot.here<l by too much fuel, until the pit is nearly fillod mth 
the ashes of the plant, which melt into a viscous mass. The 
operation lasts about twenty-four hours, and the quantity 
burned during this time is from ono to two hundrod bundles, 
each of about half a mniind in weight. The contents of the 
pit arc then well stirred and allowed to cool, a little tlry earth 
being scattered over the surface to provont evaporation. The 
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pits aro oponod on the fifth or sixfli day, when the barilla is 
found concreted together into a hard cellular mass something 
like the refuse of a brick-kiln It is exported from this 
district chiefly to the north and east, towards Rdwalpindi, 
Siiilkot and Jhelum, and is extensively used in the manufacture 
of soap, i^apcr and coarse glass, in bleaching and dyeing processes, 
as a medicine and as a substitute for soap, 't he price of hhar or 
sajii appears to have steadily risen. In Sikh times its price 
was 6 or 8 annas per maund, in 1860 it was Re. 1-2-0 per 
maund and in 1896 from Re. 1-8-0 to Rs. 2 per maund according to 
quality. The cost of manufacture is estimated at 6 annas per 
maund. The sajji plant is a favourite food of camels, and nas 
to be carefully protected from thorn if it is intended to manu¬ 
facture barilla. The plant was chiefly found in the large blocks 
of land owned by the State, and the right of manufacturing the 
alkali or of grazing camels on the plant as they found most pro¬ 
fitable was annually sold to speculators The Income to the 
State from this source was Rs. S,000 in 1805 and averaged 
Rs. 7,700 for the five years ending J 894-95. Previous to the 
severe drought of 1801 the income generally stood at about 
Rs. 10,000. It varied considerably from year to year, as the 
growth of the plant depends upon the variable rains, and as 
heavy showers in the season of manufacture (November and 
December) may greatly reduce the outturn. In an average 
year the quantitv manufactured probably amounted to about 
5,000 maunds. dince (ho advent of the Lower Jhelum Canal, 
the homo of the salsola has been brought under the plough, and 
barilla is no longer manufactured in large quantities in the ois- 
Jhelum Tahsils. An inferior kind of barilla khar is made by a 
similar process from another Milsola (the phistak Idni) plant near 
the foot of the Salt Range in the Khusliab Tahsil. Tnis sells at 
about 1 or 2 rupees per maund and is used chiefly for washing 
clothes. About 6,000 maunds of this inferior barilla are annu¬ 
ally produced in the Khushdb Tahsil, whence it is mostly export¬ 
ed to Lahore, Amritsar, Sidlkot and MuIUn. 
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In almost every village the cotton of the district is woven Arixtod 
into coarse cloth {khaddar) from which the clothing of the 
peasantry is made and which is exported in largo quantities, WMviay. 
Girot aui Khushah being the centres of this trade. The weavers 
are usually Paoli by caste, and the importance of the cotton 
industry to the district can be seen from the fact that 37,132 per¬ 
sons were recorded in 1911 as subsisting on industries oonneoted 
with the preparation and weaving of cotton: of this number, 
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I6j83i were actual workers and 20,301 depeudents, and of the 
hed^- workers, S^tOO were women, who do mast of the spinning. Thu 
tuns. distribution orer the different branche.s of industry is ali own hero. 
Tho extent to wliicU hamhvork has been supplanted by factories 
will be discufisod i> 0 low :— 
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Fine cotton stripud goods borderM with silk (ian^is] of-good 
quality are made at Khushab, where also are toado good coloured 
k/ieSf loota*wo7cn checks, and diapered cloths {buliul clKishm). 


Silk, PaffTts, and the other scarf-like forms of silk popular, are 

' woven, sometimes plain and sometimes with gold ends, at 
K-huslidb^ whioli has a name for si Ik-weaving and has sent go )d 
specimens to various exhibltioas. At quo time about 50 looms in 
that town were producing darjfdis and litngis, but now the 
weavers are tindiug it more profiiabie to produce the coarse 
cotton fabrics, and only G persons were returuel as actually 
working as silk-weavers in 1911* 

Tt may he tnentionod that the llower-worked cAaddor or 
ohriti of r^ or blue country woven cotton cloth ornamented with 
silk embroidery is worn in tho district, but few are made for sale, 

WiMii* Pelt or namdtt rugs are made at Bhera and KliushSb, in both 

white and grey, unbleached or coloured wool, decorated with largo 
barbaric patterns of rod wool merely felted and beaten into the 
surface. The white felts hear no comparison with those of 
Kashmir and parts of Hajputana, and tlie texture is so loose and 
imperfect that they seem io be always shedding the goat's hair 
with which they are intermixed The ^vool h not {lerfeetly 
cleaned, and they are peculiarly liable to the attacks of insect^. 
Eut they are among the cheapest floor coverings produced in the 
Trovinoe, costing Ee. 1 per seer. 

Goat's hair and earners hair are worked up into rope, as in 
most pastoral districts. At Niirpur, lois or country blankets are 
made; they have no spaeial character of colour or texture, but arc 
very durable and warm. 
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The wares in wood and metal from this district which have 
bcoc sent to several exhibitions, give an iinpro^sion of groat 
technical aptitude, which seems to find but little employment 
and scanty remuneration, ft is a commonplace to stiy Mint there 
is in this country hut little of the sub-division of labour, and none 
of the machinery, which make Europe«in products cheap; but 
even in India there are few examples of the union in one crafts¬ 
man of so many trades as are pra^*tised by the llhora cutlers. 
Long before the introduction of machinery the ShofBcld cutlery 
trade ^vas divided into many branches, and the man who forgod a 
blade neither ground it, nor liaftcd it, nor fitted it with a sheath. 
At Gujrat and Sialkot the smith forges caskets and other articles 
of the koftgar's trade in complete independence of the workman 
who damascenes them with silver and gold. But at Bhcra, the 
same artizun fashions the blade on the anvil, grinds and (lolishcs 
it, outs the hilts or handles from stone of mothcr-o*-pcarl, and 
makes a leather covered sheath for d igger or sword. The favour¬ 
ite hilt is in the green, slightly translucent stone (sang-i-yashm) 
largely used in the bazdr for amulets and neck beads, which has 
been identified as a very pure scrjHintine called Bowenite. It is 
found in masses in a go^ near Gandainak in Af^lidnisUn where' 
it costs Bs. 3 per maund, but by the time it reaches Bhera it is 
worth Its. 10 per maund. Some of it is a delicate apple-green, 
and other pieces are like verde antique marble. It is very useful 
in tnos/iic work. Besides knife handles and dagger hil^, it is 
fashioned at Bhera into caskets, paper-weights, cups, &c. The 
work is always liberally smeared with oil to remove the white 
marks left by cutting tools. 

A favourite form for a dagger hilt ends in an animal’s head. 
In the collections of arms in the possession of some of the 
Ilujputsna and Central India Chiefs, this design is seen beautifully 
wrought in crystal, and jewelled jade. The Bhera rendering is a 
very elementary attempt at a head. 

Other stones used resemble Parbeck marble, and are found 
in the neighbouring Salt range. I'he names given are v^ue, and 
8cem to bo applied on very slight grounds. Suleimdni patthar, 
sang-i'jarah, pda pattharf gang-i-martna*' are some of them, and 
they explain themselves. These are used for diancr knives and 
arms as well as for the ornamental articles mide in stone. 

A pretty herring-bone pattern of alternate zig*zags in black 
and u)oiher-o*-pearl is frequently used for hilts. The mothor-o*- 
pcarl is imported from Bjmbay. The lapidary’s tools in use 
differ in no respect from those in use at Agra, and indeed all the 
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CHAP, ij E. over where niachinery and (liainond'pointed drills are not 

AriT^d A lienvily loaded bow with wire string (or two for thin 

Manofae- slices) i.s used for sawing, corundum and water furnishing fho 
iron wire with a cutting juaterkl, wjjilo the grinding and pli^- 
iog wheels nrc the usual discs of corundum and lac, turned with 
the drilbWw for small work, or with the strap for heavy ; but 
always with tho to*aud-fro non-continuous revolution of Indian 
wheels, 

TJie best countiy ironi known at iiJiera as diina, is, in. fact, a 
sort of steel; and u^lien this is used, some of tho blades of J5hera cut¬ 
lery are of toleraJily good quality, hut it gets rarer yearly. Old 
files of JijUglislj make arc sought out aud reforged into various 
forms« Old blades of stub and twist steel are often refurbished, and 
the oft or jQii/iar (the wavy markings in the texture of tiie blade) 
are still priml These markings are rudely imitated for the benefit 
of Knghsh purchasers The blade is covered with a mixture of 
lime and milk, forming n sort of etching ground on whljch, as it 
is dr^ng oil, the artifieer'a tliumb is dabbed, with the effect of 
printing the couceatiio markings of I he skin. Ka?e^ (sulphate 
of iron; is then applied aa a mordant ami, when skilfully done, 
the oflect is not unlike that of a real jDaioascua blade. No 
ox|>ert, iiowcver, could be for a moment doceived by this etching. 

At Ehera cJiaukals or door and window fraines arc most 
elaborately carved iji deodar and shMam wood. The rates at 
which these beautiful works are auj^Iicd to nalive purebasoni 
arc almost incredibly low, hut as a European demand has arisen 
they imve been mised. The work differs from that of Chiniot 
in^ that the projectie^s are flatter, pilasters and other dotails 
hfiTig often merely indicated in relief instead of a half’ or quarter 
section being imposed And tbe whole of thesurfacoiseomplete- 
I 3 'covered with boldly outlined forms of foliage and geoiuetrio 
diajM?r made out for the most part with a V-i^ction cut. Them 
is something rude and almost barbaric in this direct and Bimplc 
method of execution; but although there is no attempt at liigh 
finish, the gone ml dc^igIl and proportions arc so go^, aud tho 
decorative schemo is so full and complete, that the technical 
imperfection of the work as carving is scarcely noticed. A large 
door-way, .(Mmpletely covered with ornamental work, measuring 
ten feet high and of proportionate ^vidti', coits t'3 a native 
purchaser aliout Es. 150, Formerly such doors could be obtained 
for Es. 25, but no use was ever made by the Public Works 
Department of this beautiful and wouderfuliy cheap carpentry* 
The production of these doors and windows is not con fined to 
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Bhera ; they arc also made at and perhaps at other chap, ii-e- 

places hi the district. Wood-carrers from Bliera have been sent 
to more than one exhibition in Bngland where they and their iiuofar. 
workmanship have earned admiration. 

The lacquered wood turnery of S4hfw4l differs from that of 
other places in being more crude in colour and simpler in execu¬ 
tion. A particularly unpleasant aniline mauve is used ; hut 
there is a better c’laas of vases, platters and toys made in two 
colours, rod and black, or red and yellow, or black with either. 

The scratched patterns are bolder and larger than elsewhere and 
many toys, e.g.^ children’s (on-sets, are finiRhe<l in transparent 
lac only, the colour and grain of the wood showing through. 
Cheas-hoards with chess men and a largo variety of toys of forms 
that might puzzle an English child, are made at very cheap 
rates hut they do not seem to he as iKipularly known as they 
deserve to bo. From the same town ivory toys of some neatness 
and skill in execution were sent to the Fun jab Exhibition. 

Combs arc made at Nurpiir fronwdivo-wowl got from near 
Kdldbigh on the Indus. 

There is nothing very noteworthy or distinctive in the Jtwelrjr. ^ 


iewolry or silversmith’s work of the countryside. From the 
of the district, as well as from Mitha Tiw^iia, 



Good embroidered shoes are made at Jabba.and Anga. L<«tb«r. 
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CHAP. ii^E then fimkcd for sis: dap in fwo a&s of Jimo anti water aft^r which 
it is TTibbetl on hofh sides with broken'up ear then ware. This Ja 
iiuurAe- repeated at interrala till the hair is all of! It is then taken out, 
^ell waphsfl nrd scraped, and has now hceomo an adh^ttri^ or un- 
TtBBiwjf. fHTiued leather. The fanning jjroco ;s then begins. Welhbrnised 
kikar bark (iand is also used, but not considered so good) is 
soaketl in water and the hido fbrown in. When the tanning has 
left the bark, f^b bark is put in. This fakes some days, nft-r 
which the hide Is sown up with taiirij, an aperture being left at 
one end, and hung up, the open end beirg uppermost. iT is then 
half filled with hruiswl bark and water poured in, which, ns it 
drops out, is caught in a Tessel and poured hack into the skin; ' 
this is continued until the lower part, when prickcfl, shows the 
colour of leather. The open end is thou sown up, tlis other end 
opened, the skin inyerted, and tlie process repeated with fresh 
hark, until the whole is tanned. The skin is then well washed, 
rubbed with the band nnd dried in the sun* It is then soaked in 
water ^ ith braised ^inddr plants. Til oil is then nibbed ovei 
it, and it is again soaked *a day in water. Then dried, sprinkled 
with water, rolled up, and beaten with clubs It is then riibh(d 
on the flesh side with a stick, calJofl a wediiff, made from the wild 
caper {^ppnris aphylla^ t the whole process in the hot weather 
takes about fwonty-six days i in tlic cold, about eight days longer. 
Just bf fore the skin is used, it is soaked for a day iu little water 
with a chhitdk of alum, four chhiiuks of pomegranate hark, a 
ekhitdk of salt aad a ohhtfdk of oil, Duriug the day it is several 
times well twisted, 

Emrthfa* In Khusbdb are made jars and drinking resaels of earthen- 

**"' ware Ti^ieh arc much priced, as is the earthenware of Surakki 
m the Salt Range. Tlio blat^ksmiths of Kiifrl are also noted for 
their ironwork. 

G(repowa*r , considerable manufacture of gunpowder in the 

6ftwor\t, district at Bhcra, khushdb, Shahpur and other towns ; the num¬ 
ber of licensed manufacturers in 1916 was 3-?, and the total 
output about 385 maunds. It is made by mixing salipetrej, 
sulphur and charcoal in proportions raiying with the quality of 
powder desired n the most usual proportions being a maund of 
^ItpetrotoB sirs of sulphur nnd 10 sirs of charcoal, Thc.'ie 
ingredients: arc mixwl together ami poiiudCfl in a wnotlen mortar 
iehaUti), and when well mixed the powder is put in Ibo sun to 
dry. It is then ground in a hand-rmll (chakki), damped and 
rolled m a liaskct hhajj) till it forms groina of gunpowder, 
Moro thnn 300 maumla is exported from the district for use cm 
public works Sis blasting-powder, and most of the rest is consumed 
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I n ma k i n " fireof wl t id E thft very fn n il, quantitieii 

being let nlT on ocmslons of nfiarringcs or other rejoh-mgs* The AfOM^ 
fireworks of this district nro gonerally very good and are of 
sfiFeral diiTeronfc rarietiee of which the most common arc the ffoU^ - —‘ 
tho only merit of which ia that It goes off with o Jond noise like JnTETiSlti, 
a cannon, the Amdtti ^ol(i which on burs ling in the air falls in 
colored globes of lire ; the andr which rcsemhles a fotinlain of 
fiery sparks ; the cha}dcai' cr wheel; the rmfdb or colored light; 
and the katoa or squih» 


Soap is manufactured on a smalt scale in fClnishdh ia the 
following manner. A maund of khdi‘ (stijji) and 20 of lime 
are pounded up together and put into an earthenware vessel (mat) 
in the bottom of which a hole, the sisio of one's little finger, is 
made. Water is iwured on the mixture end filters through the 
hole at the Ijoltom where it is caught in other resaela. This 
solution is mixed mtb a maund of sesamam oil (fiV kd iel) and 10 
gAr£ of fatj which hUTe previously licen hcatod and mixed up 
together. This mixture is allowed to stand for throe days and 
then heated for two hours till soap forms on the surface, leaviDg 
the water below. Tho soap is then skimmed off and put into 
moulds ; about. 1J maiinds of soap being got from the above quau- 
titles of tho ingredients. Six families of KbojAs are engaged in 
tbi.s business and make about 300 maunda of soap in a year. 

There arc 13 factories registered under the Factory Act in 
pinrr. tlus district; their local distribution is 

3 shoivainthe margin ; at the present moment 
!!! 2 only 4 in Sargodha and 2 in Bhalwal are 

Pbuiiirwin 1 working, 2 of those in Sargodha combining 

flour^milling with cotton ginning and pressing, and the remainder 
only ginning and pressing. Of the total number 1 Is a foundry, 
nanii also does flour-milling and ricedmsking in addition to ginning 
and pressing : S otliers comhina fluur-miJTing, rice-hoskirig or oil- 
pressing vith ginning and pressing : 4 do ginning and pressing 
only : and 5 do ginning only. There arc also a certain number 
of unregistered factories, such ns the ice factoij nt Sargodha, a 
ginning factory at Phularw^n, and a press at Jbawaridn, and 
there are savoral small oil engines working oil, and flour mills 
throughout tbe district. There is an imimrtnnt water-mill on 
the fall at the point where tljc Sulki Branch crosses the Shahpur- 
Sargodha road, which grinds the com for Sargexiha town. 

The registered factories now at work are said to employ -Jtflfi 
men and bo women, while those out of work normally employ 
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CHAP Jl*£> 

— 3So men and 47 women. N o ohiltlrcn ftreremploy^ed. Tliisahovvsa 

ml ranee on the number^ at the Tndufitn'al Censu.s 

tares. in IfJll. The eotton-^inmng concerns which do not also do any 
Lnhw eft- iiiitling or oil-pressing ai'o only soitsonfil in their working, 

pio/fii En fK- and the labour they employ is really casual. It cannot bo said 
that the popidation of tlie district has up to nbw gone far towards 
becoming industrialized. 

MEbot faroji ii j. a1 

of lotciunEa] At tlic samo time there has been a Tory general siibstifution 
«‘i«rgr. of simple forms of mechanical ]>ower for hand-labour. Nearly 
erery large Tillage has its katfds or grinding mnciuno; these are 
generally owned by carpenters, who grind tlie corn or press the 
oil for the villagors and take a in the mannd. The water* 
mills in tlie Katha gorge are an ancient institution, and do a 
thriTing business ; Jabhi and Khahakki have started similar in¬ 
dustries, and Sodhi Jai Wall is trying to follow suit. There is 
a great future for tuhe-wella worked by crude-oil engiaesj if only 
some enterprising person can ho induced to make a start, and a 
repairing and ii^pocting agency can be arranged. The Director 
of Agriculture is considering tlie merits of the eolar^motors in 
usa in Egypt, with special reference to the oouditiona of Kliualidb 
Tahsn. 


Sectioa F.—^Commerce and Trade. 

Coiniflaree Tho general cliaraoter of tJio trade of the district may he 

described as con^ting in tho export of agricuItuE^l aad pastoral 
products and thu import of such necessaries os can not lie produced 
what would formerly have been considered luxuries. 
The export of salt, coal* limestone, soap, gan]>owdQr, etc., haTO 
-it described ; they are of minor importance as compared 

with the trade in wheat, oettou, oiisoods, wool and hides. 

Tb« Bffbbml 

immemorial tho bulk of the trade has been 
focussed on the large towns—Bhcra, Slidni, Khusluib, Sdhfwal— 
and these still retain some of their old importance* But since 
the developmeut of the Jhelum Canal and the opening of tha 
Malakwnl-Shorkot Koad Bailway, the centres of trade haTe shifted 
to the eeries of eolony-marto or mandl? ^vliicli have been built 
simply to facilitaie the export of produce to Karachi. Those 
viandis are at Phularwdn, Bhalwal. Sargodha, nud Sillanwdli, and 
ore privately mauapd by committecH of cAandhrfs. Generally 
speaking the cultivator sells his produce to a local trader, who 
tram^rts it to tho market, and sells it to one of the European 
export hrms (Eaili Eiothers, Louis Droyfus, Sandy Patrick, etc.) 
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or some largo nativ'o merchant, through a broker (aAr/i'. About chap. d-p. 
20 per cent, of tlie produce is taken direct to market by the commire* 
c^tivators, and one landlord (NawAb Mubdriz Khan> dcaU ud Tra 4 ». 
direct i^dth the export firm. The broker will, if necessary, store 
the produce until it can be sent to Karachi, charging rupee 1 per wit. 

100 bags for storage; • ho will also advance money, charging in¬ 
terest at rates varying from 10 annas to rupee 1 per cent, per 
mensem. From ^ to | j)er cent, is charged as commission on 
sales, per cent, for brokerage, o** occasionally J per cent, 
for-weighmont, and Rs. 2-9-0 per 100 bags for porterage and 
stocking. The export firms allow from 2 to 4 per cent, of barley 
in the wheat, and IJ per cent, of dirt; if this standard is 
exceeded half the value of the excess barley and the full value 
of the excess dirt are deducted, but higher prices are paid for 
wheat which is-oleanor than the standard. 

Some idea of .the relative importance of the agricultural prineipki 
products exported will be gained from these figures of sales in 
the mand{$ for the last two years :— 
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This shows that about Rs. 1,00,00,000 worth of the six main 
staples are sold at these four fnandf in a year, and the bulk of this 
prepuce goes to Kardehi. There is of course also considerable 
traffic on the other branches of the railway; wheat from the Salt 
Range and the J hclum valley, gram from the Thai, cotton cloth . 
from Khuslidb, racA(ft from Bhera, wool, ghi^ hides Mid bones. 
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from all stations, aro all larijtily exported. The total figures of 
export and import for the 10 years ending 1910 on the Bhcra 
branch line and the Sind-Sdgar Lino stations of this district aro 
as follows:— 


. 

Total TRArric in maunds 


(1901- 

-1910). 


Exported. 

Imported. 

Bhera line ... ••• ... 

6,606,780 

10,756,896 

Sind-S4gar line .. 

0,561,901 

2,109,865 


The imports are almost entirely brought by rail and consist 
mainly of piece-goods and mehils from Europe, sugar from 
Siilkot and rice from Peshiwar. During the cold season travel¬ 
ling merchants from Afghanistan bring down majilh (madder), 
fruits, spices, gold coins, &c., some portion of which they sell in 
this district on their way throngj. 

In 8<*asons of drought, such as 1907, 19*1, 19L"», large 
quantities of fodder arc brought in by rail from Lyallpur and 
other colonies (including the Jholum Colony) to the Khushab 
Tahsfl, and full use is made of the concession rates granted by 
OoTcrnmont on these occasions. 

The railway has, of course, greatly reduced the amount of 
rivcr-horno trade, but it is estimated that in a normal y< ar about 
5,000 maunds of wheat and 10,000 maunds of gram go down Ly 
boat from Khushiib, Girot, and other points further downstream 
to Jhang and Muzaffargarh. At least* 12,000 maunds of salt, 
and about l,t 00 maunds of barilla, sugar, mthdi^ spices, etc., nre 
exported in a year in the same way, n'Mlc there is also a certain 
amount of traffic in ixjttery aud u’ooden articles of furniture— 
spinning-wheels, beasteads, cots and so forlhl Timber in large 
quantitias is driftel down the Jhelum to the depots at CbaA 
Nizam and Khushab, and it is said that in 1915 Khushab con¬ 
tractors bought up supplies worth Rs. 1,00,000. 

It is clear from what has'boon said that the district exports 
goods of far greater value than it im{>ort8. In addition to this 
there is a considerable sum of money annually paid to residents of 
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tlio tUstrict ill tho form of ])i\y atid penstom hy GoTerameiit. Sq 
many rocruita h»To joined, and are still jpijiiiig^ tlio army since 
the outbreak of war, that it is impossible to state the exact 
amount roceivcd as pay by soldiers, but before tJm war broke out 
more than six lakbs of rupees were drawn by reauionts of this 
district as piy from the Military Department, 1^- r ^ 

were drawn as military pensions. About oim lakh of mptes 
was drawn by r 4 ^ 9 idenU of the district employed vnthm tbo 
district bv Civil Ucpartmeiits and local bodicSj and a consiuorable 
sum must be added lo this for the [Kiy drawn by prstins ^prving 
elaewhero who remit their pay to thmr homes in this district. 
Civil pensions amount to over Us. 6d,OUO. Altogether 10 lakhs 
of rupees is a cauLiovis estimate of the amount annually paid to 
residents of the district in the form of pay and pensions, 

Sectioa G.—Means of Commanication, 

The progress of railway construction h^ been briefly 
fld in Clmpter Ii Seotion B, The district is now served by (a) 
the Jeoh'Dorib Branch of the NortliAVestorn R ml way, ^h'cb 
unsses throuf^h the nrcatisst length of the Jbplupi CflEial polony 
and <dves through connection w'ith Karaolii vid Shorkot Road, 
KhdSei^^l and Eodhriin : (i) the Stnd-Sigar Braucli of the saiiie 
railway which passes through the greatest breadth of Ahnshah 
iVh^n' and eives throiwh connection with Karachi, cw Kundinn 
I S ;rshah (^) Bhera Branch which joins Bh.m and 

MiK the other t.vo branches at MalnkwdL 

There is every pronfiect of a new broad-gauge line being bmlt 
from Rilcwin^ to KhushAb, and this will link up Sar^lha, S)hah- 
pur and KhusLiih by an almost straight line with Bhatinda and 
DeDii fhero is also a scheme (not yet sanctioned), for a narrow- 
n^ju^e line from Blieia to Bhahpur. M hen these hues have lieen 
^^S^/rrlpd the onW parts of the district not within easy reach 
Stf Gli«.ab Oirola of M th. riv« 

vflllov nboiit Siihiii'al. tlw Soutliorn Thai, and the ilills. Tiia 
laat-naiaqd tract will neoussivrily have always to rely on cainols 
and donkeys to bring its wheat down to the plaias, unless aotnn- 
thing in the nature of a roiieway cun Iw uovisod- 

The most obTious effect of Iho exUfmg railway systoin has 

been that it bas banished the taarot famine and has done away 
with imi'oly local fluotuntious of [irices. In the days before rail¬ 
way and XnaU existed, the district was entirely at the mercy of 
tho^rainfall ■ if the rain tailed, food for man and b^t w^ 
te iS for any money : if the rains were good, gram and fodder 
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CHAR n-G market. It was tlie siidflon fall in prices that 

— rendered I lie ijrst siimmory settlemeiita iiaworkahlo ; uotv-a-davs 

coSiSiki It ia only a ffllMn the world-price tliat can seriously affect the 
tido, district. 


hoadi. 


•itaciiig rail* cimnot ho SAid tb&t IniprOTodcouitutiaicAttoos havo 

•w. od lon^nngc or rd^tton, th.ingti tUo popiilsrity of railwaT meta¬ 
phors 1II oommon speocli may be noticed. 

Por a district of such size and wealth Shalipur is siiigulariT 
iJl-sn, plied ,»tti mdall^ roads. There is a goid metalled road 
from KhiMhiih station through the bazaar to the river Iianfc mal 
onfrom thefarl.aak loSorgodlin and thence to Bhagtanwdia 
The road fwm .sdr-^ha to Sdhiwiil has been metalled for half its 

r”.l Sargodha to Lafclt and about a quarter 

01 the distance from Lakk to iCaira is also metalled. .VUotretlier 
tlicrearo ncarlySl miles of metalled road in the district and 
aaothor o miles (from Sdldnirdli in the direction of Satifwal) 
aro in course of construction. There is a fine nnmetallcd road 
rnniiog parallel to the Jhelum river from Gujriit to Jhaac 
throagli Mmm Bliera, Chak Kam Das, Jhawari^n, Shahpur Clvii 
Station, anil Sahfwa]; there lA a less good road on the opposite 

^"1?" “'rough Bajar.\hu. 

Shsh. Girohand Khai Kalan. From KliusliAb there are mads of 
a sort to Darya Khan and Jlnlnwali, by way of Mitha Tiwdaa 

r for >ight vehicles frem 

(lunjivil, KLiishab and Itajar stations to the foot of tlio hilts 
lading to good riJing rmds up the face of the Itoiige. There 

miM-fr?!^.* Th”“ '“‘■"'V®*?"’? "P ®f* ‘““i" rillasra of the 

Hill tirek. There are also feccler roads joining the rircr valleys . 

to the .Tccb-Dodbnul ways, of which those froin MiJh Raniha 
and Kot iloraan Rhora and Chak Kim Diis to Bhalwil ■ 
Jhawanan md Ralra to Sargodha; and Sfihiwjil to Snr-odha and 
SiUanwdli are the most iinportant. The old high road from Shah, 
pur to Lahore, Hid .Uilha Lakk and Pindi BhaUian, is not unich 
Mod now, nor lA the old road from Shahpur to Alari Lakk and 

Sier^Sc. good, hut not opek to 
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Table 29 gives a list of all rept-houses in or near the district, 
with fcbe amotnit and nature of nccoiumodntion in i nch, find tho 
department to which each belongs. Since 1911 new civil rest- 
houses have ?:teei] built at Pail and ^aushchra in the Salt Itange, 
each containing one living*room, and two bed-rooms with bath 
rooms, and ivith a eook-hou';©, two stables, and servants* quartenR 
attached, Tlic situation of these restdiouses is shown in the 
maps accompanying this volume. 

Tlierc are encamping-gronnds of the ^tfilitary department 
along the main lino of route as shown below :— 

(1 1 Jhaiiff to Kihang, Siihiwdl, TTadhi, Shahpnr, 

Jliawarian, Chak Rdm Dis, Biiora, MMni* 


(2) Jjahore io Bera fimail /CAon---LaksiQ, BhagtdnwAlOj 
^lithaLakk or Sargodha, dhremaj Shah pur, K hu¬ 
sh db, Haddli, Mitha Tiwdna, Adbi Sargol, 

(3) Zahore io Bdnn'u .—As for No. ^2) as far as Hitha 
Tiwdna and thenoo to GunjiyAh 


There are also encamping-grounds at NurewAla and Katha 
Masral at the foot of the Sait Range on the roads from Khnahhh 
to Sakesar, and from Kliu&hdb or liajarto Talagang. 

It has been shown in the preceding section that there is still 

a certain amount of river- 
borne traffic on the 
Jliclum, Ktushdlj being 
the principal centre cTf 
trade* (There is no traffic 
of importance on the 
Ghennh,) There are 180 
boats in tlie district, as 
against 233 at last settle¬ 
ment. The ferries on the 
Chenab and those on the 
dhefum above Kohlian 
are mnnagefl by tbo au¬ 
thorities of Gujriinwaia 
and Jhelum Districts Tospecfivcly. Of tho^e shown in the margin, 
Kbushdb is inanagrd by the Depnly Cojnmissioner, and f!ie 
remainder by the District Board* and the right to collect the 
tolls was leased by them in ]9l.'j for the sums shown against 
each. At Khushdb the Jerry ia during tfiecold weather replaced 
by a bridge of boats. There is a footway alongside of fchg 
Railway line on the Chak Niisam bridge. 
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CHAP ii G. A list of Post nntl Tcjlcgrapli ia siren in Tnlile 31* 

There nre no’w 17 bhI)- offices and 73 liranoh offices, ns againat 3 
com*lS*Dori. s^ih offices and 4:i hmnch offices in 1897* Table 32 shews that 
between 1891 and 1911 the number of arHcles Tcceivcd for 
t^,7offiwl. dcHvcrr quadi^upled, while the number of money^ onlors paid and 
issued multiplied by 6 and 8 times reBjwctirelr* 

Besides tbe tplegmpb offices shown in Table 31, wbicli are 
tbe principal market towna on iho Pail way, and at Slmhpur 
and Sakcaar* tborc arc'also offices at the other mi I way slations* 
Tbe Canpl Department baa telegrapbic communication all along 
tbe main Canal lines, inclnding tiie Bhahpur BranclL Tbero is a 
direct lino l>©twoen Sbabnnr and Sargodha* The Sakesar office 
i& closed dnring the cold wcatber. Telegraphic communication 
hetwocn Naushohra and Khusbdh would giratly facilitate the 
administration of the Salt Hangc* 

Section H —Famine. 

Fitnio*. The very fact that tbe rainfall of the district is always pro- 

carious has serred as a protection against famine. In the old 
days'the inhabitanfs of the Bdr and Thai were constantly faced 
with tho prospect of having to more of! in searcb of posture with 
their flocks and henis, while the dwellers In the river could rely 
on their wells for some sort of a livine* To tbis day tbo Svame 
state of affairs prevails in Khuslnib Tahsfl j when the rains fail 
part of tho population migrates to the Indus valley, or, if need 
he, Kashmir with the cattle, and the mmaindcr go as labourers to 
Sa'rgodlia or some other colony, where good wages are always to 
bo bad, even in the river-circles a large number of cattle will be 
sold in these circumstances for very low prices ; but real famine, 
involving relief-works, is unknown; suspension of the revenue 
ffives all necessary relief. To this extent there mav be said to 
lave been famines in 188G-87, 1891-92, 1896-97^ 1S99-1900, 
1904-0&, l9h7-08, 191 1 -12 and 1915-10. Of these tho year 
1599-19DO was the w'orst, for both before and after It there 
were a number of poor harvests which diminislied tho acctunnla- 
tions of grain and fodder in advance and ptevenlod a speedy 
recovery. At the present moment (June 1910j the Thai has 
bad pTnetically no rain since early Autrust 1915, and the vil¬ 
lages are forsaken. Large quantities of fodder have been imixirl- 
ed by rail for such cattle as could not be driven off to Kashmir. 

A large munber of cattle were sold for little more than the value 
of their hides. 
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CHAPTER IIL-ADMINISTRATIVE. 

Section A,—Administrative Divisions. 

The Shahpur District is under the eentrol of tlio Commit- Ertmtit* *m 
sionor and Suporintendent of the B^walpindi Division, whose omc^^ 
head-quarters are at BAv^alpindi. The ordiuarj Lead-quarters 
staff of the di^triot, located at Sargodhut odd slats of the Deputy 
Commtssionerf who is also District Miigistratet Collector and 
E-egistrarj one Assistant Commisaloner, and three Extra Assist¬ 
ant Commissioners, of whom oae Is Treasuiy Officer and one 
is Reveime Assistant. The Distrlot and Sessions Judge has 
his head-quarters at Sargodha, but some of the ciril work of the 
Khusbdh Tahsil is undertaken by the District and Sessions Judge 
of Midmrdli. There is an E^tm Judicial Assistant Commissioner 
as Sub-Judge, and a Subordinate Judge presides over the small 
cause court. The Khush^b Tahsil Ls in charge of a Sub-Divisional 
Officer wliose head-quarters are at Shahpur. Each tahsil is in 
charge of a Tahsflddr, who ordinarily oxeroisea the crimina] 
powers of a second class Magistrates the civil powers of a Munsiff 
of the tliird grade, and the revenue powers of an Assistant Collector 
of the second grade. He is assisted by a Ndib Tdhsflddr with 
similar criminal and revenue powers. The Bhera Tahsfl hoa also 
an additional Naib T^hsflddr in charge of the suh-tahsil, which 
^nlf when the head-quarters of the tahsd are transferred to 
Bhalwal* be located at Bhera. In Sargodha Tahrfl there is an 
additional AAib Tihsilddr in charge of colony business. 

The Revenue Record Stall* working under a District BiTewif 
Kdnungo with omt assistant* is of the strength shown below 
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The patvvdris ate graded on one list for the distriet* as shown 
in the margin, I he assistant patwdria 
ffmrf#* A'mrnitr. each reccive Rs, 8 per month. An ex- 

lu. periment is now being made in Sargodha 

j JJ Tahsil, by which the number of Revenue 

III “■ to CB patwdris ia being reduced, and the 

Canal Department patwdris do all the 
work of crop inspection which was previously done by both 
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CHAR m-A, departments* In the river oirolea of Shahpur and Bhem> and in 
tho whole of Klmshah Tahsfl, the vaganes of the river, the 
existence of privafceiy-owned inundation canals, and the rapidity 
with which Sdrini onltivation and partitions of common land are 
proceeding, combine to tax to the utmost the energies of the 
reTenue staff. 

There arc three Munsiffs for the trial of civil judicial cases, 
bolding court at Bhera, Shahpur and Sargodha. 

The official staff of tho district is assisted by the following 
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It has already been showEi that in the days before annexation 
by the British OoTemment the whole of the plains portion of Adtainirtni* 
the district recognized the leadership of one or other of the local 
chieftams* DTen in the Salt Bange^ where a democratic spirit 
QDii Tillage autonomy were more devoluped, certain families have 
been recognized as qualified to take the lead in public affairs* 

But in many villages the appoinfn::ient of village headmen must 
have been a vory difficult or arbitrary proceeding. It must often 
have been much easier to say which out of several village head¬ 
men was best entitled to be appointed h'llqdddr than to say which 
of the many landowners within the village should be appointed 
headman. 

At regular settlement certain alio wan cea n ere given to 
leading members of tho agricultural community iu tlio form of a 
percentage on the asBessmont of the estates with which they wore 
connected, to ho deducted from the land revenue before payment 
ill to the Treasury. In return for these allowances they were 
expected in a general way to use their influence in their own and 
neighbouring villages in order to put down crime and aid in tho 
general administration. In 18&6 advantage was taken of the 
powers given by Bevenue Bale 174 to define their duties and fix 
their responsibilities by putting each in^mddr in charge of a 
circle of villages and requiring him to perform nil the duties of 
a zaiWt within that circle. TJiis system was found to be of^ 
great advantage in all branchcfi of the local administration. And 
the eagerness shown not only by the indjiu^rs themselves, but 
by candidates for the post among the more influential Jieadmen, 
to distinguish themselveH by assisting the various officers of Gov¬ 
ernment who come into their neighbourhood, rendered work of 
all sorts among the villages much more thorough and satisfactoiy. 

It baa however now been decided to carry this improvement out 
to its logical conclusion by introducing a regular Rystem of s<i h. 

The number of sanctioned for each tahsil is as shown in 

the margin ; there are also in addition to tho stipendiary 

„ ddrs four honorary zailddrs, Alalik Sher 

shtlpnr ’" iluhammad Ndn in Bhcra, and Jfalifcs 

Kiia>^'" - Umar Haydt Khan, Muhammad Mubariz 

»«g«ib.... Khuda Bakbsh KLin in Sliah- 

Tet*! ■ pur who perform tho duties of zailddr 

ivlthin the estates owned by themselves or 
their neat relations. Tho saiiddrs are assisted by 51 mdmkhorst 
some of whom understudy the zatlddr within a i^rticular portion 
of the eailt while others act as assistants throughout the zaU. 

The sanctioned emolumonte and numbers of each grade are shown 
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CHAP* in-A. 

Admiolitn- 
ttrs DJvblanf. 

Etti]4^n ud 


l)elow. The Depntf Commissioner can make the tliatribution 
over taheils as he likcfi i — 
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In one or two oases, individuals who were formerly halqdddrs 
and are now iwiiwilior'? are permitted for their life-time to draw 
the ?!ame amonnt of ind^n as they were doing under the old 
schemei even though that amount he in excess of a lat grade 
iiidm. A list of zailddrs and ifidmkhofs is given in Appendix TI, 
but the grading has so for only boeti annoimcod provisionally, and 
is liable to be reconsidered at the end of the present war. 


vm*g* hmi- regular settlement, especially in the Khushilb Tabsfl, 

“»® settled by Captain Davies* a systematic plan was carried out for 

reducing tho number of village hea^lmen* which had in the 
fiumraary settlementa been allowed to increase, with bardly any 
check, to a reasonable figure, so that they might form a class 
posses^ of some weight and authority in tho country. The 
opportunity of the first revision was taken by largo numb eta of 
the men who wore then brought under reduction or their 
representatives to push their claims to reinstatement, and several 
hundreds of applications from smeh men and from new claimants 
demanding an increase in the number of headmen were presented. 
Very few of these were accept©!, as it is undoubtedly an ad¬ 
vantage to the administration to have tho power, iufiucnce and 
responsibility of tho village headmen confined to as few hands as 
possible. 1911016 the number was increased it was on the ground 
that some well-marked division of the village landowners had 
been hitherto unrepresented, and was important enough to de¬ 
serve a separate headman of its own. Headmen were also 
appointed iu a number of new estates where none hnd hitherto 
been appointed, and of course each colony chak boa been put 
under one or more headmen. At the recent revision, a statement 
was prepared to show in what villages the number of headmen 
was still excessive, and proposals were made for reducing them 
as vacancies occur. Tnis statement (in vernacular) is in the 
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Deputy CommiflBioner’s oMce. The total number of headmen in 
the diatrict is now—TahsQ Eherai 007 ; Sbflhpnr* 427 Khushab, 
284 ; Bargodha, 370 j total 1,688. and ayeragea about 16 to each 
estate excluding forests, and about one to every lU, 1*206 of laud 
re venue. Tlie average income of a headman from fees on the 
land revenue, water-advantage-rate and (vater-rates is about 
Ks. 100 per annum. 

In addition to the usual emoluments in the form of a cess 
on the land revenue and water rate, the headmen in Colony 
villages also have received grants of land, aggregating 7,197 
acres ; such squares are resumed without compensation when a 
headman dies, 

A rough idea of tlie relative importanoo oE the land owning 
tribes may bo got from the number of headmen of each tribe as 
shown in the following statement, in which, however, the number 
of Hindu headmen is unduly swelled by the figures for Bhera 
town where many of tbem are headmen of only one or two 
wells: — 
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CHAP.m-A 

AdJUifiiitxH- 

tiF«DJVb[OD] 

Y'IUi^d Aij- 
tnitktnitjg D. 


In crery eatate a wdjib^ul^arz or Tillage adniiniat«ifcit>n 
jpeen jneluded in the record of nghts, and sets fortli 
in detail the rules adopted by file villaper^ for the .'settlement 

fk-answered by each village as it 
mints fit, e.q., fiie management of the comm on da nils, the oollec- 
taon of gracing fe^s, the dfstribution of the water brought down 
by torrents or springs, or the oollection of petty toies or cessas 
for purely local purposes. 

complete report on the various cesi^ realised in the 
district was submitted ivitli Deputy Commissioner’s No. dated 
20th Septom^r 1892, and has been sejtamtelv print^, In 
some 30 estates in the north of the Khushdh Ttihsfi a spedal 
rate of 6 per cent, on tile land revenue was imposed by Captain 
Davies on outaders who hod obtained a propijetary fontiS» 1“ 
the estate and conferred on a selected headman under'the 
Xu o? fi*""n-lditiou to Ins ordinary remimer! 

a*f . I’r Government’s No 198 

dated _ 8th October 1893, it was held that this is not a cess at 
the fcposal of Government but a tMvkdJr, due belomrin- to 
the whole proprietary body. The orders aooordinglT were that 
^ess the propnetary body wished to have a =' 5 ^ 0010 ^ 00 1^ 

Zt aie ten sayiug that th^ tah.Mdri 

ttaoto HXnX® ‘o ilRoadman to he nominated from 
time to time by Government then no entry whatever hevond 

/if Hi/i°**7 Jj ^ from the interior proprietors 

of the iahldirt due should be made In no case did tL pro- 
prietora agree to leave this income to one headman to be seloot- 

^mmisfration paper of these estates that the due is leviable 

»«!.»; SIS? 

tn- annexation, it was reported that in 

hvNorthein India a oui^ ptevaUed 
by which the village artisans either made a small payment ^ 
money or rendered some service in the line of their own parti- 

« Pfoprfetoreof the village in which they 

resided, Sitli times the proceeds of this tex were realisid 

British Qovernmont 

mlmquished it to the landowners. At regular settlement it 
wt^ record ^ levied m 393 of the 667 estates in the district, 

**B1 in force. It is ordi- 
■^“>'Fmen, butchera, oobblera, 
silversmiths and barbers, but 
not on Brahmans, musiojaus, shop-keeFre or sweepers. It is in 


Tu cm 
arUnst. 
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fact a tax on artisans and is called katnidm from a chap Il^A. 

worker. MorooTer when a raan of the artisan class g’ircs up r~ 
hifl caste oncupation and becomes an agriculturist he is ctorapted affinSL. 
from the ta^. The rates chargoil vary considernbly in different —" 

villa^, but the moat common rate is two rupees per annum 
payable half-yearly by each adult male working at a trade, bova 
and aged men being let off with a lower mte» The total realisa- 
tiona for (he whole district amount to about Rs. 11,000 yearly. 

The tax^ia gonemlly realise I by the Yillage headmen through 
their private accountant (dAnrirdt) and applied to the payment 
of the Tillage watchman*3 salary, olr credited to the fund for 
common village expenses, or in some oases appropriated by tbe 
headmen or the landowners of the village. It is in many Tillages 
strongly objected to by the artisans, who are generally led °on 
by the weavers, and is evidently felt as a galling poll-tay[ realised 
by the landowning class as a mark of superiority from the artisan 
class. 

Malta is the name given to tho fund for common eipensas jTaXja. 
of tho viQago, and tho malba ceas is a coss levied for common 
purposes from the revenne payers in proportion to tho land 
revenue payable by each. At regular ^ottlemont in all tho 
papers of villages settled by Mr. Onseley one uniform condition 
was recorded to the effect that i>aly the following items should 
be chargeable to the viUage, fees on warrouts for realk- 
atiou of arraam* tho yiatwdri*e writing materials, cost of feotlino- 
indipnt travellers, and expenditure incurred by headmen when 
employed on business oonnected with the .Tillago,—the total 
expenditure not to exceed o per cent. Captain Davies^ on the 
other hand, entered the inalba at a fixed peroentave on the 
assessment of the estate, generally at the following rates i—£?»>., 

5 per cent., where the assessment does not exceed Rs. GOO' 4 
per cent., from Rs. BOO to Rs. 1,000; 3 per cent* from Rs. 1,000 
toRs. 2,000; and 2 per cent, where the assessment exceeds 
1^, 2,000. In these estates settled by Captain Diivics the prac¬ 
tice was for the headmen to realise tho porcentage fixed at 
settlement, and spend it pretty much as they liked. Dissatis¬ 
faction with the adinlnistnrtton of the common fund is frenuoutly 
expressed, and it is dilfioult to check tho aocounts. At Mr. 

Wilson's revision it was held that it was not advisable to interfere 
with long-standing custom, and the previous arrangements were 
allowed to stand, the former ontrien regarding malba being 
repeated with the addition that the headmen are bound to 
keep an account of the iueome and expenses of the commoa 
fund with some shop-keeper In the village, which shali be open 
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CHAP, ui-A- ^ inappotion of every revenue-payer, and every half^yesi- 

— to explain the aecounta of the oommon fund to the w-hole body 

revonue-payerfi. The only exception to this action was that 

— in some estates in which the percentage fixed was not in accord- 
ance with the general scale, or for other reasons was unsuitahlei 
a different percentage was fixed as the maximum rate to be 
oolleeted. No changes were made at the recent revision except 
that in cases where the headmen asserted that in practice tlif^y 
ccUeoted only snoh amounts as the accoimta showed to have 
been expend^, this fact was noted. The patwdri's stationery 
is no longer a charge on the tnalba. 

other In 86 villages of this district a sort of octroi tax, called 

”*“* dharaik, is leried on all sales of village produce to outsiders 
and on all purchases of outside produce oy residents of the 
village, the most common rates being a quarter of a ser* per 
maund (—10 aimas per cent.) on sales of grain and one pai^a 
per rupee (= Re, 1*9-0 per cent.) on the vaduo of other articles. 
It is usual for the headmen to give a contract for the year to 
some shop-keeper iu the village (dhartoM) who pays them a sum 
agreed on for the monopoly, and charges fees at the customary 
rates on all sales, the sellers being bound to come to him for weigh* 
meut, and he in raturn being bound to weigh their goods for 
them. The income from this source aggregates about Its. 2*800 
per annum and is generally credited to the common fund or 
spent on such public objects as improving the village well or 
supplying oil to the village mosque and tobacco to the guest-house, 
inn? villages a custom exists by which the landowners realise 
a tax, varying from Re. 1 to Rs. 7 on each marriage of a daughter 
of a uon-proprietor. It is paid by the bridegroom's father and 
is called j/tajri or sometimes ba^i as it is often paid in the 
form of a goat or a sheep ; and is appropriated by the owners of 
the land on which the brido^s Mher lives or by the landowners 
on whom he is dependent. 

Section fiiid OriminaJ Jnstico. 

citu ud foregoing section it has been said that the Deputy 

cHniiiui Commissioner is District Magistrate, and mention lias been made 
(jf the official and honorary magistrates. The District Judge has 
TfatCewd. also been mentioned, and the Civil Courts, which are subordinate 
to him, have been described. 

Niunbtr ui] The statistics for the work accomplished by the Civil and 
Criminal Oourte will be found in tables 35 and 34. The total 
volume of civil litigation is not unduly great and most of it calls 
for no special remark. There are however one or two classes of 
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Oiisos spiTial to I his imrt of thf Piinjal), if not to tliis district. One chapjh o, 
is (ho dnss^ of oasiis (u'liich maj he eilliDr Jrii or Criminjin rurTiid 
arising out of the distrilndion of water flowiup^ off Uie hills j crjmJaaj ju*, 
iiiiotlu'i- I'hiss arises out of a custom in the Thnl which forhirls f hfl ^ 
ijicaklu" up of nvustc latid in the piMs (Lc., so as to restrict mr/. 

the eatehmonl) of n pre-existing field ; ITie nature and extent of ^ 

the rights of owjiers and non-owners in the common gracing Jnnds 
ctf the Thai will uleo hare to he threshed out in the Ciril Courts 
The i't>eont settlemont htis not added very seriously to the numhnr 
of suits for enliancemenf of renf;^ cte. 


If allowance be made for tbo past hisfcoiy of the district its 
population is hy no moans feriously addicted to crime. The 
average number of persons imprisoned during the voar has been 
diiS (including 20 females), or 9i por ten thonsaTurof toUal popu¬ 
lation. ft pys uiucb for the hiw-ahidiug character of the women 
of the distiiot that each year only ah out one in ten thousanfl of 
thoiii is convicted of an offence eonsidertt] to deserve imprison¬ 
ment-* Jhe Hindus n;id Sikhs find fJieir way into pri.soii in much 
smaller proportion tlmu the Afusalmnns, the proportion of eon- 
v'ietfi per ten thougj^nil of total population being 1 for the former 
and 10 for the lot ter. 


Tfio clinracti'i’ of the crimes committed h not sneli as to Crjf" 
indicJite any great moral depravity, hut it shows that the 
peasantry ai'c un(wnjimonly hot-tcmpcreif, more so now than 
twenty years ai^e. On the avemgo of the last ftre years 27 
murders or afcicnipts to murder have h™n reported. Serious riots 
are of somewhat frc(|ueiit occurrenco, about GO taking place 
annually, but they ore usually unpremeditated, and arc often 
occasioned hy a iiuddea quarrel aiiout land iwundarics, ii-j i^atiou 
rights, trespassing of cattle, hnllding of walls and similar common 
iucidents of a pCiisaut’s life. The parties to tlie quarrel hiso 
their tempers, and slrike each other with sticks or stones, and 
their friends on either side c^iiinot resist joining in ■ .and as axr's 
and agrienltural implotnciib are always handy and make dead I v 
wexipons of ofTonco, it^too often happens I hat one or more of tlm 
eondwitanla receives a faUl blow, ^Vhen the figbt is over, all 
are sorry for what has happened and they try to make it up 
amoug themsaives, so that it is often iliMcult for Ihe police to 
got evidence aufBeient to oouvict in such 


* On [ lid otlii*r ti-mj ibifia :.ni tnr too inKnjjr bxndiw o| thv an vrjlttti Uw n b uih 
I*rrtchU>d for uiiUtiid adJ bF'.]«; Ibr.* in? not Donijdcfeil J^nlflubn b/ tjOr Crnrt*^ hot 

llrtjf l-svo Ji .i:ia4(A HI i-ffcct, o|»T. iTie meig 'i ivi^ot f- T 'iw. Tborc u« ipiiij n Orel no inhibit 
tbotf I f ttnf cUfM t urbs tnoW iHina till* ifiilrMO td Uii* rffnt 1 Jl ^F^lir Mboirl t,f rto 
iiMT ot4r.jti-(?d in tLo dUlriot l l]4U Fii'b jroir hiJj ihoiiL rnt (d ton UhMiaqd of Oo VQtoF'n ^ 
raiuiviiMied to 'Imi vo ttio pauEi'b uH'Jit nf Imj.niFdinTiM’nU'^ 


u 
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In 1897 the ayera^G number of murders or attempts to 
«..« muTf^PT wiu? only 12 pr annum and of serious riots about 10, so 
CrtniMrjiii- it is clear that there is an increasing tendency on the part of 
aggrieved persons fo take the law info their ow n hands, and that 
CtknM gf the majesty of the law' is not sufficiently in evidence to deter 
Ttoknc*. them from resorting to violence* On the otiior hand the criminal 
courtfc arc regrettably popular as a means of annoying neighboars 
who arc not sufficiently offensive to be worthy of persoual assault. 
These two tendencies—to break heads on slight provocation and to 
make criminal complaints without cause—interact on each other, 
greatly to the dotriraeut of law and order* It \viil be seen from 
table 48 that nahout one case in fotir brought to trial results in 
acquittal or discharge j this is largely due to the frequency \vith 
which false charges are made ; hut the lively hope of escape 
eucourages the hot tompC'red to bring their axes into play, and 
the apprehenaiou that even a known luurderar may easily bo 
acquitted tempts the avengers of the victim to institute pi^ocoed* 
In^ against all the connections of the real culprit, in order to 
ensure for them as much vicarious suffering as may ho. Thus a 
vicious circle has been made, which can only bo broken by a 
Tigorous campaign against perjury. 

By far the commonest .ause of violent crime is sexual 
jealousy, or female emancipation* It has been shown in Chapter I, 
Section C, that marriageable girk are considered a valuaJjle asset, 
and are generally not disposed of in marriage till they are well 
on in years. Sometimes the father or guardian of a girl Wiiits 
too long, in the hope of getting a higher bride-price. In these 
cases tho girl has generally set her" affections on a man of her 
own ohoice, and if her father wdll not accept what he is preparctl 
to offer, she will elope with him ;; sometimes the father porsista 
in marrying her to a husband of hi& ow-n choosing, and in these 
cases the bride will generally seize the earliest opijortunity of 
making off with her lover* In either case there is all the material 
for a munler or else for a crop of cases, civil and oriminal. 


Tlie only apparent effect on crime of the growth of the 
Jhelum Canal Colony has been an increased numb or of burglaries. 
The colonists are on the w hole a law-abiding class, but thov 
brought in their train as tenants and menials a certain number 
of undesirables, and the demand for cheap labour at harvest 
time draws a crow'd of adventurers from the neighbouring tracts. 
To such ns these the wealth of tho colonist is a great temptafiou. 
The Jmigli also, who now finds himself a substantial agriculturist^ 
neighboured by other agriculturists, equally suhatautial but 
inexpert in tho indigenous sport of cattle-lifting, cannot ignore so 
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easy u pi^y^ !iud finds a uoDgenUvl relRXuticn fixim liis uu won tad crap, ui-b, 
labour m his anciont hobby, ariTZnd 

Although cattle theft ia uo louyor easily first amoDg the ®****^'^““ 
ciiuius of the district (for the last five years out of an average of c^tuTttiiH 
2^0Jt8 cognizable case^ f wore oases of cattle theft, as against 
2 l-i cases out of 1,005 iu 1R071 it still ranks no it to burglary, 
ivith Nvhieb crime it also overlaps,* 

It is as lias been said, the traditional pastime and eicito- 
ment of the cattlo owners of the Biir^and until recently was not 
tbought to deserve to be stigmatised as a erfme. Indeed it is still 
the cmlom lu some Bar viUagi's not to iuvest any boy with the 
turban wliioli: is tbo sign of maubood until ho has shown bis 

title to tbo honour by stealing a bullock ; often in case of unpleasant 
oonsef]uences bo is allow'cd to steal an animal belonging to a near 
relative to whom it is afterwards restored, A man who will not 
have anything to do with eattle*theft is looked down upon aa a 
only fit to sit in a mosque {maaU). The cattle IhicA cs 
of the Mr now find profitable employment in stealing bullocks 
from the oolomsts or the culfivators of the river valleys who arc 
less skilled in this business than tbcinselves. The thief c&or or 
/iala^ loiters about Lhc village and finds out where the animals 
are fastened and how^ they arc guarded, aad, generally on a moon¬ 
less night, makes a bole in the hedge ^par) or in the wall 
of tlie enclosure or bouso in which the cattle are kepi, gets out 
the coveted animal, and drives it away as fast as be can^ choos¬ 
ing, if possible, hard ground w-here no tracks will bo left, or places 
frequcnte<l by other cattle where the marks of thdr feet fkAur- 
chhi) are Ukelj to obliterate those of the stolen animal. Some¬ 
times to avoid the skill of the trackers he puU leather shoes 
(khtisaa) on the bullock so that it may not leave identifiable 
tracks, and he will sometimes put ou and sometimes take off bis 
own shoes with a similar object. Wht n day breaks he loaves 
frequented paths, and drives the animal through the trackless 
jungle (o/j/dr). When be nears a villf^e in which some accom¬ 
plice (ras^^or) lives, ho ties up the bullock in eome secluded spot 
(oftf) in the junglo, goes to his friend and either shows him the 
animal or tells him where he will find it. The aocomplice at 
nightfall takes the animal on to some other receiver of stolon 
eattlo {fasseor)t while the original tiiiof returns home to disarm 
suspicion ; and so the animal is poiwed on from hand to hand 
along a chain of rocoiv^ers. until it rtiaehes a great dis¬ 

tance from the placu where it was stolon, and is thought to be 

*TliaicHi(0f OSS SnrisliiriH [ivr ^kEumiu fo? iput 113 *' 

tite iAt ol KOiJ ibflM BiiH kn not neVoDvJ atUt IhkCtk. 
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CHAP. JIt-fl* 

civn ifld 
wd'iDtjnil Jus- 

Hce. 


safi; from [jaisuit. A aWuii animal rises in value as it L-nts aivav 

wanistolen anmials into unol her dislrict sons to delnv pollen 

_ ‘*1® Senurolly ^ets Ms retraril' 

CstnuLift. annuals okewliere. Stolen rattle geuemllv am sej t toiuI, 

weast into Jliang, GujfiinviSl», Gnjrat, MifSuVsli, Lvallipilr 
Montgoinei-y, Jfuzaffnrgarli and l<'eroijep(,rp, stolen ramels to.’ 
A^H‘o"’ 3 fils r^aUnre, l^erosepore and 

4 

vs s Confine Li's operations to I lie Bar he eom* 

mouly steals hia animal while grassing- In tlje jnnelo in the lieat 
of the j av or the darkness of the night, ivhi>n Mio h^^rda trkhent\ 
generally boys or old men, are carelessly playing games in the 
sMo or induing in Acep. In such ak^o, 
nfmid to teU the owner of the theft and the owner doZ not 

iintii some hours bav'e 

\Vhee the owner W/a) learns his loss, he does not a ndo 
ir form the poii^ but proceeds to make up a pnVute si.7irub-mirf\^ 
comusting of sa few of his ow-u friends and 0^^^ X iS 
trackers of whom there jire many in the Bar soinenl them 

well acquainted with the tracks of the noted thioviWol I he neiL^h- 
honrh^l. He shows Hie truekera the marks made hv the stofen 
they proceed to himt for its fmeks (kht^re}, VVJu u 
they find them, the party proc ed fo hdiow uii the tracks -ts fist 
^ l.o.s,l,to. Sornotimo, thoy fin.l tl.e tmoki midn t 
on his way to commit the theft and the tracker follows them nn 
fiacktvar^ •.ptc/tliUTe) to s<!e wdiem he camo from. As thev 
along after the stolen aniiuah one of the paitr now and then 
^^CQUib a high or other eminence to get a look out for 

he h,„f .n the j„„gto »h oau.e urar i vMk'i. ” 

Jmet any one in the jangrlo they make i nquiries as to whetliar the 
• tolon anunnl Ims been scon nnii sometijnes idontifv tko (liief 
n this way. When they loso Iho tracks in iinfayouiiihlc >'riiiin(i 
ri,.,y make a ronnd i„ hopes of piekfa. d,,.^ un'’araIn 

Sometr«eker. aroivoBderf..lly skilful in folibwiii-. tr:iSks°a ,d 

s”tohm"!„to‘aV'^^ ITpuemly they follou up and .li.;:;;™, the 
stoUii annual .)0 tinloa or more from the place ivliere ll ivas 
stolon, the search liavmg .K-ciipie,| .s,.verai (lavs in one ea-^e.‘a 

n« 'r‘ ‘fV' !»"S. ivaa tracked llimngh ^ah- 

iroiii the in.’ P'-sliiiwir, and oven (uni iy n covered 

»■ .5 /I 1^^“*“’’' g “nolliera mare stolen I'roni near Shiiliiiur 

rcroz-^ifoiS. in 
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vVlieii tJie animal itv M cannot lie foriwl Hut tin? tracks hnv^ 
lerl to ti«ar some man’s woll or cultivatoJ enclnguru in the 

jnnglf;, the search party scikc on him and (Icmand its rcstoratioin 
If he IS guilty and the pidence strong against liim, he will dve 
it up fin which case it is called Jtufftmn) or morn frcrpicotly ndll 
get it GORTeyod as a strayed auiinal to some i>niini from which 
the owner can get it, or will gire some other animal in eirchange 
(fci?or toffffran} or pnrehaae the owner’s pardon hy putMai^ "'ii 
shawl on 1 he complain ant’s wife and calling her hia sister* “tu 
satjh a case no nml’ce is borne, hut if lie flwlines to return the 
animjil or give some Romponsat ton and the owner still hcliores 
him guilty, a feud {rfiftdi results and the injured man watches his 
opportunity !o get one of his onemy’s cattle strplun in revenge or 
to do him some other injury. Slionhl tiie accused jMirson devfare 
hjs innocence be is allowed to clear himself hr the oath ' niaa or 
piVdA) of some fGspeotahlc person in u honi the owner of the stolen 
animal has coiiticlence. TJiis pe?rson, if after enquirj^ ho is con- 
viacod of the ionocenco of the aecuscrl, will nwear to his inno¬ 
cence in some mtifltjUB or f the iisiml fnrmof oath 

fieing somewhat as follows : God knows, the Prophet knows, 
and my sonl kiioirs, that this man is innooont nud that he knows 
nothing alKJut the theft.’’ 

Should fho track party fail to find the animal, the owner 
sends word flArl to all his friends describiug the brand and other 
marks of the sfadmi animaU When one of these men imat'khiU}^ 
it may Ise years aftr r, discovers the stolen animal, he informs the 
owner, and bargains with him for the price (7imf Mai nf his in- 
formatinn He then takes him to the place irhcre he saw tho 
stolen animal, often a matter .seme risk, as in the Biir stolen 
cattle arc often kept apart from the rest in charge of stron- 
herdsmen prepai-od to re^sent the approach of any one come to^ 
identify them ' felu), When he 11 nds it, he mav oifImr endeavour to 
rccovu, it hy fores, by b irgaining, or call in tlm aid of the police, 

*Maiiy especial ly of the people of tho Bar, consider it a point 
ot honour not to call in the poliee till all other means have failed 
so that many cases of oattlis-theft are not reported at ail, or arc 
rcjjortod so late that it is imprwsiblo to obtain proof. TItitr is 
|iow«'ver, a growing b? nlcnoy to invoke jK)Hce aid, for althomrli 
ail are au'rced that cat le theft is br«. ming Jess cmimioii nwiiig to 
the (500 struct ion of ivinals and the lijjreail of niiliii al inn, Min nuin- 
her of ca'ios rejjoi tod show.s a bmdency to iimmasn. Some of the 
leading Jiieii uf tlie Bar too are fin lin-j that it pays bettor to assist 
the aurhorities to put down cattle-theft Thau to'sharc in the pro¬ 
ceeds of successful thefbs as a price for theur aid or conniTance. 


CffAP. m-B. 

dtril Ki^d 
CriiniiiJiI iijS' 

flH. 

Ctub Ukc.It. 
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CHAR Inudiihlu tcuduncy lias not yet breome niariifost 

^ to the aamc extent; and even in the I^^i^ the pportiiig instinct 
sometimes outweighs the knorvledge of what pnjH best. It uas 
live. recorded by 3Ir. Wilson that ‘'the ^vomen aJao, apparently, do not 
approve of cattle theft, for they churn the milk of stolen 
■ imimals and even of their offspring separately from that of aui- 
. mals honestly come by.” In this respect th*ere ivould soem to 
have beuii a regrettnhie hack-sliding i this pleasing indication of 
au active consciciioo is now practically non-existent In fact it 
musl| unfortunately, he admitted that at the present rate of pru- 
the total at^lition of cattle-theft, and even its reduction to 
liniits at all creditable to the administratioHj will take an uncon¬ 
scionable time. 


Ltvjrcn [iiii.1 There arc 8 Barristers-at-Law practising- in this district, and 
uw.writ*», 28 Pleaders (10 first grade and 18 second grade). There arc also 
three Ucvenue Agents of the second grade, entitlcfl to practise in 
the court of the Commissioner, and all courts suburdinato to him. 
The sanctioned scale of petition-writers ii^ 15 of the first grade 
and iO of the second, htit the numbers actually pmetiaing are^only 
13 and 36, respectively. There is a Bar Association at Sargodha, 
but DO Bar library, 

RtgiiAndon. Kcgist ration of deeds is mainly carHcxl out ijy the non¬ 

official Suh-BegLstrara, who aro Malik .Muzalfnr Khan at Shahpur, 
Diwun Jawflhir Mal“ at Bhera, Sardar Baliiidqr Klidn at KhusliHh, 
and Mian Muhammad Hayat at Sargodha. All Talisildirs and 
Adib Tahaiidars arc joint Snh-Rpgjstrars GX^offtelo. DelaUcJ 
statistics will be found'in Table 37. The number of deeds ros¬ 
tered ycarl averaged 1,820 in 1S97; in 1902 tho number 
vv’iis iis loiv A3 but sijiog then it lissi rzsGii fflirlv stcfidiily \ 

reached j^,U08, and since then the average has been 
I||03. The value of the property affected has increased greatly i 
in 1807 it averaged loss than 8 lakhs of rupees; since 1010 it 
h^avtm^ed lls. 14,1 Uli. The great majontv of the deeds 
, affect immovable pi‘opcrty, so it is probable that' (as the zamm* 
Mrs freely assert) the rocordiKl value is considerably iullated 
te defeat pre-omptors.f 


■ niitd iiLott. 


UobI 


+1^ !" t,w0ot rthiGli mmj l» .lyoM u -jwi- 

; thougb iljflif U act KiuiriutOKl, lh*j are Bumiut amW 

<1> A. pare Willed Whlob wi.MpKU,ij ifTiBattoiTiinr- -—--=-■ 

; Witj oattif Jiul pUFcliif^ li« nporM Iho |^al^ n, |k £x» tiS 


wnl tlw pr^Qiplinjf filfttjeIn*acvrr gill it* water. 


AikMtlrwi ciiiCk k*.! «.:ilcl-.->i,li. nqUukT^ aj-mBimJ i\i tiftv 

Piirr(^*i],n,li«irar whidi m* la U r^ruiHlnl m *<»a u 

™ an eatrart a* fu- aa lila L^e, Tlrt official*, ay i ti 

’.JT *.r' J"*- “»• 
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* Zq rT‘«l^^ted foTMti tit Elmlitb sdibc [DEoprim^r bjr sitDital Lniuili }| 

^ Tlic foncgfoing table shows the number of estates held iu the 
various forms of tenure in 1915, Considerable changes in the 
number of estates hove been made at the recent Tevisions of 
settlement, owin^ chiefly to the creation into sejmrate estates of 
grants of State land to indivlduolB. At regular settloineut the 
total nuDiher of estates, i.e., of areas for which a fteparate record 
of rights has been made, was rettimecl its P47 ; now it is 1,070 
of whicli 79 are reservcil forests; 10 are unallotted Crown 
estates; and :J30 are owned hy Government, but nlloited to 
lessoBs or csilonista ; of the remainder 52 nro held on a join I 
::amindtiri tenure and 699 are held on thepa<^fi'?rfrior bhaiy/hftdra 
tenure, that is, the common land is owned on sliares eiiher 
according to fixed fractions or proportionate to the reyonuc 
paid by each individual owner. The prevailing tenure is tlio 
bhaiyiichdro ivhere the extent of [Kissessiion is the measun^ oF each 
man’s rights ; and if reference be ba<1 to th« pant history of the 
country, and the wstem of revenue management under tlie Sikhs, 
to say nothing of the vicksitudes to which sociefies and famllif‘a 
oro Buhject even under the beat ordered Government, it will not 
be a subject for surprise that such should haye been the result. 
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CHAP* iij G* Caplain Davit?a in \m cL'port on the ry^iilnr setHomonf thus 
clt^cnht's tin) cuiiscs wiik li hid fx) lliifi slnto of ^vfFnir.s : 

RflVflnuei 

vi»i— On tliu {Itssylutinn of tho Mu^liril yinpin^ niiarulijf for n 

te- tiini‘]>rovnilefU cl iiritig wliirJi t he tfountry hutjniiio I ho Ihratre 

of inciHi^ant Oghtmg of tribu ivitij irilns Titritkl hy ihn inctmions 
of tbo Afghims. thif* succeudod the grifulnt^/ rule of Llie Sikhs 
TV hen, && has beon very liuly roHiarked, Mhe tendenoy was 
rather to abandon Tiglik'i, symbols more of mfsciy tlnin of troiiailt, 
tl an fo contend for their cisatjf duliaitioti and enjoyment,^ and 
if these causes of tbeniselTes ivere insufficient 1o weaken the 
strong ties that hind the [jeasant to t1u‘ soil o2 bis fathers, the 
necurronce at times of famintMi and other calaiuitios would concur 


in bringing about this result- Nor aiTi thes*^ the only causes that 
would tend to disturb the original cquilibriiiuv even n bem tiiis 
had ever exist'xl- Our every-day extrenenco toils us that the 
sCTBiai members of a family are not equally giffcctl. One is provi¬ 
dent another reckless : one Is pushing and active, wLilc another 
is altogether Tvanting in energy* It is needless to say. that while 
the former liasses unscathed through ordeals such as have been 
descrilied above, the latter is forced to sucouinh to theui. Again 
under sucli a rule as the Sikhs, the former would jirobably 
succeed in making a fjicnd at the ruler for tiie time being, ami 
with his nssistivnee would ixleud his ]]Oiist^S!iions at the expense of 
his weaker l>retbren ; and he it remembered iAere mis trU-rntrUg 
no redress should he presume on bis influence to do this* 


Among all the villages of the difltrieI, 60 only retain ihe 
comuiuirnl form of tenure, all the others haviug lost, or retained 
only in the shape of vague forms even the relation tlmt exists in 
paitsddri villages betTveen ancestral right and the fjossessiou of 
land* Tu some few villages the relative rights < f the mejubers 
of tbo oommmiity according to the family genealogy are well 
known and could he accurately stated* hut were found at tlie tiun* 
of settlement not to have heeii acted uixm for years, even for 
generations, and could not therefore be restored, the existiug 
status being taken as the of ojieratious* t'lie distrihurion of 
tlie revenue among tJie mcinborft of a village aceordiugiy is rogu- 
hitetl solelv by possession, cimh man jmying upon the laiul held by 
him at rates vaiying according to the uatum of the soil. In the 
Thai and tracts, a [lortlon of the revenue wns throiin 
the eiiLtio of the village, hut this f rms the only exception, eom- 
luou to all the distriett to the rule as above stated In the Bhera 
Tnhsfl during the Sikh rule a house-tax, called cf Rs* 2, 

used to collected fiTom all the residents in the Village; nud 
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the custom h still rotamed, a portion of tlio rcTemi/' being thrown 
by tbo iieoplo \;popi the Iioufds an^l rniscd by a hoiiso rato, ihM& lmj 
reducing tbo sum to bo levied by gracing and soil rates Be^ne. 

At Mr. Wilson's revision of settloioent it was round that tbe aUNl tt llw 
pnicoss of (liflintogration had continued The number of estates 
held joint liatl dpcn’osed from 66 to 5i; and the owners of vory 
few Citatos desired to tbeir land revenue in proportion to 
ancestral sbarcs. in almost every estate tho riiJo of aisLribntiou 
being that each owner should pay tbe land rcvomio chargeable 
on the land of bis bolding according to class and soil, Tliis 
flm rule followed even in the case of land irrigated by wells, 

Gscept in tbe Ard ci rcle of the Shah pur Tahsfl where the culti¬ 
vation was almost entirely dependent on wdls^ and the ownership 
was by wells and land attached to them. In the eirtates of that 
circle and in a few otliors clsewdiero the dij^.tribution of tho 
revenue was made hy putting a lump sum on each well and its 
block of land, this sum being distributed over tbe owners of tbe 
well in proportion to their sharas in tbe ownership. As mentioned 
by Captain Davies, at regular settlement in tbe Bir villages a 
portion of the assessment ivas generally charged on the hou^s 
and another on the cattle of I he villagCj but rinhts la tbo loud 
had by this time become more valimbJo, and this mode of distri¬ 
bution ivns no longiir desired by the people; so in all cases in 
that tract the whole asseasmeuf was charged on the ow'ners of 
(he land. In the Thai, however, it was atill the general custom 
to charge a portion of tbe assessment on the cattle, tho usual mode 
being to charge all the cropped area of the year at the uniform 
rate of four annas per acre except melons, which in some villog&s 
were exempted and in others charged at tivo annas per acre, and 
the remainder of the revenue was spread over all the cattle of the 
village, whether owned by landowners or others, in the following 
proportion ; Camel 16, buffalo 8, cow or bullock 4, sheep or 
goat 1. 

Tlic third Bcgular Settlement has not brought to light any 
L^rcafc change, so far os the old estoblishtd estates are concern- Twaiwi- 
od. In the ArA circle well-cultivation has almost disapi>oared iu 
the preseuev of perennial irrigation from tho canal The B^r Is, 
except for an ottd remnant here and there, fully irrigated* and 
pays all its revenue on tim laud* In tho Thai a certain number 
of villages have elect d to impose the whole demand upon the 
land, raising or lovering (he rate per acre, according as cultiva¬ 
tion expands or contracts ; buf Ihe nmjority of the villages adher¬ 
ed to the old aystem* though the tendency is everywhere to take 
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a greater shatv from the land and leas from the cattle* In the 
Mohar Circle Aever?il rilla^cs have net aside a fixed sum to he re- 
covered fpm the owners" of cattle* hut m this circle there is no 
niiniml adjustment of the ?oil-rat&s to the cultivated area 

From the romarlts just quoted* it iviU be readily conceived 
that jiroprietary rights ^voro somewhat ill- defined at the regular 
settlement; and that infiumerahlc claims were set up* based upon 
the tradition of ancestral rights, but unsupported by recent 
possession* The manner in which these were dealt with is thus 
described by Captain Davies ’ 

" The causes s.freaily ilescribed had combined to prodnee the state of things 
deecrilxxl, and the Rtaliia* at/bwsd /o Jot a lo%^ psfiodt was accepted 

ns (he basis of oar fiitnio nperatior^s both in oar jntljdiil dceieinns, And in the 
preparation of the record-of-righte and liabilities. Pedigree tables had hren 
dmwn out in the first inetaae* ; but it was found that althotij^h the eenealogies 
of the Tillage comniiinities were well known, and there were often iarfs and 
pot4(t, or ns they are <!al]pd rar^ii*, yet these Iiotl not been act^nl oa for flevemi 
generatioiiA* PoBseHstoa in no way corresponded witb sharee, and the lands of 
propnetors of one nominal division were often found miied nn with thow of 
anotber. The State dtin'mr tlia _ t ■ i * 


another. 


or 


^ ^8“ Sikh times were taken in tinr] bv 

iaidt } while items of common income, sticb as dharat, komidna 
and m the Thal*pii?i, were appropriated hy the headmen on the pretence of 
defTBTing Village eiMnses, Since aaneiation the re venae haa for the most 
part been paid on boldingw by a ti^ha rai.r, or by a dietribation on p]oiighfi,&o, 

L-' the foregoing description of the conditiOM, onder which nreprie- 
torehip oiiet^ fora period long anterior to the supervention of British 
rule, it will bo undorefood that pojtr^non was the foot mainly relied 
the deeiaion ot diepntes connected with the title to land, 
may be redneed to three oloosea : 


on in 


Suits of Ih ts kind 


ClAlmi 

drfltdi 


r.— That in which parties out of possesalon eued those in possesBion for 
whole vil rages or for piartictiiar plote of land. 

Tl.--Tbatin w^hioh patties in posseseton of a certain portion of land 
81WH1 a,descendant of the common aneeator, in posaeseioa of a larr^er 
share, to obtain re-allotment in aecordance with ancestral ehares. 
III.—Claims by collatemla against widows* daughters or sofis in-law 
of a deceased sharer, cither to obtain possession of the inheritaneo 
or to restrain the parties in possession from alienating the same. 

Ification migbt he extended further, Int the above divisions 
comprehend the great mass of litigation ; *nd a Bijlflcient general idea will be 
conveyed of the latter by following this armagement, and doscrihint; the arijij ^ 
menu ordiuaralj pqt forward on both sides* 

. "trenons efforts were made to recover posseftilon of land of which the 

poBfleesion throtigh acrid ent^ calamity, or as 
k! iinprovidetico, and fearful perjury wiu resorted to to 

obtomtiusead* Whmthe dis^ssion was beyond the period of llrailAtion, it 
WM generally alle^^cd that the Land riaimed had beou ritber mortgaged or lent 
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the 0iiit failed in its objeof. [□ other oasee, the purtj in mistruetfai 

of tbo Vtdirlitiy of his piesoriptive title, woqld fDottabLy scok to.Btrongftbea it bj- CIbJuu of tb 

the prtidaetion of a GotitlDus doed of sale ; of eouriBc if he faitecl in eatabliBhisg 

the gQnuiaen$9:» of the deeds the plea woa fatal, bqb 1 fear, that, in manj m- 

dtanees, foiled tloOGTnente s^nooeeded io pasaing for genqine ones, eo oarelesaJj 

trere legal instrnnieDts of all kinds draitYn up in former daja. As often hour-' 

ever, as good groandv for hclieviug that perjury or forgery had been commits 

ted existed, n prooecution was instituted. Tn this way namben paid the 

penalty of attempting to mieledd the eourts, and 1 have roason to know that 

these prooeediugfl were attended with the best result^^, 

** The Bccoad class of eases woroj. as a rule, very sitaplej. as enquiry every- ^ 

where showed, that, ae far os the laeniory of living meu earned them book, 
poBBCssien had been unequal, and bnd oonstltuted the sole eritericn for regulat¬ 
ing eacb luan^s riglite and liabilities.^ With few except!ana therofore, elaims 
to obtain re-allotment oE land in aooordauw with audestral shares were rejsot- 
Oil. The OEceptions were cluedy whore land hail been held uadividod by '.he 
different momberB of one familyj caeh naviug caltivated in aooordanoe with 
hie meauB and ability. 

“ The third deseription of eoaca were more embarmasing, bect&use, while 
throughout the district, and more partiouEarly among the? Awiinsj the feeling 
against landed property posing throagh femuleB is very strong, the dictates 
of natural JuBtiofl diBinoliue from passiug orders the effect of whkh will bo 
saddenly to deprive a miQ of land which he has cultivated for many years and 
has learned to look upon, afl his own The voice of the country, however, was 
too strong to he directly oppoaod, and it was only by means of arbitration 
that, on the death of the widow, any portion of her deceaBcd husband's tn* 
heritauea could be reserved to her soadn-bw- Attempts by the widow daring 
her lifotirne to effect the Bamo object by means of a formal gift or hetitioiis 
ado of the property to the a^m-in-law were invariably dlBsTlowed as opposed 
to local coBtom/' 

The detsiaions given at regular aottlemant still form the Ijaais J*S!^**^ 
of the system of proprietary right throaghout the district, but * 
there has been a great development towards further separation 
of rights and sub-division of too la nib The total nninher of pro¬ 
prietors which at regular sofctleinont was tl3,0Jil was 87,913 » 

in 191 i, an iacrease of IGI per cent,; and the nniuber of 
separate proprietary holdings which was at regular gottlanieiit 
29,313 had inoroased In 1911 to 7o,997—this great inoreasa 
being chiefly due to partition anl alienation. During the 
three year^ ending 19l‘t, areas nggregatiag 313,190 acres were 
divided between the individual o^vners This rapid separation of 
rights in the land la a marked feature in the progress of the district. 

It is, generally speaking, a great ml vantage, las an owner put in 
separate possossien of hig share of the land is likely to develop it 
much faster and oultivate it much better than he did when other 
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HBAP. lu-c. *^h^rehol(lers might claim th^ porting of the joint holding in his 
— pcwweesion* Compared ivith the advautagoe, the drawbacts are 
B«muL i^ignificant, but aoinotimcij a passioD for in iepeiideut poaseasion 
leadu indiyidujiltf to dLioanrl the juii titiou of lands which are more 
useful when kept; joint, for instance the steep liiU-aidea of the 
Salt iiattge, which lose much of their ralue to the coniiimnil:^, if 
the cattle cannot wan i^er over them at v^ilL J nother defeirt is 
to bo noticed in tho bed of the Jhelnm; hero too meticulous an 
insistence on distribiitiFo justice has led to the division of the 
Inlands into long narroiv strips which can hardly he cultivated at 
all. At present partition is proceeding anac^o in i£hushdh Tahsil j 
the whole of that tract in the JInhdr Cirolo which lies betw'oea 
the Railway line and the TJial Oiroie has haon or is being deak 
with, and it is almost certain that, as soon as the preli mi nary 
questions of right have iieeu cloai>>d up, the hulk of the Thai 
waste will have to he dividetl up. 

In the Tlial up to 1907, owing to the small value of tho land 
a peculiar custom used to exist hy w'bich in jnost estates all 
residents, whatever tlieir position or antecedionts. were recorded as 
owners of the land they liapponed £e cultivate- At Mr, Wilson's 
revision in those estates hy common consent of the whole body of 
proprietors all residents cultivating land or paying grAKing dues 
on r^attle were^ admitted to ho proprietors in the estate on almost 
equal terms with those who were entered as proprietors at regular 
settlemecfc. In many of the Biir cstatn'S a similar rulo seems to have 
existed at regular settlement, and almost* every cultivator, wJiat'^ 
ever his dwto or pusition, iraa then entered as owning the land he 
cultivated, now but in that circle rights in land had by 1890 become 
so valuable that t!je former owners nowhere agreed to admit new 
oomera to an equality, and in that circle, as elsewhere throughout 
the disfcnct, only those men were recorded as owners who do’^ 
rrvra a title in the ordinary way from tbs owners of regular 
settlement 

Lven in the Thai the old oustom In^caiu'? imprivoticablu, so 
^►on as the possibilities of gram cultivation became generally 
kno\in* It was obviously absurd tint land capable of producing 
anything up to iO inaiinds of grain to the acre should be aequireu 
in full proprietarjf right by all and sundry in return for the trifl¬ 
ing labour of driving a plough ihrough tliu light soil aud soLitter- 
ing seed, Oonsequently a wise Deputy CommisMoner, Mr, C, H, 
Atkins, i^ued executive orders to the effect that in future those 
wlio cultivated lu the eomtuon waste shiuld be recorded as co- 
sbarcTs in possession " (if they already were share-holders in the 
common), or as temiuts-at-wiil (if they were not). Thence for- 
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Tvartl the only mothofl by which oomnion land oould be transferred 

to the hokliii^B of iudividunls wiis by j^i^rtition. Unfortunately ~ " 

it U by 1)0 men ns clear frotii the records^ e.«actly who am on titled 

to a sbarc when partition takes place, and what the measnro of right — 

is to be The com mo nest entry is to the effect that the shureh aiders 

are thuw who paid roveniio on land and cattle, according to the 

share of rCFcdue paid. But as the shares of revernie paid haro 

fluctuated year by year^ according to the extent of cultivation 

and the numher of cattle, it is obviously very necessary to deckle 

the year for which the revenue shares are to be reckoned. But 

various villages have various eutrieSi and before partition can 

take place It has to be decided vvliat is to bo the measure of right 

for each village. Two leading cases were rcccatly decided by a 

omrL of first instance, from which those principlee emerged 

" unless tho isjcord of 2nd lleguUvr Settlement gave sume clear 

indicalion to the contrary, tlio measure of right must be held to 

be the revenue payable, either ou laud, or on cattle or on l>ofh, 

according to the Rooorrl-of'Rights of Jsfc Regular Settle me ht.” 

It IS however possible that tlio findings in those two crises 
(Dmvi and Adhi iCotj may ho reversed on appeal, so the 
question ol rights iu the Thai waste has yet to bo finally an¬ 
swered. 

In all estates includiug (Minimop-lands, iWfcas lieen uoted 
whether persons who have acquired land by sale, gift, or exchange, 
are also entitled to the share in the common correaponding to the 
extent of their acquired ownership. In any holding in which an 
owner Is not entitled to the uorresjyondiTig share of oomiiion-land 
that owner is known as a m4Uk qabza.** So far as possible, the 
Uevoiine Recerd has been made to show in all such holdings who 
is entitled to tho share in the com mon-land. 

Out of a total area of acres of Crowm laud allotted Pnopriiiitj 

in tho Colony up to the end of 1915 only 6,6fi8 acres were j?iven 
to indivitliials in proprietary right; these grants were macie either 
hv anctiou sales or by way of compensvition for old proprietary 
land taken up by Government for roads canal, etc.: 473 acres are 
under townij. It is tberefow clear that no proprietary rights of 
any great importance have been created. 

There are only two estates In the district in wliloh the land 
rovenue haa bean compounded for by the owners. The whole 
of AUirpur ,au unirrigafced vLlln:>o uoar ICUushab), and 3,000 
odd acres of Jahindbid ate owned in this way free of iand-reveaue 
for ever. 
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cHAP^iU'C, In a few villages in Bhem anc! sovaral in Khuabdb, 
iaaltttqddri ot aln 7iudk£t;al riglits exist In the former lah- 
Ei«v«itiu. sil the iaailtiqddrs are generally resitlenCs of a parent village^ 
tmiWaW* ownoi's of land on ivhioh a mit^njifidr has been 

allowed to sink a well. In Klioshdb the persons who were 
nuiiikdttr fjabsa at liegnlar Sfttlement wore often rceorded aa 

S ing a taalltiqddri due to the full owners ; thbi due is further 
fribed under Chapter III, Section A. 


CDiiciia. 


In 1S97, Mr. Wilson wrote as follows vvitli regard to hound- 
aries in the bed of the Jhelum :— 


Oiii tho river JhelaiD the l>i>i]DJariea of estaha ual bohjingt once (ired 
are not aUered by tbo aatiou of tlio riTcr^ but nt the reaoiit revisiou of ifettle- 
in<.’iJL, owing obiedy to tbe inAcoarauy iind incodiplebonosH of the provioii# 
tiiap$, a JiflpaU vriuj fouttJ going on as to boaudarv' botwocn nlizioat every pair 
of esta^ on opposite 91J08 of the river* Complete and ocoarate mapj were 
ma<le incluiiiijg the aotuol bed of tho etTe.vtnj, and nil benn liirtea were 
aetborlutively laid dotfo ID nocordaiiae with provioLie duemoni^. Now that 

the boundary (ixcd can 1 m laid Jo^n witk oiue and >aeuuraoj from the maps 
iiOff drawn to soallo^ it is probable that tlie^o fretjueut arid troublesome 
dieptUes will become a tliiiij^ of tho 


It was found, however, when now maps had to he prepared 
in 1913 , that there were still many inetanoes in which the maps 
of adjoining estates either ovcrlappod, or left gaps of apparetitiy 
unmapped tori#tory, and several strips of tana or ^vatcr were 
claimed^ by two villages. All those defects and disputes wore 
dealt with in the following manner x the liivcrain Betaohmont of 
the Survey of India traversed the whole rivor bed, and laid down 
a series of pillars on both banks, according to a single system of 
sijuarcs for the whole tract; a large uumhor of survey stations 
were also fixed on the ground, and the patwdHs were supplied 
with mappmg sheets, ruled in ouares of the general system and 
with the stations exactly plotted. On these sheets the pfiifedf{s 
made their field maps, and ns all villages hairl their squares based 
on ouo pair of co-ordinates any discrepancy in the boundary 
became at once apparent, and was climinate<l. A single map 
has also been compiled on a small scale, showing the village 
houudaries in the river-bed continuously. Tf in future there is 
any boundary dispute, all that will he neoessary will be to 
reconstruct a portion of the square system bv linking up the 
base line stones on either bank, and Lhen laying out the boundary 
according to the map of oi^Jier village. 

Oq the Chenab, the rule of fluctuating boundaries prevailed 
i/ i? which year permanenr houndarles wore laid down, 

t robably it will be found advisable, when aext the Chenab Circle 
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comeg Tinder seftlcnaent, to employ the services of the Birorain 
Detachment- 

Tlie rt^Ufsi of irrigation from eacli well iiml for tlmf pur¬ 
pose hare heen stated an detail in the statainent of rights in vrells 
attached to the jamabandi of tlio standing record. Regarding 
rights of irrigation from innndation canalBj>otli State and prirate, 
a separate map and file were drawn up and at tented hy Air. Wilson 
for each canal (except the new Snhtwal Canal then in process of 
derdopment), but this not made part of tin' standing recorrl 
of the Tillages concerned. On Governlnent canals no <leflnite 
rights in water nre acknowledged. A very imporhint cl ass of 
rights of irrigation ia found in the villages in the Salt Range and 
along ita basOt whore the cultivation ifi almost entirely dependent 
on tlic drainage from the higlier ground or on the torrents from 
tho hills above, and righfa in the Avater ai-e much more important 
and valuable than rights in tlie land. At regular settlement 
Captain Davies carefully recorded these rights, and rt the suhse- 
quent revisions also special nitention was paid to the correct 
record of ail rights in toments or in drainagn n*ater in this part of 
the district. In the case of most of the well-defined torrents the 
water is divided in accordance A%ith traditional shares bv erecting 
long ombanJementa of stone and earth in the bed of tLe torrent 
soon after it debouches from the bills so as to divert the proper 
share of the whole water of tlic torrtmt towards the fields of 
those entitled to n share. I'hose tlehls oro sometimes j^ituatod 
miles away from tlie point where the torrent is first divider!, and 
on the way to them tJie water is divided into smaller and still 
smaller sharesi until in many cases the share in the total volume 
of the torrent falling to a particular owner is only a very small 
fraction, and yet is nectasary for the irrigation of his field far 
out in the plaih. Theso rights are of tho ntmtost importance, and 
have been very cai-efully attested and recordeil in theadministra* 
tion paper of etich village and also in the list of holdings 
bandi ). They are often the cause of feuds and riob, and any 
attempt to infringe them should be severely puuished under 
the Penal Codo* In the case of tho smaller torrents gimerally 
and of drainage ivater floiving doivnivards in no ivell-delinoil 
channel, tho usual custO)n is that the owner of ihe higher 
field can turn the whole of f he water on to his field, and only 
when he has hod enough or Ids embankment is breached by 
the accumulation of the water, is his neighbour loAver down 
entitled to irrigation ; and so from letrace to h^rrace ibe water 
passes down the slope until it has all ln?en absorbed. Tn tliet;e 
cases also the ri^ht of eaeli field to Avater has been carefully 
recorded in the lust of hokllngs* 
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CHAP* m-c. The method of aiteatation adopted in the locent reTieiou 
WAS 03 foiloTsrs:—A list of all fields which were previously 
recoiled as entitled to water or which were fonud to he actually 
ohtJiiiiiiig waier^ was prejjared for each Tillage ; in tliis the pre¬ 
vious entries for oacli Jiuld weiv^ inserted* and explained with 
the aid of a coloured map to the cultivators, WheruTer a change 
iu the old entries was admitted or proved to lie necessary^ the 
necessary conretion was made and attested either by the Tails li¬ 
do r or by the Collector. Wherever there was a conflict between 
present practice and apparent rightj the fact that this eonfiict 
oiisted was noted. In all cases of dispute* the Collector him¬ 
self determined what tho entry should be. The rcBulta of tliis 
• attestation were then incorporated in the village administration 
paper and in the list of holdings ; and the field-lista and maps 
were filed in the District Revenue Record-room. 

T^(uinrE#i Talile 58 shows tho number of tenancy holdings and tho 

gross area held under each of the inai n forms of tenancy, aa they 
stood in various years since settlement. But the figures for* 
190dand onwards arc somewhat vague ; for though teohnically 
the grantecB in the Colony are either occupancy tenants or 
tcnants-at-will, they are for purposes of this table ineludci:! among 
the self-cultivating owners. The generar position may bo des¬ 
cribed as follows:-In Klmshdli Tahsil generally, in the wetl- 
lands of the riverain and in the squares bold by peasant celoniats, 
the cultivation is mostly in the bands of the preprietaiy or 
colonist body ; a large proportion of the tenant cultivation record¬ 
ed la done either by mortgagors holdiug under mortgagees or 
by neighbouring ow'ners. On tho largo estates irrigated by inun¬ 
dation canals and on tho squares of f 2 aari«n-payirjg oolcmist^, 
the cultivation is mainly done by real tenants, i. e.t by men who 
have no land of their own in the estate. 

For tho district* os a whole* it appears that ti9 per cent, 
of the cultivation is done by the owners or grantees themselvoj^* 

2 3 per cent, by occnnancy tenants, 58 per cent, by tenants-at- 
will, and '7 per cent, uy squatters, etc. 

The following extracts from the settlement report will show 
how tenant right was treated at regular settlement 

The term ' tieffiditary cultlvabore ' wjw not uqd?rrf*od jii tbsj diatiict 
at Simbpar for sov'^ml y«an after the aiiiUiJutloti of the Punjub ; bat Dnqnj' 
rlo« tbowod that tb™ wens, in the fiver valleya at wiy rate, |KitaoD9 who, 
thruy^h thej had no olaiin to proprietary ns^rted a claim to cultivate 

tiio tan^ ia their poetRe^aion, Riibjeot to the payment of a r^nt more favourahte 
than waa d From the mens teuant-at-will. These men bad aetjjciireiJ 

their righte by one of two ways. They bad either broken tip the waste land, 
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fgonfmllj fnhfl on the baiTfs nf tho ripi^r) unr! wpre On'^illod or 

b'V}n,jar^higdfdA^ or thev hod sunk a well on tho jimJ wliiL'Ii tJiej oultivalotl 
or litjJ crieareil ont aud put lato trorkin? order an old ure'lL Bknnt^ij in tlio 
Und they tilled^ 


CHAP. iri-Q. 

Lud 

Benrtnug. 


"In oitker oasOj it was the oustom to allow tenants of the alto?e des- Obcuiwmi 
cription a oortam atnount of indnigencej oompared witk ordinary tonaati,i in r^tiiirego- 
taking- tlieir rente by Bafdi or Aattidi. If tbo pnjTalenl rite for iuidt was 
equal diTWion between landlord ami tenant^ thoo tbe ofidifidr ar %anjarMkii^d/ 
was allowed to deduct ont of the crop a certain jiortion, varjiug fpuia on^ 
quarter to ono-hnlf of it. In dealing a'ltli oasos of tbw doacriptiorij the 
Ssttfement Officer recorda that lie first enquired whether the cultivator 
aesertod any proprioiary claim. Ae a rulo^ sncli a claim was rgjiely misedi 
Among Mahammailanf the idea of hereditary property fa vory etrongj and 
a man wheae family baa been one hnndred years oat of poHsesiion it still 
popularly reoogniaetl mf the owner of what once belonged to hia anecstore. 

Genemtly speaking, then, the cultivator at onoB answered that ho was not 
the owner, but that such n pericn was. The privileges which cither tarty 
poBseaeet] were thou enquired into, and It wae generally found that the oiilti- 
vator, after paying his share of the rcTemie, enjoyed whatever profit was left 
on his ealtivotiDn, giving only five per coot, on his quota of the Govern meat 
demand ordinarily i a gram or kind to the nominal proprietor; bnt tha oulti- 
vatOT woe not allowed to transfer bis rights by sale or gift or mortgage. 

"ThedroumBtancca which prodneed this eandition of alFairi had nest 
to be considered, and if it turned oat that the cultivator had bwn enjoying 
favourable terms for such a length of time as to render it a matter of morat 
wrtainty that lie mnsl have reimbursed himself both the principal and the 
interest of his origio^ outlay of capital or labor, then it was settled that 
for the fntnre he required nothing beyond a recognition of bis right to occupy 
the land he holdj enhject fo a filed money payment, which in such casee 
WM aasessoJ at an increase of from S5 fo *0 percent., including ertra cosaefi, 
on the re venae deiimnd of the land. Excluding oeflBes, 25 per cent, was the 
highest rato of mdUkSna ^id by any tenant In those iDstaucee where it 
was found that the expenditure inonrred by the onltivator hiid not been made 
good to hinOi n certain number of years, varying with the cireamataneeti of 
each ease, wae fixed, during which he- was to pay at certain favourable rates, 
and after the lapse of the period so fixed, hie rent was to be brought np to 
the Btacidard of ffimilarly circnmstancod CBltivators. But it was only in the 
Or land that an arrangement of tbo above nature oeuld be mido. 

IrS here the land wasdepeudent for ite irrigation on, a well, other cLrenmiitanoeg 
hid to be taken into account, not only the original outlay, but the aunual 
expenditure for wea.r sud tear of the well and of its maohinBry. And oh it it 
gSQemlly a very unsatisfactory arrangement to allow the landlord to under¬ 
take the repairs of the well, the onlElvatcr always had the option given him 
of doing BO; and, if ho oonsfoted, then he wan allowed to pay it revonuo 
rates with an inoreaso of from 12 to 1 ft per cast, which ifHrrease went t> the 
propnetor a-j The dilfercnoe between the 12 or 13 |)er cent, 

and ihe 5 (J per cent, of profits remained with Che cultivator to enable him 
to make neceHoary repair^; the proportion of Che profits thus made over to 
the cnitivntor, varying of coarse with the nature of the r>qj,-iir 9 which he 
would probably be Called on Co execute. If the cultivator re[iiB 6 ?tl to uudiw- 
Uko the oxecutiori of hie own repairs, he received hut a a mall share of tho 
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proBts, the bulk going^ to the landlDiv]^ who was m future to be reaponsibk 
for keeping- the well io fair working order, 

■'Oat of 1^132 boreditiny omip^mte of well (amle, Sfli-^or about half, 
kept the well lu repair themselves, the propriotorfi being resptinsihlo for the 
repair of the wells irrigitlng the bads heliJ by the remaiiTiug riBH rultkators 


or the former— 

Sl!5 pay from f> to Id per wot, 
241 „ 12 fo 1 a „ 

14 „ „ 20 to 25 „ 

@0 j, a lamp sum la tsrsL, 

4 if varying rates ia kind. 


In tbe bitter case— 

OT pay from a ti> 10 per cent, 
88 „ ,, 12 to H ,, 

® ^ H pj b3 25 

71 a Itunp Slim in cash. 

207 j> varying rates in kintl. 


'^In addition to the abovo there were u few who, with the consent of the 
ppoprjetorsj were exousfd all payment on aceonnt of 

" These remarks do not apply Jo the K^h^wil Tabsf] ortho Zail Miiaa 
received by transfer from Oujrat. In those jiarta of tht district, the lioivy 
ass^sments tif tlio !jikh Limes bad quite tfimpled out proprietjiry rights^ and 
artizaas, anil village servants, and pniprietors, all jiaid the Governnu'nt 
revenne by an equal rate levied, gt^nerally speakingj, on the niismlier of ploughs 
em^'leyeil by each raaHi In tboee pnrta of the district cultivators of long 
standing were recorded as owners of the laud in their <H^;ii|mnev ami they 
paid their revenue at the village revenue rates* They had of coarse no pit>- 
prietary titb In^ nny of the village lauds, #£oept what was iu their acinu! 
possession aseuUivators. 


" In ihe Salt Itaage and the Thai Cenaut rlghtti were of eorajJiiniitively 
small impor^uce- for llie number of non-proprietary eecapants of land bera 
is very inferior to the number ia tlie other portions of the district, 'I'he bills 
and the Moh&r sjb the only traete where caUlvation is carried oii to any large 
extentj and the^ diviHioDs are held by brotherhoods ^i£ cultivating propHetoris 
of the Awflu tribe, few outsiders jimong them. The only exceptioui 

are where whole villages belong to saintly clinractors, of which there nru 
three in tlio Salt Rdnga, and in the Mohlr the villageti owned by the Jnnjuha 
tribe.^ In the former almost tba antiro cultivation is in tba ]ion<b ofnon- 

pfoprtetois, the proprietons taking their rents hv at cajsy mUhi, usually 
^ produce* In the latter, the Jatijnha proprietors, through apathy 

and indifference, have allowed uot only rights of occupancy to grow up, but 
haie given opportunity to men of other tribes to creep in and iuipphint them 
in the proprietorship of a greater imrt of the lanils still left to lliom by tbs 
Aw^ns, Of course these last am proprietors of their own holdings ^^nlyj ftnd 
have no share m the common land or common profits* 

oeottpMfljf At Mr, WibiOn*!) i^yieiou of sottlenient the rights of tonants 

Aton'd* rights of otioiipancy were earefuHy defined and recorded, 

Buqt. but no attempt was made to classify tliein under tlie dilferent 
clauses of the Tenancy Act. Only 16,530 nores In 4,:n5 hold' 
in^ were then held with rights of ixicupancy In the groat 
majority of cases sncli tenants cither paid rent in kind (3,53S 
acres) or in terms of the revenue rate wiili or without mdiikdna 
(13,351 acTcaji^ and cx:cept In the few ci^aes in which a regular 
suit for (inliaucement was hroughtj no change was made in the 
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rent oAcept that in the Mter caae the fcfjnant irag made raspoiiaf- 
ble for the new revenue duo on Ins land with tiuSltkdna on it 
at the old percentage* As in most casea^ the revenue due and 

with it the mdiikdu * receivable by the landlord were substan^__ 

tiftKy enhancet], suits for enhanoemont of the fndlikdna peroen- 
tags were not numerous, 

Except for cases in which by the failure of heirs or purchase 
by the owners occupant^ rights have ceased to exist, there has 
in the proprietary villages been little change since second settle* 
nient* Mention must, however, he made of an important exten¬ 
sion intreduced by the conditions of colony grants. All' peasant * 
colonists are entitled at the end of five years to receive rights of 
occupancy, provided they have observed the conditions of the 
grant: in the ease of horse-breeuing peasants no charge is made ; 
other peasants liavo to pay two iuRtabnents of Its. 2 per acre be¬ 
fore they are recortlcd as ocenpancy tenanls. Probably in course 
of time a considerable proportion of the acres hold by men 

of these classes will carry rlglits of occuiJaney ; and up to t 9l5 
more tbau 257»61i J: acres Imd actually done so. AWi'rfwa-jmying 
colonists ohtainefl tjccnpancy rights on entry: in the case ot horse* 
breeders there was a sliding scale of na:rd»a from Its, 6 per acre 
for 'Jt squares up to Jls. 22 per acre for 20 squares: where there 
were no horse-breeding conditiona, the rates were trebled, Occu- 
jiaucy rights in 71,^99 acres have been acquired on these terms. 

In a somewhat similar way Government in 1899 granted occu¬ 
pancy rights to ft number of small farmers who had been culti¬ 
vating State lands on lease for a number of years. 

Although a number of colonists are already occupancy 
tenants and others have every esjiectetion of obtaining that status, 
wc may well consider the " colonists as a distinct body of men, 
foruied of various classes. 

The areas held by each class arc shown in the margin. The 

most important are 
the horse-breeders, 
who are bound to 
Iceep up in good con* 
dition a branded 
mare for every unit 
of grant* and to give 
the Army lie mount 
Department tho 
first refusal of the 
p^*c^eiiy, A more 
detailed account of the schouie will be found in Chapter II* A, 
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CHAP m e difference betivoen the peasanhj (ghcripdl aMdJtdr) and the 
_L ' finarina-payers (ffhof^p il stifd^poth) is that the former each keep 
niSSii. mare, i^th a two squares (55 acres) unit of ^Tant, on 

— ■ Trhicli they must reside, while the latter keep up two or nwre mares 
Csoiunuu^ with a 1:J squares unit, and may reside elsewhere. There are sis 
stud-farms, kept up Ijv Capt the Hon'blo Ifalik Sir Umar Haydt 
Khdn,Nawdb Habib Ullah Khdn, Nawdh Khuda Eakhsh Khdn 


jRdja Paindii Khdn, Agha Woos it Ali Khan, and Bialik Jluzaffar 
Kh^n. In all horse*breediiig granb, fiuocoasion h according to the 
rules of primogeniture* The arBoricultiiral colonists hold their lauds 
on a 20 years' leaee, subject to resumption in the event of pre¬ 
vious death or breach of conditions. A nurseryman {^akhtraddr\ 
ordinarily receives 10 kifias (rather more than 11 acr/is)^ 3 of 
which have to be set a^ide and maintained as a nursery for young 
trees. A tree-planter (ddrftfJiipdi) ordinarily receives one square, 
and is bound to plant vvitli s/iiskam or Jetiar trees not less than 
two miles of roadside aveniiCj and to maintain the avenue in 
proper condition* Tlic other colonists have no special conditions 
of service, having received their grants by way of reward or com¬ 
pensation, and are not subject to the rule of primogr uiture, 
except in the case of grants of 4 squares and over* On the other 
hand, if a peasant of this ciass dies before he luis acquired a right 
of occupancy, all hk rightis in the tenancy are extinguished. The 
diiference between the peasants (abddkdrs) and the msrdnn- 
payers {gufi^d-poah abdd^dr) is that tho unit of grant is for the 
former one' square and for the latter two or more squares, and 
whereas the latter obtained occupancy rights on entry, the latter 
only became entitled if still surviving after five years from the 
commencement of the tenancy* 


These two classes may be oross-divided according to origin 

as shown in the margin. 

Oatt sriiiutt. dtrtM aiiirtUii. The iofautry pensioners are 

i^antrj irrute«« .. 29;*a7 mostlj Jat Sikhs of Amrit- 

:: 8ar, Liidhmna, etc., with a 

sprinkling of North Punjab 
Muhammadans and Pathdns. The Civil grantees are a miscel¬ 
laneous collection, largely non-agricultnrists and non-residential. 
The Janglis aro the old denizens of the Bar, very onnning with 
camels and cattle, but no faiuicrs. The. LavaIry horse breeders 
are principally Sikhs from tho Central Punjab ; the other liurse- 
breodera are mostly A wans, TiwAEias, Maira, etc*, from Sh^hpur 
and Jbelnm, or Muhammadan or Sikh Jats from Gujr*it, Gnjra.n- 
w^la and Sialkot. Most of the colonists, with the exception of 


^In Bini Df c^mpmuttoD^ Ulif be l#<4* 
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t'lft Si^lkotfs an^l Mid-Pu!ijab Jatii arc comparatively ]ioop ('ulfi- 
vatorj^ and while the fact that tli<i horse-breeders are 

insured by primogi nitiire against oTcr-orowding deprives them 
of one great incentive to industry'. ^ 

In addition to the occupancy tenants and Loiver .1 helum 
coloniKts^ Miere arc a certain i.utnahcr of other persons holdini^ 
land under Government. These are (n) holders of land on long 
leases under the rules of 1897* (ij holders of laud on annual leases^ 
(i?) a legsflo who accepted a grant in iladdat^b^d, south of Shall- 
pur, in eschango for land which he hail to abandon in the Civil 
Station at Sargodha, The district boanl is allowed to manage 
tlie Government lands aloii^ the Bhera-Sihiwdl IiJgli road, known 
as Chak Patriif and in tho Shahpur Civil Station. Ilcgimental 
stud farms occupy S,L6 l acres in the Colony, and seed- 
farm at Sargodha 170 acres. A few eases were found in which 
old canal beds, technically the property of Government, hml been 
brought under cultivation, Jn these cases fho i)crsous in posses- 
aion were evicted, if the catial bed was required aa a drainage- 
channel ; otherwise the oivnership of the laad was given up to 
them. A big block of land In Eakha Khabakki and Shia-Dhakki 
is now being disforested and leased to the villagers of Khahakki, 
Khutakka and Jdba in cxichange for some graining rights which 
they have conceded to tho CJaicel Corps, in other Government 
lands the orders arc that no new leases, annual or otherwise, are 
to he given out at present 

The areas held by tenants-at-will in 1912 are shown in the 

margin. The tenants who pay 


CHAP. JU-C. 

Lud 

Rflve&iU. 

Other lei^ei 
dI SUI« Tnlld. 


Kind renl pnii. 


Revenue nCe* or 

Kenti in t^h ... 

KCeute La bhlJ 

owner or squatters 
villaa'e. In the old 


7 I* 4 S 4 

15 , 47 B 

C 2 i sod 


Acrt 4 hilit . - r » 1 1 

in terms of the land revenue 
(as a rule without 
are for the most j^art neigh¬ 
bours ouUiyaling for an 
in tho Thai or in the common lands of the 
days when laud had little value, ahd the 
proprielary body were glad of aay assistance in meeting the 
revenue'demand, such squatters were often encouraged : now that 
all land has a very appreciable value the owners would often like 
to enct them, hut find it very difficult to take concerted action. 
As pardlions are carried out, these men will either he evicted or 
will succeed in proving adverse ixissessiou, and so will acquire the 
status of ovvners. 

The rents paid by ordinary tenants-at-will in cash and in 
kind have already been fully discussed In Chapter 11, Section B. 
These tenants have no greater security of tenure than that 
afforded them by th j Tenancy Act. 


will. 
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In the colony Chaks 10,853 acres lifVTO Hcen, sof aside as 
Katiiina' squares ; this means tJiat in each village a few sqimrea 
have been put at the digposal of the oommumty who give 3 or 5 
killas for cultivation fo various village-servants and menials in 
payment for their services. In the old estates a amall area of 
common land is sometiines given up to the ■ Parish Priest * or 
some other servant of the public in much the sajne way. 

Previous to the establishment of the Lahore residonej, that 
poriion of the Jaeh Doah in which the eastern half of the Shah- 
pur District is situated used to ho fanned out by the Sikh Darhiir 
to different kdrddrs of mure or leas note. Guhlb Singh, subse¬ 
quently the MaJjdrAja of Kashmir, for some years held the lease 
of Bher.i. Kharak Singh, aftorwaids for a short time Mahdnija 
of the 1 unjah, used to have the tlircct charge of the Sahiwal 
Tahsil, and DLwan Sdwan Mai of MuMn sometimes took the 
farm of the Katowdl Tahsll. Ihese magnates were succeeded in 
the years immediately preceding the Sutlej campaign by men of 
less note, who had smaller tracts of country ejitmsted to them, 
F»nn«ni rtJ- predecessors, ns rule, oollectcd their 

i«tei fbpir rent by baidi {division of the harvest when reaped and threshed), 
kanhdf (appraisement of flic standing crops) or by under- 
Je^iSiQg a few villages, here and there, for a certain Casii 
payment to some uersou ix>sscssiag a little load importance, 
who again made hk own arrangements for collecting his rents 
according to one of the above described mode.^. As tho principal 
lessee held his lease subject to renewal annually, of course any 
coutmets entered into i>y him wore only for a similar period. 

The result of these arrangeu.ents was that the oJEcers who 
first attompUd to introduce the system by which tlie collection 
of the revenue was mode in cash had very little reliable data to 
guide them. It is true that the archives of the Darbrir eoidd 
furnish them with the gross amount which used to be received 
into the Sikh treasury during a certain year for a certain tract 
of country ; and so, again, the accounts rendered annually by 
the subordinate contractors seemed to show in detail the pro¬ 
portions in which the payments were to he credited to each 
village. But these accounfa purported to show payments on 
account of revenue, and were no clue to the gross rental of 
each village ; and it appeared from inquiiy that the rent of the 
village was taken eimer by t aidi or ktinktU^ the rate by wliieh 
individuals paid varying in the same village from 50 to iu per 
coni, of the gross outlurn. 

The grain thus oollected was often made over by the sub¬ 
lessee, who had agreed to pay so much for the year's revenue of a 
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village, to tbe kJj^ddy at something undor its market value. The 
Mrddr again often received credit in tho Darbar truasnrv for the 
payment in cash of a certain sum on account nf one or tnore 
villages by complying with an order to pay cert^:m troops, 
stationed in Mio Tieighbourhood, their nrroars of pay for a 
certain numher of months. As these troops had been living oii 
credit, liie kdrddr settled with them by giving ho imicli la grain 
to the banyds to U'hom tlio troops wore indefod for food and 
so much to the troo|i3 in cash. Seeing that fho value of grain 
is continually fluctuating. It is obvious that nvhcn the payments 
mado in that comiJio<Uty travelled round so large a circle, the 
figures, which in the Sikh record eihibited the revenue of a 
village in money, were hot of much asslstaoec to the officer who 
had cveutuallv to assess the revenue. 


chap. IH-C 

L^nd 

RBVBngt. 

OE«|KMk] 
gTiin cflllK- 


In the Sikh times the Bdr jungle villages pah 1 a lump assess- t‘«iinmr 
ment which was comjjosed of a land ta\, cattle tiis and house JiJIaMn ^ 
tax. The inhabitants used also to j^ay nnotlior oe,sa cjdlcd ^ 
faroi. 'i he amount of tliis Uv was very variable, and indeed 
its collection was ncoompanied witli troulde. It was supposed 
to represent 2o per cent, of the value of the property aDTiually 
stolen i>y the inhahitanta of any particular village. However, 
this was an irregular source of income for the l,drddr and was 
not includi’d in the official aecountfl; consequently it formed no 
part of the data on which the aasea-'meuts of the sujmnary and 
regular settlements were fixed. 

ilowovcr, when the EesidencT was first established, uo 
betler data than thcpe accounts of the Sikh Dnrfiar w ere proenr* 
able ; nnd, as il was absolutely necessary that the land revenue 
demand should ^he fixed for the current year, English offieorg 
w'ero depukti all over the counlry to assess the revenue of each 
village sepamtely The Government demand W'us to ho fixed 
in cash, and each village was invited to enter into au engige- 
ment for a period of throe yeai's. The nssessments urore to l>o 
based on the Sikli returns, on wdijch a reduction of 20 per cent. . 
was to he allowed. Of course if particular circumstances 
seemed to require a large reduction, the English officers liad 
I he power to afford it. The term of thD? sett If ment expired in 
the Shahpur District ivitli the Sikh year S^mhai 1907, corre¬ 
sponding with A. D. 1850 Vlr. Lewis Bowritig, an officer who 
produced *rvery favourable impiessiou on the people of SJmh- 
pur, and whose name was constantly in Ihcir months for years 
after his oniinection with the district'ceased, fixed tho assess* 
menta of the Bhora and Sahfw'al portions of the district. The 
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The Government demanrl was paid In full for S^mbah 
1901 and ^90 j (A. D. 18iS ami 18191. The c dlectioHs were- 
still made from Lodividuals in kind* hut they wero paid dtiriFii? 
the former year into the Sikh, and duriui? Mm latter year into 
the Iniglish treasury in cash* In 18a9 a fe\r Ijalanctjs accrue^l, 
but still, owin£^ to the high prloe of grain, and to other oausea 
wliich have been fully explained in other sottlouient reports 
hearing on the aaine period, the za?ntndiks virere ahlo to pay 
the greater jiwirt of the Goverument demand during that year, 
and also during the SI Iccoedi ng year* But tf>wards the dose of 
1851, a great cry of distress arose throughout tJie distriet, and im 
the period of the settlement made in Sambnf 1901 hrwl expired 
wirh the year Sajuiai 1907 (A< D* 1850) it was considered ahso* 
lately necessary that a revision of the demand should ho at once 
effected. 


uatwnpblt of As Afajor Birch, the Deputy Oommissioner rit the time. 
rThlfl'***’ had no assidant. and the ueoessity was prossiug, Mr. E. 

Thornton, the CommissioTier, doforniiiaed to revise the donmud 
for the ICAIowdl Tahsil where the distress was (ho greatest. Ele 
accordingly, in the course of his tour, wont tolhe village of 
Mringniinth>t tahsfl. and reduced the Government demand 
from one lakh to 7u,000 rupees. This assessment was commeuC' 
cd and linishetl in three days, and wzis, Irumaaly speaking, tiie 
means of speedily restoring an almost ruined and deserted tract 
of country to a flourishing condition* 


afBiwnB^ Farly in I'hi, Air. Oustiley was ordered to revise the 
suivii. Government demand in the Sahfwal and Bliera Tahsils. His 
instructions were to make the settlement for tliu years 1851-52 

or until such time when the regular settlemont domand sbouhi 
. he detenmned ; iJmt as the year IS' 1 hivl expired, any increase 
in the Government demand was to be collected from 1 852 onlv, 
whereas any remission that was considered necessary was to 
have retrosiieetive effect, [he Government demand tlironghout 
the district was by these oparations reduced from Bs. 3, ).92 

to Rfl 3,G 7,155; this demand wiis collected without difficulty 
until the regular settlement assessment was dettrinined, and 
when that assessment was detorruined, it was found that so 
far from 'a reductiorj ou the smmnary settlement demand being 
necessary, an im^rcase on it could be taken, ° 
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The results of the tlirtw suiuinarj e$ettlement^ Are shoun in chap* u[-c. 
the following talile:— 
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The Mitba ThvAtm, Ndrpur nnd Sun talulids^ as before Tbiittoji- 
explained, formed part of the fdg(r of llari Singh, Jialwa. 

After the tleath of this leader, the two former were traimforred 
in farni to Malik Patteh Khan, Tin'dnft, and were held by him, 
with but few interruptions, till his death in iSlS* At tht same 
time, the Suu lald^a was for a year or two giptjii in farm to 
B^ja Guhib Singh, who at this time hold the contract for the 
greater part of the district and afterwards tranaforred in 
jdffir to Sardiir Gunitukh Singh, Ldmba. The KhnbakM aud 
KatJia iaitibis ivere for many years the jdfflr of ITari Singh, 

M&zbi, from whom they passed to Mfllniriija Kharak Singh, 
the former in 1322 and the latter in lti2o. On Kharak 
Singh’'s elevation to the throne they wore given to Sardrir 
Shamsher Singh, SindhAuwalia, as part of his jdgtrf and so 
remained till annexation. The iaMkda of Ahmaddbad and 
N ir^mr Sethi went through many hands; among others, Baja 
GulAb Singh held the contract of the former for ten years 
from 1833 to ISIS, and from 18d4 to 18 16 it formtjd part of 
RAja Him Singh’s while tiio latter for nineteen years, 

tns.j from 1018 to 1837, eonatitnted the fdfjir of Sarddr Rdm 
Singh, Billi, a native of Bhdgpur in the Mdnjha, 

The management in all ca^es was identical; the jagtrddrs 
l^ing foreigners solttom resided on the spot, hence eveiy* 
thing was left to the resid-/nt manager or kdrddr, and as his 
tenure of office was of ten very precarious, he generally 
extortetl ns mu'!!! Irom Gie zaini/iddi's as he could. The 
collections wore miule hy that most iniquitous of systems, 
appraiseiuent of the standing crop, or tip as tt used to bo 
called, by which the heayicat sliare of the common burden 
was uoarly always made to fall on the slfouldm least fitted 
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fUrviue. mraar or ms unnerLmgs into inaRin" a laTOuraljlo 

— estimiite of the probable oiUtuni of Ihoir fields, a a their rieher 
111 ifli 4 .tr>- broth ern did, BaMi, a far fairer motle of collection, a;tis 

only resorted to in favour of individuals whom the Idrdiir 
wished to humour, or io respect of lauds of which some 
I>ortion of the State or fdffirddr's sliare of the produce bad 
been temporarily nlionated as a concession to the leadiai^ 
members of tho a^^rioaltural coinmuiiity. 

■nmmiry summary settlementof this trans-Jhelum tract 

was mode by Mr. L. JBowring and, sooin^^ what insufficient 
tr»n,ub*!aB. unrolloblc data be bod to work with, (he rapidity with 
which the assessments bad to bo made, and how obviously it was 
the interest of tho fdg$rddrs, whose income vronid be affected 
by tho arrangements made, to mislead, it is rather a matter 
of surprise ll^t the first settlements worked so u'ell, than that 
considerable inequalities in the assessments were subsequently 
discovered. Other causes also combined to render revision 
necessary before long; and this was accordingly affected in 
1S52 by Major C. Browne for the tahikds afterwards received 
from Jbelum; and in the following year by Jfr. I>avid 
Simpson for those which then formed' part of the Leiah 
District. The result of these revisions was a oonsiderable 
reduction in the assessmenta of the hill iahfM.?, hut more 
especially in regard to the fcinids of the villages Iving along 
the north of the 3du valley. Tiie oasessment of the Mitha 
ialdka was also somewhat reduced, while that of Ndrpur was 
raised hy nearly 30 per cent* 

This second summary gcttlemeiifc worked tolerably well; 
but still it was known that the assessment of the Salt Bangc 
villages wi\s somewhat oppressive, and from time to time relief 
was given in the most glaring cases. This settlement was 
ostensibly made for two years only, but soon after this term 
had expired, the mutiuiea broke out; and before the finances 
of the country had recovered themselves sufficiently to allow of 
measures entafling extraordinary expenditure being undertaken, 
the Xieiah District was broken up, which led to further dclav, 
and thus it was that no steps were cakeui for some time to place 
tho asses-suiant aud the rights of property on a sound basis. It 
must not, however, be omitted from mention that Mr, Tarsons 
in 1S60 revised the Government demand in the Jfurpur ■ 

tho result was a slight reduction; but a moro important ebarme 
was roadc in allowing the proprietary body in each villa *>14 to 
engage separately for thoir own revenue. Instead of the'jilan 
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which hnd lipen in force up to tliat time, by wliieh the Tjwina chap. i[J-a 
had aLono been respoosilile for the paymoota of t,ho 
whole ifihlhit. Revenue, 

In 1^64 reaitlar aettlemQnt operafiona were eonimcneetl Bes“Ur 
in tlte Shah pur Piatrlot as then constituted (^ce Chapter II) 
under Jlr* Richard roinple^ who was presently succeeded by 
Mr. Gore Ouseiey. By IfiOO Mr. Ouseley had completod the 
assessment of the Bhera* Kdlowdl and SAhfwdl taljsilsi be 
wzis anecoeded by Captain (now Sir 0.) Davioa, who 
assessed the tract? received from Leiah and Jlielnin and com¬ 
pleted the wliole settlement in 1S66. 

The following table shows figures for the results of the 
regular settlement cis-Jliolumi in continuation of the informa- wui^nmiiL 
tion coatained in the tabular stateineut oh page ii73 i — ' 
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genera] fiscal results of the revision of the assessment nomiti or 

of the trans-Jholam tract 
made by Captain Davies iniii>.jhoiluft. 
in 1S65 ’idli be seen from 
the table given in the 
margin, induction was 
nominal, except in the 
Hill Circle, where, as be¬ 
fore explained, the sum¬ 
mary settlement jutnda 
pressed very heavily in 
placos, and the general 
character of the assess* 
merit in the Siin valley 
was decidedly opjjreBsive; on the other hand the assessment in ihe 
Thai and Danda circlea \nis a good deal rhised At drst sight it 
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CHAP, m-c, sfOjik] appear that therL' had been a considerale retlnotion in 
jjjuj tho iit'Ht of tho Thai j but in roality tbe tax u'as raisctb for 
Ra^ue. thirty rah/ts contaiuin^^ an area of 230,000 acres had been 
marked off. 

The fi^ires in the margin gJiow the general fbcal* mults 
^— - -- of the rognlar settle¬ 

ment, follmrin^ tiio di* 
Tisiona of the district as 
finally adjnsfed, J he 
punctmlity with \rhich 
this demand was paid ia 
seen from tJie fact that 
in no year did the 
balance at the end of 
the financial year exceed 
0 per cent. <.f the de- 
inand and only in two 
years, pis., 1868-00 and 
1887-93, did it exceed 
3 per cent. At the end 
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for Uw firit tiiiw "tw omUil dorinjr tlJ4 MliluiiuHtt 

1 1 . p*^r cent. At tlie end 

io^veror, U, in Sei-tember. after the 
oompletion of tlis colIootioriB. (be beliince was sometimes 

m 1887 after the failure of the raii 1,arrest, the balance in 
Septomoer exceeded Bs. 30,000, or say 8 per cent, of a rear’s 
demand. 1 Ins was due to time lieinf giren tbe rev'erue- 

Jl,T"Ar“fh u ry ‘1“* during the cur- 

there were few suspensions and 
practieally no remissions, and that the assessmeat was on the 
whole reallaetl With ease, wu 

ise?-9i. “ 1“®". "‘’d eompletod in IsOI, the oiieratiens 

thro^hoiit bemgoondueted l.y Mr. ,J. Wilson, the Denoty CoVn- 
mi^iomr of the distriot. A deiailed aoeount of the princiules 
ami procedure followed is coalained in the printed asseasuiuBt 
and settlement reports. The instruction.,. b’rMrsteW 
to make the catimatcl value of half the net pr^ulnee of each 
estate the maximum for the Qovenimeat demand takiji» a, a 
prmoipa! guide tiie rents paid in mouey or in kind on an aver- 
8«e of yearn hr aa ordinary teuant-at-will, care being taken not 
to tax unfairly the capital invested in improvements, and 
fuU aUowanoe being made for all eiroumstanoes diraetly 
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indirectly boarinjT OR tlip profits and rents of the landowners. In 
order to break thr suddenness of the pulinnceuient in many 
villa^CH a ^lortioa of the increase was deferred for a few years, so 
that the initial oiihanoement falls short of the final de nnd as 
announced at settlomoat For the whole district the statistics 
were as follows: 
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In addition to the fi.^ed assessnannt^ a portion of the land- 
reTeniie on the twinals was imposed in the form of a rate fiuctuat- 
in" with the matured area, at the rate of 8 annaa per mAture<l 
acre, which was called ** water-adirantago rate," and calculated 
to brin" in Tls. 33,200 per aRnum, The total demand, as snne- 
tiouedj was 7*4 per cent* in excess of that imposed at regular 
settlement j the assessment due in the first year after revision 
(including Hjj S'*200, water-advantage rate) was ])er cent, 
more than that due in the last y< ar before revision. Mr. VlTilson 
was able to ji atify hie assessments by the following considera¬ 
tions among others 

a) TJie pitch of the assessment at regular settlement waa 
over lie. per acre, and at second sctilenient 
was less than 1^*0, 
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(^) At rO£j!ilflp sdttltirncRt the demanfl wrts ei] iifv^iJent te 11 
mminils of iTlioat. iior noni; and at seoouci sottie* 
meat to | mnunrt only. 

(c) Jrt'asurod in gold, the inciclenct* was £ 0-‘^-7 at r<'<^ulnr 
seUbuient. ami £0^-3 only at second settlement 

That IS to say the rise in flemancl was coii&iderabl v leas than 
tlio increase m wealth due to eiten.sinns of cultivatloq nrifl rise 

gold-prices. All the same, it wag felt in the 
irrigated circlns that the new nsscRsnicnt was verp full, and in eon- 
sequence the demand nctually imposed waa allowed to renujin in 

iJS^ defect of the final sanctioned demand to 
siHiipttr T s.'So extent show] I m the margiu. The ulti- 
A ,, of the fiettloraent was to absorb 

t"'r.iSld°K. iusessmonts irero confirmod for a period of twootv 

Slli"""' ‘i" "'Ore T'^spectivelr introduced 

Ihey IVere, therefore, due to expire as follows: - 
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siiitpensioiTs or remissions wcro frijely givon wlieo eircumstanoes so chap. ui. (j 
rtnjuired, Tliis fAot.-ooinbioesl with the uiViSHAihiblo fairness of 
Mr. Wilson^s distrj]>at[oii of the demand 07or vilhi'ges, enabled 
tjie settlomoat to he worked vrithout any dEffieulty. Tlio details 
of oolJectiODs will htf found in. Table the figurore do not include 
Jhs* * "IDjGd-I of assigned revenue. 

When poronnial irrigation from the Lower Jheluiii Canal 
was introduced into the Bdr, the light hdrdni nssossments in force 
wore clearly inadequate* The fact tJiat the agtllenient sMll 
had several years to run prcaentid no diditmlly, as the villagers 
were only too glad to a^ree to its cancidlation on condiiion 
that they got canal water at once* H< nee in 1902 it was 
or<Iered that ibc Colonijiation Officer should apply summary 
fluctuating rates, not only to the nowly colonized Crown hinds 
which had not previously been assessed ]mL also to all proprietary 
estates whewm owners had formally agreed to the cane llation uf the 
fixed assessment The Summary fluctuating rates impoai d were 
know'll as *' consolidated ” rates, and inoludeir luod*reveuuo and 
cesser in the proportion of 4 to 1 and in tlio case of Crown lands, 
mdlikdtia also, at a quarter of the land revenue * These rates 
were as shown in the margin in the first instance, but in 1900 
the abolition of ihe famine and patwnrl cosses caused a reduction 
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in Ihe rup©'. The 
previous fixed as* 
sesameiit in these 
circles Imd been 
Bs. 8fl,>S0, out of 
which Rs, o0,058 
still remained, aud 
Rs. 3 was 

cancelled, and re* 
placed by the con¬ 
solidated rates. The 
huctuating assess¬ 
ments shown in 
the margin do not 
leprosi nt tlic full 
demand recover* 
able from the con¬ 
sol idatcfl rates, as 
many estates wer^ 
in l& Ou-Qfl still 
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CHAP enjoying the concession of four free liarreats granlerl to colo- 

;—: nists. 

Lud 

FaviQUi. 

— In 1107 Air. Halley siihmitlotl a report proposing new rates, 

and rocoramended that these should be introduced from khaHf 
1911 and should remain in force during the currency of the 
acttleuiciifc which iranld then bo made for the remainder of the 
district. The Punjab Government however was unwilling to 
accept his proposals, which were liased on a series of years In 
which tlie Colony had not reached its full development, and 
which had been particularly unfortunate in the matter of cala^ 
milies of seasons, Mr, lludkin, Assistant Colonisation Oflioer, 
was ordered to collect more up-to dale statistics, and meanwhile 
the rates were loft unaltered. 


There^iOdr Afr, Rudkio submitted his report in 1911, and the new rates 

were introduced from i?aH i91£ for a period of 10 years. The 
jLciuin Cwi^i sanctioned rev'eIIus-rales arc shown below ; they do not includu 
mdUMna or cesscs t — 
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Tt was eat.imah^d that i he effect nf rnasRessment' would he £o 
raise the land-revenue demand from Us. d,UO,UOO (the sum 
brought out by applying the old rates to the matured area for 
1909-10) to nearly Rs. 13,50,000, a rise of 171 j^er cent. In 
addition to this, Ct^ssos wore to he jiaid at 13^^ per cent,, and 
widfildac* at the nominal rate of 2 annas per acre allotted for 
borsc-breediag colonists and 13 or 0 annas fier kUt^i alloiCod for 
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iitkejt tenants, ficoordmg as tho nahn 
as Rs. 2 per acre or less. 


cflvenue rate tvas as umoh iii*c. 


Lud 
BffsQmi. 

Perennial irrigation in the Cbenab Circle only eitended aa - ~ 
far aa tho flood embankment^ and a oonsiderable area on the 
south side was not included in the settlement of the Colony area.. 

Ttwas found however that tho af>andonmcnt of wellsj migration of 
tenaufea to the canal, Joss of floods, and, above all, spread of alkali 
had so weakened the circle that the fiial a.^sessnient had become 
burdensome. A fluctuating system was therefore introduced in 
this area also by Mr. Rudkin, with ofleot from *?mrt7 1910. 

TJie average sanctioned rates were :— 
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These rates were raised or lowered according to the quality of 
the village. 

Throughout the remaining portions of the district, that is to 
say, tho River Circles, the Khushi\h uplands, and such scattered 
fragments of the Bdr and Am as bad not obtained perennial ini- ™n*ins^g nr- 
.gation, tho settlement was due to expire between kkarij 1910 and “** 
kharif 1913 The work of revising the assessment waa begun 
bv iff- Lel^'b ill October 1011, who submitted an assessment 
report for the cis-Jhelum tract in August 1913, and one for the 
Khush^b Taheil in Novomber 1014, In the cfs-Jhelum tract, tho 
passing of orders was delayed for two years owing to the pen¬ 
dency of negotiations between Government and the owners of 
Private Oamla, ^vith a view to rcplaoing the inundation aystom 
by a khartf distributary of the Lower Jhelum Canal. Those 
negotiations came to nothing, and the new uRscssmentfl came into 
force from the robi of 1915 in Khuehilb and the rahi of 191G in 
the cis-dbolnm. Definite orders aa to the period of settlement 
liavc not been passed, but it is prolrable that a 20-yoar period will 
be sanctioned. The general effect of tho re-aascssment was to 
raise tho total demand in Bhera, Shahpur (including a small 
corner of Sargodha}, and Khushdb by 30, 28. and 32 per cent, res¬ 
pectively. T his was accomplished maiuly by doubling the water- 
ad vantage-rate on tho inundation canals, and by raising the 
bdrdni and banfar rates in the Thai. 

NN 
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CHAP m-c. The pitch of the revenue rates in each assessment circle 
— according to the new and the old settle meats can be judged from 
B^eoDs. the following table : — 
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The amoiint of the onhanooraotit in the filed and finotuatin^ 
demands for each circle w as follows i — 
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1,B7.S14 

i,ooe 

l.es.533 

t^l.OOQ . 

jrnco 

1,68000 

82 

Total all Calian*... 


08.115 

dya.sss 

s^sinoo ' 

1 

sr.oDo 

1 

8.43/100 

80 


The fnll asaessment will not he imposed at onoc : in the 
three Jhelum circles and the Hill eiToleB ceiiificates of exemption 
have heen granted to all new welhs Riid in the Thai Ks. 15|000 
have been deferred for the pr€!scnt, of which Pa, TjOOO will be 
imposed after fi years* and the remaining Rs» SjOOO after 10 years. 
In a few other villages ebewliere, some of the demand bos been 
deferred for a time on aocount of the sadden mcroaso. 
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It is estimated that the new demand, when 

will absorb the 


fnlly imposed, 
proportions of 
gross grain proonce and half 
net'a^ts shown in the margin. 
If allowanoG is made for the 
income derived from cattle and 
miscellaneous products of the 
waste, the figures would be 
materially lowered. Thus in 
Kbtishab Tahsfl, if the income 
from cattle in the Thai and 
Mohar circles only be added in, 
the assessment will only absorb 6o per cent, of the half net- 
assets. It has already been shown that Mr, Wilson's assessment 
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tfhb designed to secure nl)out one-s$Tentli of the gross produce 
CHAR iii-o. net-assesls. aud that he ivas nhle to 

prove that the pitch of tliu' regular settlement Imd been consider- 
ahlT higher. So it ht clear that> as cultivation has espanded and 
prices liJive risen, the anscsements have been progressively 
lenient. This has been frankly admitted hy the revenue-payers 
of Khushdh, and by all those iuBhera and Sbalipur who axo not 
mainly dependent upon the canal. ‘ TIio doubling of the water- 
advantage-rate has oillcd forth a good deal of protest, but it is 
fully justified hy the fact lhat on the canals the increase of 
expenses and the difiSciUty of finding tenants are very much less 
than on the wtdldands, and generally speaking canal holdings are 
much larger, and the benefit from im]novod prices is proportion¬ 
ately greater. 

It is not possible to institute any exact comparison between 
the total assessment of tb" district now and that of previous 
Bottlemente, since the advent of tho canal has introduced an 
entirely new factor ; but it is worth remarking that w'bereas in 
1863 tho incidence of the rovenuo was over Ke. 1-4-0 per acre of 
cultivation it is now not quite Re* 1-12-0, an increase by no 
means proportionate to the increase in irrigated area or the rise 
in prices. In Khushdb TalisiU where the only important change 
has iieen in the raetUods and area of cultivation, it is possiblo 
to make a mere exact comparison :— 

Rb. 


Conpirfiaiv 
□f prefecilaiid 


[lUt 

motiU. 


Itltle- 


Average collectionB iioder Sikh ndtninistration ... 3.011,000 

Denmnd at expiry of Summary EfttlenietitB ... 1,&2,500 

Demand at beginning of First Regular Settlement 1,44,954 
Demand at end of Fir&t Rogidnr Settlement ... 1,52,315 

Demand at beginning of Second Regulaf Settlement 1,05,010 

Demand at end of Second Regular Settlement .. Ij'J8,474 

Demand at beginning of Third Rojjubr SeLtlemcut 2,40,253 
Final Demand ti« Banotlonod for Third Regolar Settle- 2,35,000 


meat. 

The revenue assigned tc jdgirdiiYs and mdfiddrs now amounts 
to Bs* 40,625, out of the final sanctioned demand* as against 
Es. 41,146 in 1893 These sums do not include the indms paid 
to and indmkhor^^ which amount to Rs. 12*159. Tho 

hluk of the assignments are made in perpetuity, either to Tiwina 
Maliks, Baloch Sarddrs, etc.* for services rendered at the time of 
the Mutiny fas described in Chapter I* Section C), or to religious 
institutions, such as the Koli Kirdna shrine, and the Thdu of 
Kay a Nath in Bhera. A few Tillages are held in idgir by 
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'KwAna Maliks for one or inoro lives, and the remflining assign¬ 
ments arc for the term of settlement in favour of leaser religious 
institutions- 

The demand for the kharif harvest has to ho paid in by 
January ISth^ and that for the rahi harvest by July 15th in the 
hills and by July 1st else where. An arrangement has recently 
lieon adopted whereby each village is required to pay in its 
revenue on a fisod date, and only as many estates are assi^ed to 
one date as can be easily dealt with by the staff- This will 
grcatly^diminish tlie difficulties of head men, provided they are 
backed up by the Revenue aulhorities in their endeavours to 
secure prompt payment by the land omierB- 

In the area under fluctuating assessment, it is never nocca- 
aary to suspend the current demand t and generally speaking in 
the Jlielurn Circles of Bliera, Sbahpur and KhusMb, the fact 
that the water*advantagc-rate fluctuates with tho matured crop 
provides a sufficient degree of elasticity. There are however a 
few villasea in these circles classed, for special reasons, as insecure. 
In the Hill circle of Khnshdb the rainfall is fairly constant, and 
it is only in tho Vaohar tract that suspensions are likely to he 
required occasionally* The Thai and Mohar circles, on the other 
hand, are as insecure as any tract coaid be, and it, is not infro- 
quontly necossaty to suspend the entire demand for tho harvest. 
In these two circles, the pitch of the assc^^sment is so low that It 
is always easy to recover the suspended sams as soon as a good 
harvest easues, unless indeed the drought has been so prolonged 
that tho resources cf the peasantry are completely exhausted. 
A succession of bad harvests between 1898 and i90ci made it 
nece^ry to remit considerable sums for this reason, 

Kemi&aions of coutac have to be given for unforeseen «Jomi* 
tics such as hailstorms, boll-worm, or plague. Thug over Hs. 20,000 
were remitted in the Bhera<Jholum circle in the rab\ of 19Oi on 
account of plague, and over Rs-10,000 in Shahpur were suspended 
for the same reason, and remitted the next year. In the south of 
the district THmissions to the extent of some R®. 18,000 were allowed 
on account of damage by hail in 1914-15 and liberal remissions 
were made in 191 i-12 on the cotton crop, which suffered much 
from boU'WOrm. It is specially important that full allowance 
should be made for such calamities, as in the ordinary course no 
allowance is made for crops which are not np to standard, except 
w'hen there is total failure, or where there arc admitted to be 
defects in the water-supply. 

At Second Settlement Mr. Wilson prepared a very careful 
and accurate record-of-rights for the whole districti ' The field 
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CHAP- maps were prepared m the plains on the square system, and in 
the hills by trian^lation, all the work being done by patwdriB. 
It wag of course ineiitable that in adifhcnlt eonntry like the Thai 
or the HTerdjcdst these maps should ho to some ejxtent distorted, 
hut on the whole the results wore surprisingly good* The jama- 
Mndis and other parts of the standing record were also prepared 
witli great care, and were admitted on all hands to be Tery good. 

When perennial irrigation was introduced, it was decided 
that all would^hs irrigators must as an initial measure lay 
out their fields on a system of squares of 40 Mramv each 
way. These squares wore called owing to the fact that 

their corners were marked jiy pegs, and 25 killas made a 
** murahbn ” or '* square ” of 200 each way, the corners 

of each mnr{\lha being marked by a stone pillar. A single Ime 
of base squares was laid down for the whole area, and these 
were extended by pnticdris ; a certain amount of error resulted, 
hut in each " squuro ” the wliolo error was thrown into two Hues 
of killas^ so that each contained sixteen perfect killoft and nine 
sliglitly imperfect. It was of conrac noeossary to prepare special 
files to show exactly to what extent the boimdaries of holdings 
had been adjusted and to ensure that each man obtained his fair 
share of the land j and in a ftimilar manner it was ueecssary to 
adjust the hmmdjiries of estates so as to make them follow as far 
as possible the lines of the square fystem* These processes were 
kno^vTi as rectifiontion " and resulted in a rery great simplifi¬ 
cation of the maps and records \ moreorer they greatly facilitated 
the distrihufjou of water and the cheeking of crops, the calculation 
of demands, and the settlement of houudaiy disputes. A further 
refinement ia the sub-diTisiou of killas into kidris or plots, for 
the greater economy of canal water. 

The effects of rectification wore embodied in a revised record- 
of-rights prepared by Mr. Kailey for all estates into which 
perennial irrigatioii was introduced. 

In the Khushdb Tahsfl a special revision of the rccord-of* 
rights in 1912-13 was sanctioned. In the river bed and the 
whole of the Tlial new field maps were prepared by measurements 
based on traverses fixed by the Riverain Detachment of the 
Survey of India. All down the Jhelum, on both hanks of tho 
river, base squares were laid doivn and marked with stone pillars 
in such a way that the whole river-bed was mapped on a oo-ordi- 
nated series of squares: intermediate survey marks wera also 
fixed, and the patwdris made their meosuremonta from those on 
mapping sheets on \vhich the location of these marks had boon 
accurately plotted, in the Survey Office, A similar system wag 
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follox^ed in the Thai, n'bicli circio bas now been mapped on a 
single syet^ni of co-ordinated squares. The great advantaj^o of 
tills arrange ment is that it is ^rfectly easy to see whethor the 
boundary between two Tillages is shewn identically in tho maps 
of each, and mach more easy than it eTer was before to lay out 
an obliterated boundary so as to satisfy the owners on either flide» 
It is hoped that there will be fewer boundary tiiaputos in the 
future tuan there have boon in the past. 

In the remainder of the tahsfl, in the upland portions 
of the Jhelnm Circle, tho Ifohar, and the Hills, the now maps 
wore mode simply by showing alterations on a tracing of the 
settlement map. The results wore only moderately satisfactory, 
but it is hoped that no aeriona dildonltica will ensue. The 
jamabandls and other portions of the standing record were all 
brought up to date ; special attention was paid to the complicated 
water-rights of the Hill and Mohar cirolcsj and the measure of 
rights in village waste in tho ThaL 

In the Bhera and Shahpur TabsiIs it was decided before settle¬ 
ment opcratiojiB began that a revision of the record was unneces¬ 
sary, and that a speelalJy careful compilation of quadrennial 
jainahandU^ accompanied by correction of the field maps, 
sufficient* Remeasure meat was therefore oonfin^ d to the river¬ 
bed, and elsewhere the .same system was followed as in the Hill 
and Mohar* Here also the results are only moderately satis¬ 
factory, 

.On the private canals of Bhera and Slmhpur Tnhsds, a fluetua* 
ting royalty rate is collected from the canal owners as a water-due 
under seotioii S of the Minor Canals Act, This royalty rate was 
originally iaiposed at second settlement, at the rata of 4 annas per 
aero irrigated. At the third scttlomont the rate on crops was 
raised to 12 annjia an aero maturecl, tlic rate on grass being left 
at 4 annas per acre irrigated. The canal-owners have applied 
for reconsideration of thes': orders, hut it is admitted tlia^ the 
rates imposed are well within the margin of 25 per cent on tho 
not profits from tho water, which is the ma^inium payable accor¬ 
ding to the Act, Tho total receipts uiiiicr this head, if the oiist- 
ing orders are maintained, will be about its. 24,000 per annum. 

Section D.^MlscelLaneous BeTenue, 

The revenue oollections of recent years are given in Tables 
39 (Filed Land Sovenue), 40 (Fluotuatiug Land Revenue and 
JIiBcellaneous Revenue), 41 tfisebo), 42 (Income TniJ and^44 
(General), In 1S70 the grossrovenue collections totalled about 
4f lakhs of rupoea; in 1897 they had risen to TJ lakhs - by 1910 
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CHAP. Ht IV they had risen to nearly lakhs, eioluuFO of over 211 lakhs of 
■UniiuMiu direct revenuo. Since then there Ims boon still further 
“fiviDUi doT-eloptnent* The land rov^enuo tlemand rose in 1013-14 to 
nearly 21 lakhs * and when the new assessments are fully m- 
*" troduced in the area tindor fixed assessment, another lakhs 
will be added. By 1017 the ^rosa reyrnne will probably atnonat 
to about 20i laklis of rupees, oxolusiye of some 34 lakhs of 
direct canal roTcnue, so that in 20 years it will haye boon more 
than trebled, and if canal rayenno is counted, it will have been 
more than sextupled, 

Emjrt. The Excise administration ia superyised by the Assistant 
Commissioner* working under the control of tho Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner, with an Inspe^r ie ®enoral charge of the whole dis¬ 
trict, and a Suh-Inspector holding special chargo of two tabs! Is* 
Tlie 6ubos?dinate stall eonslsta of a ^uhnrrir and three peons* 
There are no distilleries in the district; country spirit is obtained 
from the B^walpindi distillery. There is one shop at SriTgodha 
licensed to retail first class foreign liquor j each tnhsil head-quar¬ 
ters has a shop licensed to retail other foreign liquor ; 15 shops 
aro licensed to retail country spirit; 13 tc retail opium ; and 10 to 
reti il drugs. Travellers can also obtain liquid refreshment at 
Khushib Railway Station. Thn&o druggists are ficensed to sell 
cocaine for medical purposes, and 16 qualified modioal men have 
been granted practitioners* licenses for this drug. 14 druggists 
aro licensed to retail arsenic and other poisons for medical pur¬ 
poses, and 7 to retail denatured methylated spirit* 

The income from excise averaged PLs* 23**414 for the 5 years 
previous to 1397 1 of this sum Rs* 11,965 were derived from liquor 
and Rs. 9,7*9 from drugs and opium* By 1910, the figures had 
risen to Rs. 44*349 (liquors Rs* 30,337; opium, Hs. 10,010 j other 
drugs, Ra. 3,353). In 1911 new rules were brought into force, 
and the estimated revenue for 1915 is Rs. 17,646 (liquors, 
Rs 30,891; opium, Es* 12,000; other drugs, Ra. 4,805 i* The 
license for first class foreign liquors is sold for a fee fixed accord¬ 
ing to the average income from sales ; all other licenses are sold 
by auction* subject to the payment of a fixed minimum, and to 
the approval of the highest bidder by the Collector* 

The annual consumptions amount to about 1/190 gallons of 
foreign spirit, 300 gallons of beer, 5,090 gallons of country spirit 
(London proof), 690 aeera of Opium, 400 of &hara$, and 3,500 of 
blianff. The advent of Sikh oolomstii from the Coatral Punjab 
has led to an increased consumption of strong drinks ; in 1914 a 

^^^Tladnip of 4 Uciejlo rmniwoni pa tba dolLgo cfjp io csonBcliDn wrltb 

IVl mu. 
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of smTJffglcrs in Blipm stfirtcd & lucrative illicit tr^c in 
opium with Bengal and Burma^ Charcts appears to bo decliEing'in 
popiiIaTity j ooCt'iitis has not established itself as a ’sice* Theit^ Is 
a oortaiii amount of illicit distillation in Sargodlia Tnhsil, but t-ntne 
casas have recently been suocsesAfully preseonted, and the recently 
stren^hened staff has effected a marked improremenfc in the ad¬ 
ministration : there is however scope for atill further adclitioDS to 
the supervising establishment* 

Income-tax is paid by live companies and 1,001 
and individuals in the district; the total demand is Us. 39,807 ; 
in 1897 it was Bs. in,926. When it is remembered that the 
taxation on account of land rovenuoand water rales and the value 
of proprietary rights hare both increased by more than 009 per 
cent m the same period, it would seem that incomedax asSL^s* 
menta are relfttivoly low* No IciiS than 433 persons are n^e^ed m 
the lowt 3 st grade at Bs. 20 each. The details by tahails are 
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ll must, however, he remombered that since 
minimum income ha^ been raised from 500 to l,tO0 


per annum* 

The total collections of revenue (including wat^er 
other Govomineat tax in the year 1910-11 were Rs 37,^.«77, 
and the population in March 1911 was 687,366. so the incidence 
was nearly Es, 6-8-0 per head* It is difficult to ^y what the 
incidence is now i on the cme hand, the revenue and taxes have 
been raised to nearly Rs. 48,00,000, and the population 
reduced by 38,400, owing to the cession of terntory toGujrat dis¬ 
trict i but, on the other hand, public health hasl^een on the whole 
good since lyll, and probably the rate of increase has been over 
1'5 nor cent, por annum. Tlie present population 
less than 7,(>0,0f}0* so the incidenca is about Rs. 6-14-0, oxclusivo 


less IIU^II rwJ mcr »hxj i.’.iiun.i vw .. - - ■ , -Inji. 

of local rates, cesses, ami loualcinal te>:os. Il 
reckoned in* the incidence la something like Its. <- ■ P 
of population. And we have aoan. that one worker supports, on an 
average, nearly two depen^nta, so it would seem that each worker 
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pays about 20 a year in taxes, and rates of Tarious kinds, 

Seotion fi.^Loeal and Hfanioiiial GoTernntent. 


TJirtrict The District Board consists of the chief executire offlciats 

and of the leading men of the district, and is presided oTer by 
the Deputy Commissioner as chairman. There are in all 54 
members, of whom 13 are appointed by official designation, 7 arc 
distinguished raises appointed by name, and 34 are aomijiated to 
represent yarioua local units. A list of present membora is print¬ 
ed in the Appendix, 'ihe Board exercises control oyer the con¬ 
struction and mamtenance of roads, the establishment and manage¬ 
ment of hospitals, dispensaries, rest-houses andsolioc^Is i the 

planting ani preservation of trees ; rlie m^magement of cattle^ 
pounds and public ferries ; and other measures for the promotion 
of the health, comfort and convenience of the public. It has a 
good Beard Office building in Sargodta where it meets about 11 
times a year and where its staff works under the control of the 
Deputy Commissioner* Table No. 45 shows the income and 
expenditure of the Distriet Board from 1901 to 1911, The gross 
income is now treble what it was thirteen years ago* parf.ly owing 
to the increase in the land revenue and consequently in the local 
rate, partly owing to ferries, cattle-pounds and other properties 
having been made over to it for management by the Provm- 
cial Government, and partly owing to development of its ow'n 
properties. Some idea of the extent to which the responsibilities 
and importance of the Board have increased may be formed by 
comparing the iueomo and expenditure as they were in 1886 and 
1896 and as they arc now lu each cose the figures are the 
average for the preceding three vears 
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Bat even the$a fail to represent the etisfcin!^ state chap, hi-e: 

of affairs* l^xpenditu^e on edutjation feiolnsive of bnfldin^s ^*7^ mb. 
which is mcifiacd under PubHo Works) had in 1014-15 risen mdpiJ 
to over Ks. 96,000, and since tJien the salaries of teachers have 
been raised, and the cempiikoiT recurring ex:pendttare on ediica' nEnrict 
tional establishment alone M ill in future be over a lakli of rupoes. 

In fact the Board ia now so far committed to reourrent char^ 
that it has practically no margin of income left for expendfture 
on now enterprises 

Thera are municipal committees in charge of the loosl MdntriptU' 
fldinuiistratiOQ of the towns of Bhera^ Khush^b, S.^hTwil* Midnij 
and Sarcodha* The constitution of rack and a list of the mombors 
will be found in Appendix I.-F* The population of the towns has 
been discussed in Chapter I.^C. 

The town of Bhera lies in north latitude 6^° 22' and oast inierL 
longiiude 72® and contains a population of 15,202 souls. It 
lies near the left bnnk of tbe Jhclum, 30 miles cast of Shah oar 
It ia still the bead-quarters of a tahsil, and one of tho largest and 
moat imposing towns of tho district, but it has to some extent 
been throivn into the shade by the rise of Sar^dM and of BhaJ- 

which will as soon as fuuds aro available become the tahsil 
head-qaartoTS t Bbcra will then be a sub-tahsH, with a special 
Nfiib Tahsilditr in charge The municipality of Bhera was first 
constituted in 1807, and is of the second class, with 5 nominated 
and 10 elected members, and an elected preBident, at present the 
TahsQddr. The average income, which at last settlement was 
Bs. 20,000 per annum, has now rison to Es. 33,043, owing mainly 
to increases in the octroi rates. At one time tho committee ivas 
notoriouH for its factioiisaosa and paeudo-roligious animosities, hut 
lately there has been a marked improvement in this respect* 

The committee maintains several primary schools and the 
Bispensaiy, described in Chapter HI ; they are also endcf vouriug 
to carry oat an ambitious drainage scheme, both infra - and extra¬ 
mural, which has been existent in embryo for the past 20 years 
or BO* It is to be hepod that it may bo safely brought to birth iu 
the near future, as tun town has suffered very severely from 
plague and fever in the last decade, and the population has do- 
clincd since settlement by 2,426 souls. There are two honorary 
magistrates and a bench of four magistrates in the town, describ¬ 
ed in Chapter III^A The mhahitants of Bhera are much addict¬ 
ed to employmout in various Civil Services, and mnny of them 
have risen to high positions, both under Government and in 
Kashmir and other States 

The town is surrounded by a wall, partly ArncAa and partly 
pakka, with eight gates, of wHob the Lahori Gate to the 
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CHAP. HI E. east and the Thdnwdla to the north arc the principal* It 
h Hie Ticflt looMng town in tho district, being built of brick 
ifanidp&i throughout. There are some ancient Ijuihliuga with wonderful 
coTMumeat ipood-oarving* Tiiere are also some gardens outside the tovm, 
Bher». among which Thdnwila garden, aud one in which the tomli 
of Mirdn Said Mahammadi is built, are specially w'orthy of notice. 
It has ft sardi, detached tahsil and thdna, a dirpensary, a female 
hospital, a veterinary hospital, a town hail and two high 
schools. 

The early history of the town of Bhora is discussed at some 
length hy General Cunningham in his ''Ancient Geography 
of India,” j^cs 165 to 159, and Archaeological Survey 
Deport* Volume XIV, pages 86 to 40* The original town stood 
on the right bunk of the river, and in former days must have 
been ft place of considerable note, for Bdbar, in his autobiography, 
when speaking of his designs on Hindustan, talks of the coun¬ 
tries of Bbera, Khushdb, etc., and again in describing Hindustdn 
itself he defines the limits of the empire as extending from 
Bhera to Bchdr** Some idea of its size may also he gained from 
the fact that it paid so large a sum as two lakhs of rupees to 
purchase its safety, when the troops under Bdbar, disappointed 
of cipected plunder in Bajaur, aLrrived before it in A, D. 1519. 
Soon after this, says tradition, the adjoining hill tribes descended 
and destroyed the city. The ruins of the old towm still remain, 
and are known by the name of Jobnatiinaggar* It is identified 
by General Cunningham as the capital of Sophites, or SopJieites, 
the contemporary of Alexander the Grcat.f The same author 
speaks of it as the refuge, and for some time tho capital, of the 
Brahman kings of KdbuJ, expelled about tho end of the lOth 
century by tho Muhammadans* 

The new town of Bhera was founded in A* D. 1610, during 
tho reign of Sher Shah, near a spot where a holy man calling 
himself Plr Kdya udth had for some time been established, and 
where bis followers are still residing round the tomb of their 
spiritual father* The place appears rapidly to have attained to 
former size and importance, as it is ono of tho few places 
mentioned by name in the description of tho Lahore Sitta given 
in the Afn-i-Akbari, from w liicli we also learn that it w as the 
centre of a mahdl which paid a revenue of nearly five lakhs of 
rupees, and was one of the few spots in the whole empire whore 
money w'as coined* After being plundered and laid waste by 
Ntir-ud-dfn, as mentioned before, the toivn was repopulatcd by 
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the Chiefs of the Bhan^i to whose share it fell in the 

division of the territory aoq^nired hy the Sikhs, Its appearance 
has been greatly improved iiiidtr British rule. 

Bhera is a place of considerable though now somewhat 
stagnant Irad©, its iJOsilion as the terminus , of a branch of tbc 
railway making it an emporium for the trade of the country 
to the south, A largo colony of KhojtiB and Pirdchds, JIuham- 
inadan converts from Hinduism, are settled hero* and carry on a 
traffic with Kdbiil and countries beyond it. Rice, gur and sugar 
are impoTted from the ,Iullundur Dodb; oountry doth is export* 
cd to Kdbul* Multan, DeTajdt and Sukkur, European cotton 
goods are brought from Amritsar and Kariohi, Henna dye is 
exported to the value of a lakh of rupees yearly. The town is 
also famous for ironsrniths and stonc-cutCers as well as wood- 
carvers ; and esceUont felt and soap are manufactured, the for¬ 
mer being exported in largo quantities. A more detailed notice 
of some of these industries will be found in Chapter 11. 

T1]6 town of Khushib lies in north latitudo 32° 17 SO' and 
east longitude 72" 24' 30" and contains a population of 10,159 
souls. It is situated on the right hank of the Jhclum on the 
Lahore and Herajdt road, about eight miles from Shabpur. Seen 
from the opposite bank of tho river the town is picturesque. 
Being quite on the edge of the river, it has several times been 
washed away by the stream. Year by year the river has encroach¬ 
ed on the banlcs, so that a portion of the inhahitante are in 
turn driven out of their houses and oblieod to build away from 
the river. The town ia partly surrounded ?jy a kachha wall with 
four gates, of winch the lahori to the east and the Kashmiri to 
the north ere the principal. Tliero are no data for giving, with 
any degree of exactness, tho year of foundation of Khushib, It 
is said by local tradition to have been bnilt in A* D, 1603.* Bnt 
it must have existed long before this, and is probably one of 
tbe oldest towns in this part of the 1 nn jab, as it was a flourish* 
ing place in the time of BAbar, and is frequently mentioned by 
him in his memoirs. Indeed, from the manner in which it ia 
mentioned, it is clear that the old town must have existed when 
Bdbar's ancestor, Tamerlane, invaded Hindustdn in A, H. 1308* 
The local traffition says that the founder of the town was Sikan- 
dar, son of Bahlol KbAn, Lodhi, guided by the advice of Sayad 
Shall, BokhAri. Sikandar is supposed to have come to the 
Puniab with a relative named Mir PaldwAu KhAn, in the wake 
of MirChakarand Mir dalal Kh an, the Baloch mvaders from 

•miilHodiW wewdlns to tbe inanwriCAl tl# Wtew of Uib {awn'i ruiv, 
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cHA^ur-E jtekr^tj, shortly after the retreat of Tamerlane, Amon^t the 
Wai ^ most Hucoessful of the early njlers irore Sard^r Liil KMtt and 
"iiwiSini JAfar Khan, Estcnairo improvements wore carried out 

^ by Sher Shah Suri, who built the present IdgAh, and he is some- 
KbvMhiit, tfinea spoken of as the founder of the town. Vejy little, 
however, of the old town remains ; for the last fifty yeare the 
river has gradually cutting away its right bank at this snot, 
and with jt have dieap^red the^rdens of the good Ahma^Ar 
KhAn, the fort built by Jafar S^hln, Bilooh, and nine-tenths 
of the older house. In Captain Davies^ time, about 1805, a 
new town was laid out which, with its bazar thirty feet wide and 
more than half a mile in length, and its open streets, promises to 
aurpass the former one. The NawAb Ahmadyir KhAn, men¬ 
tioned above, was Governor of KhashAb, in Muhammad Shah's 
time, and. bis tomb, about a mile to the south-west of the new 
town, is still a place of pilgrimage* 

Another shrine much visited by pilgTi ms from Jar and near 
is the « BadshAh SAhib,'* or tomb of tho descendanta of Razrat 
Pir Dastglr of BaghdAd, which stands to the south of the 


town* 


KbushAb carries on a large trade with MultAn, Sukkur, 
AfgbAmstAn, and the Deraj At, sending down cotton, wool and 
ffU to the two former, and county oloth to the latter, receiving 
in exchange En£?lish piece-goods, spiees, iron, copper, etc., from 
Multan and Sukkur, dried fruits, m^der, etc., from AfghAnistAn, 
and sugar and ^wr from Amritsar and the Jullundur DoAb* It 
is the great mart for the grain of the Salt Bange, The principal 
manufactore is that of coarse cloth and cotton soarves 
there being some 600 weaving establishments in the town. The 
manmac^re of art pottery hm been commenced. A more de- 

- notice of some of the industries of the town will be found 
m Chapter TL 

la,** -***ui,*„ _ . , 
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to go a mile or more for their ddakiii^ water* Expensive 
borings have however been made on the high bank, and a sebeme 
for pumping water from a tube-waU bos been sanctioned, and 
will be carried out os 9oon as the hnonoial situation becomes 
normal. 

The municipality was founded in X8d7, and is of the second 
doss; there are nine members of the committee, all nominated, 
the president now being Sarddr Babidur Khan^ JBaioeh, The 
annual income, which at settlement averaged ils* 9,3^9, is now 
Rs. 30,83i, 

The town of Siihfwdl lies in north latitude 31° Ij 3' aud oast 
longitude 72® 33' and ooutainsjr populatlou of 7,659 souls. It 
was formerly the heid-quartera of a fiscal aub-division ; it is one 
of the chief commercial towns of the disLrict. It is not well 
built, and is completely surrounded by a kamha wall with six 
gates, of which the Luhorl to the east and the tLoslimiri to 
the north ore the princi^iaL 't he town is badly situated on a 
raised piece of ground, around which the surface drainage 
of the country for many miles round collects. The heavy 
rains of 1393 caused a severe epidemic of fever and in that 
year the death-rate was 2J per thousand per annum, A drain¬ 
age scheme is badly wanted. It is said that fidbfw^l was 
founded by 6ul Bahlak, one of the ancestors of the Bilooh Chiefs 
of this place* and was so named after Sai '* of the Jbommat 
oasto, who was the manager of the property* At one time S4hf- 
wil did a brisk trade with MulMu and Sukkur in cotton, grain, 
and ghij and was also the ooutre of the barilla industry, but sinee 
the advent of the lech-Doah railway, the markets of 3ill^aw^li 
and Sorgodho, 17 and 23 miles away, have absorbed nearly all 
the produce that once came to S^hiwAl. The population has 
decreased from 9,210 at settlement, and this is duo partly to the 
departure of shopkeepers and others to the rival marts, and partly 
to the lack of sanitation ; pbgue was severe in 1£K)4 and 1907* 
The only manufactures for wich Slhfwil is noted are hardware 
and tumeiy in ivory and wood and lacquered work. The muni¬ 
cipality of SdbfwAl was first constituted in 1367; it is of the 
second class with three uominated and six elected members, the 
President bemg usually the TahsQd^r, Thrt public building^ are 
schools for l)oys and girls, a dispensary, u vatorlnary hospital, a 
sardi with rost-house attaehcrl, a town hall and a police station. 

Tho municipal iucomo has risen from Re. 7,760 to Ra. 16,000 
owing to the raising of octroi rates, and the narrowing of octroi 
limits Up till recently tho entiro revenue estate included 
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ill iimtxicipal boundary, rtitli the result that the Aiionatiou 

CHAP^ E, ^ reotifi^U and it ts 

Lo«*i jojJ hoped that the original Jimmmat and BUoch owners will be 

cf™iSni BUCeessful in retaining such of their lauds as are left to them. 

There is a bench of tvTo Honorary Hagiatrates, and an 
honorary Civil Judge 

nxia\. The town of Midni lies in north latitude S2® SV 18*" and 

cast longitude 73“ 7' 30“, and contains a population of 5,819. It 
is situated on the left bank of the Jhclum, opposite Find 
BAdan Khan, The old town was an ill-built place of narrow 
lanes and lazdrs^ the upper storeys of tlio houses and shops almost 
touching each other, and was not surrounded by any wall ; but in 
Captain Davies’ timci about 1305, a new and commodious square 
was erected, named Daviosganj, and a wall with gates built 
round the east part of the town* Prom time immemorial MiJini 
was an important mart for the salt from the mines on the oppo- 
sito side of the river* The original town was called Shamshabad, 
This was swept away by the river, and a town on the present 
site was bnilt under the Auspices of Asaf Khdn, fathet-in-law of 
the Emperor Shah Jehdn, by two Hindus, llJdho Das and Shib 
lldm. Like Bhera, it grew and prospered till the deeline of the 
Mughal monarchy, and, like Bhera, it was plundered and destroyed 
by Nur*ud-Din, Goneral of Ahmad Shah, in A D* 1754, and the 
inhabitants were diapersed in the neighljouring villages. In A* D* 
1787, Malta Sin^h, father of Ranjft Singh, induced a number of 
the descendants of the old residents and others to rebuild the town, 
and ro«r>pened the salt mart; hut it appaars never to bare entire¬ 
ly recovered Nur-ud-dfn’s yisitation, for the descendants of the 
families which thou abandoned the place and took refuge in the 
adjoining villages arc still to be found in them. Tho prosperity 
of the town has lately suffered a severe blow of a different kind. 
Until the extension of the railway to the Khewra salt mines 
across the river, Miani wms the depot for the salt exported from 
those mines down country, and from this fact was known as Ddn 
Miani, hut since then the salt trade has almost left it, and its 
glory baa departed. It still, however, does a considerable trade 
in lime- burning* Its population has decreased by more than 25 
per oent* since 1881. MiAni lies low and is subject to floods and 
fever ; in 1S03 the death rate was 73 per tliousand per annum. 
A drainage scheme is being ilcvised. Flag no was very severe in 
1004 and 1007* 

The municipality of Mhini was at first eonatituted in 1967* 
It is a municipality of the second class with 3 nominated and. 0 
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elected memberSi the elected president at present being the N4ib chap. ht-e. 
TahaildAr, The animal iuecmio for the last Ato years has av^r- 
aged Rs. 17,5-i2p aa against Es. 7,378 at settlement. The pnblio HquMpiu 
bmldings arc a police station, a dispensary, a toiarn ball, a echool, oo^mnnoi. 
and a aet^iii vfith rest-housa atta<^6d.i There is also a railway hwdi. 
station. 


There is an Fonorary Magistrate and CiriL Judge of the 1st 
olaaa. The " feast of lamps, on the oocasion of the Fiw^li 
featirai, is here oolebrotcd by muob gambling, but raeasures are 
being taken to put a stop to this. 


The foundation stone of Sargodba Town was laid on -2nd 
February 1003. At first the town waa maintained from tbo 
town improToment fund, the chief source of ineomo being the 
sale of fiafiil lands. In 1007 a notified area commit^ was con¬ 
stituted with t nominated memberaand the Sub-Divisional Officer 
as GT-officio President. In 1900 Sargodba Cml Station was 
incorporated m the notified area. Sargodba municipali^^ was 
constitute in. 1914. It is of the second class with 12 mem¬ 
bers, all nominated, 4 officials and S non-officials. The Dejmty 
Commissioner is ex-o^Gio President. The town is divided 
into 8 wards for municipal purposes. Tbo municipal area indiid- 
- ing the town proper and the Civil Station is supplied with water 
from water-works. Ligbtiag is furnished by gaa iampe, both 
being maintained by the municipality. Pnrther, the munici¬ 
pality maintains a garden which is situated between the Oivil 
Station and the town proper. The income and eipendiiure 
of the municipality are detailed below i— 


1914-lfi 

ms46 


iHeOMC, 

Hu. A. P. 
37,931 6 S 


^paadiimra, 

R«. A. P. 
31,419 U 3 
45,S6S 14 7 


thus giving an average of Rs- 43,567 annual inoome and 
Its. 38,036 as annnal expenditure. 

The chief sources of income at present are a bouse-tax, a 
water-tax, rent of shops, oitv eweopings, lambanidri foe, lease of 
municipal lands, and a terminal-tax. 


The main heads of eipenditnre are 

Watcr-iTorka, lighting, cunsarifanoy, and the garden. 

The chief building.5 0t interest in the tovrn proper are the 
Jamtniv Slosaue, the Gurdawdra, the Arya Samtj, and the Mi®ion 
Heading Hoorn. The public buildings atethe Hunioipal Hall, 
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Hits District Board SoliwU the Zail llousu, and the Rudkin Li¬ 
brary in the Munieipal Garden. 

There are 8 ginning factories ’ivhich are ileseribud in Chapter 
II* In the CiTil Station rhcre ary the following public build¬ 
ings:—the Public Works OlEeCj the Art! jy He mount Office* the 
Canal Offices, the Post Office, tlio Hafhvay Office, the District 
Board Office, the Session Judge's Court, the District Courts, the 
Police Lines, the Tahsfi, the PoLioe Staticu, the Jail, tho Civil 
Rest-House, the Public Works Department itest-House, and the 
Canal Rest-House, 

Besides tho 15 bungalows occupied by Government officials 
as residential houses, there are ulso about 82 bungaiou s owned by 
private individuals* The population at the last census auiouuted 
to 8,84.9 sonlii* However it has now considerably inore^ised owiug 
to tho removal of the head-quarters of tho district to tMs place and 
consequent exodus from Shahpur. Bargudba is a fairly heidthy 
place except for the almost annual visitation of tho phignc. It 
is the ehief centre of trade in the district and exports very large 
quantities of grain to Kardohi and several Eurojicau hrms have 
cstoblMicd agencies here* 

In addition to the District Courts, Mr. P* N* llroadvvay works 
as an Honorary Magistrate in the cold weather, and there is also 
a bench, described in Chapter HI. 


In 1915-18 the ineidence of taxation 
polities wan as follows ; — 

in the hve munid- 

S/vKieipalitjf. 


/rtfm 

(axaiion^ 

Rb. 

/Hcithttfii fief 

Kfl. V. r. 

BLoeu 

*** 15,20^ 

27,191 

1 12 7 

Midni 

5,S19 

U,40fi 

1 15 4 

Kbiulis.b 

... 

15,G99 

1 8 e 

SAbfwLt 

... 7,e5S 

10,954 

1 a 10 

Sorgodhai 

s,e4fl 

18,a04 

1 a 0 


There are five towns in the district—Shnhpur, Shah pur Civil 
Station, Bhalwal, Phularw dn, and Sillanwdli—which are Notified 
Areas, and mannged by committeea, the membership of whir^li is 
given in Appendii J*-E* Of thciic Bhalwal will probably bet oino a 
regular municipality, as soon as the tahsfl head quartern ere 
moved there from Lhcra* Like Phidarwen and Sillanvvali it is 
mamlv notable for its inai ket which has been described 

in Chapter II-P. tt is also theMakka of all those who suEfer 
from eye-troubles, es|XKjially oataraot; tho dlsp msary is described 
in Chapter III-J. Bhalwal, Phularwan and Siilanwdli aro all 
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nrfw fouiidiitioris^ owe tb&ir existence to tlie Roilwo^. chap, tu*E. 
Up to now Mieir history hfis been only that of birth and rapid 

fiTOWtb Muaidpii 

gruiMiJ, .. j. , j. Concmiami 

Shahpur is a small town with MOS inhnbitants, situated at a — 
distance! of about twf> miles from the Jheium rirer. Pormerly it 
was on the very hank of Miip rivf r, which has of late been reood* 
iTi£» in the direction of KhiishAb. Shahpur witii the adjoining 
villages, Nathuivila, Jahilpni- and Kotla-Sayaddu* was founded by 
the Sajads who still forni the proprietary body, ^ The common 
ancestor was Shall Shama> \vliosc tomb may slill ho seen near 
Shnbpiir. The original tomb waa to the north of the town, and 
was washes! awav by the river, when the ooihn was remoTOd to 
its presseiit site, east of tlie town. He is now worshipped as a 
saint and a largo fair is annually holil iii his honour between 
gSrd and 25th Chet (the heginuing of April)- A largo uumbor 
of people (about IS tLousaud) come from distant places to 
pay their homage to this saint at his shriue, whioli la eh^dod by a 
grove of trees. His son Shah lluhanima^l a tomb le situated ttr 
tlm west of the town, and has reoeutly heeii^ renewed in the 
modern style. He is also worahipiKjd as n saint like bis father, 

Imt no separate fair ia held in, hm honour. The town liea on tho 
road from Lahore to Dora Ismail Khan and has some trade lu 
country cletlu It is 2d luilea from Sargodbai now the head- 
quarters of the district and 5 miles from KhushAb, ^ The rootl to 
Khiishab turns off at a right angle immcdiaMy in front of a 
picturesque gate which Icarls to the only tafdr, of whioh the 
town can boast. 

There are fuur aoliools in the town, la the western corner O’f 
the town maybe seen the low kaoha walls of what vaa once a 
fort of the Sayads, the site of which Najaf Shdh, Zailddr, still 
oceupios j while outside the tow'n and further east of the shr^e of 
Shah Shnuio^, about one milo from the fort of the Say ads, are 
the ruins of an old Sikh fort- 

Tills towm was formerly a second class municipality ^ the 
Punjab, but since 19C 7 it has been converted into a 
Area, The committee consists of 5 members, the rahailddr is the 
President and Die rcinaining t aro. nominatotl members, 

Tbe original site of Ihe head quartp Btaliou was within the 
boundaries of Nathhwalo on the rive^de of Shabpur tnwm but 
fho houses having been washed down in the gr^t ^“**1 

the present site was aelected about three miles to the east of 
Shahpur town on the rood to Lahore. The wifidom of the 
tion was proved in the great flood of July 1893, when the Uivil 
Station was an islsEd s-uncuEd^^d by water on all sides foi* ECTeral 
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oBAP. ni'E miles* The station has a j.tnall hm^ir neatly laid ont with fairly 
wide streets* The roads are wide and well shaded by trees and 
are vvjUered in the hot weather from an inundatinn canal, \vhich 
runs throu!>h the station. Picturesque' glimpses of the Salt 
ciTJSutjfln, Eargo close the view to the west* Good cropB of grain and gr'iss 
siiBhpur, raised in the lands attached to the station, chiefly by the aid of 

canal irligation. The station has: a largo hospital, two schools, 
two ta. ks, three puidic gardens, three rest<houses, and a sardi 
called Malik Sdhib Khdn W^la. 

Up till April ] 914, flie GiTil Station was the district head'^ 
quarters j the old District Courts are now used os a tahsil, the 
tahsil haTirtg been made over to the Isldinia High School, recent¬ 
ly founded* The Deputy C immissioner^s house and oflice are 
occupied hy the Sub Divisional Officer of Khushab : the tail is 
being temporarily used as a sanitariuin for ooniaumptiTe prisonere. 
But though the station still rotaina aomo of its importance, it has 
been hard hit hy its loss of prestige. Perhap it wiU rarivo if it 
becomes a junction, for the RaevFind-Khuahiib and Bhera-Shahpur 
Railways. The annual hor-se fair, which was abandoned in 1914, 
has again been roTived, much to the satisfaction of the residenta* 
Por aeveral years past, Siiahpur has had the low^eat death-rate of 
any town in the Frovinco ; the drinking water is for the moat 
part brackish, but apparently its cathartic properties are benefit 
oial* 

The Notified .^rea is managed by a committee of three 
members* the Sub-Divisional Officer, the Assistant SuTg’Con and 
the Tahsfldiir, but their energies aro devoted tntirely to watch 
and ward, lighting and conservancy. There in an iionomry magis¬ 
trate who aits in tiie tah^fl building, and a civil judge. 

Bhkiwai. This mandi wais opened in 1903 on the ffech Do£b 
Railway at the railway station of Bhalwal so nameti after the old 
proprietary viliage. It is on the south-west of Bhera, at a dfs- 
stance of 11 miles, and 28 miles west of MalakwM* The 7 }mrtdi 
lies in the middle of the most fertile part of the .Ihelutn Colony and 
Commands a large tract of the country in Bhera TahsQ, oompriB^ 
ing a large number of Colony chakJi and proprietaiy villages 
irrigated by the Lower Jholurn Canal. It is tfie head-quarters of 
a sub-tohsfl and contains a police station and a flourishing ijaandl. 

The following roads ooimeot the mandv with the chaks and 
yihoges 

On thfi nortb-^^C *.* Bbem-BbaiiirAl* 

„ „ nortU .** *** **. Shahpur-ChAkrftmildB 

and Shahpnr Lab* 

„ „ seuxth i,* .** Sot Mnnum^Iialiini. 
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In 1907 lli« export by rail nmcnniod to S laca of innnnds of 
wheat, fltitl cotton, anfl since fben it hna been increasing^, 
The man.‘ti cniitaiiis 231 shops, 137 residential iiousr^s, 3 cotton 
factories, 3 larg^i EuropeaTi firms, police station, srib-talisfL, dis¬ 
pensary, a Vernacular Middle School, post and tclegmph office, a 
rest-house and a pnhllo ser^ii* Population according to the census 
of 1911 is 1,400, hut has siace then nearly trebled with the hi- 
■ crease in trade It will incronse still furtJrer when the tahafl 
head-quarters nro moved hero from Ilhcnv. Before 1009, the 
ConfiorvancT and chaulciddta ehargra worn met from the Town 
Fuad and ’cAawAfydra taxes respcctiYcly. The increaae in the 
population ncecFsitatcd the const iiution of the town as a Notified 
Area, j\ocordiiigly the area was notified by Ga^eUe 

Notification No, 370, diitctl May 3rd, 1909, and a tnx at the rate of 
9 pieg per annum on the annual ralac of all buildings was levied to 
moet the expenses. Tlie com mil toe con sis ta of 5 members includ¬ 
ing the Kiiib Tnhsildilr as s^ Qjficio member and president. Details 
of imports and exports of the Notified Area will ho found in 
tho table on page 3(^3, 

This mandi was opened in 1903 on fiie Jeoh Dodib Railway 
at a railway station named. Pliularwfin after the name of the old 
proprietary village. 

It is on the south of Bhera at a distance of 8 miles and 19 
miles west of AfalakwdL 

The nwndi commands a large tract of tiie country to the east 
of the district in the Bhera Tahsil, inclu^iig a few colony 
efmks anti a large number of the proprietary villages irrigated by 
the Lower Jhelum Canal, the produoe of which is iyrougbt here 
for sale and exported chiidly to Kardchi. 

The mamU is connected with the Colony ch^k^ and proprie¬ 
tary villages which are approached on the north by the Bhcta- 
Phularwiin, on the south-east by the Midna-GondahBhabhra 
Salam and on the south by the Kot Moman-Midh Rdnjha 
roatls. 

In 1910 the export by rail amounted to 27f>,000 mnuads. 
chiefly of wheat, torifl and cotton, and since then it hns been 
increasing. 

The mandi is a promking one consisting of shops, reddential 
houses, two cotton factories, fhreo large European firms, a school, 
a Civil rest-house, a post and telegraph office and a public 
Popnlation according to the census of 1911 is 777 souls, but this 
canauB was taken at a season when many of the inhabitants had 
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c8A^[ £. left the plAce <m accftiitit <iE plngue; And it may now he fairly esfci* 
lomt hm mated at three times the above figures, 

GoT«rtiiD«pt. Befoie 1011»the conserrancy nml chaukidi^ra charges were 
pimiOTin town funds and the chtmkffMr^ faxes rcspnotively* 

Manii The fiinrls wore administered by the Colonization Officer. Tho 
increase of the population mode it noeossaiy for the mattdi to be 
constituted a notined area winch was effected by Gazictfe notifi¬ 
cation No, ri2' , date^l iRth September 1911, and a tax at the 
rate of Re. 0-0-9 in the rupee per annum on the annnat value 
of all occupied buildings was levied to meet the town nxpenms. 

The committee! consists of three memhorg, one being offi¬ 
cial, and two non-offioial, with the Tnlisikldr a$ 

President, 

Details of the imports and exports of the maftdi will he 
found on page 30B, 

B^tUiti^Ei ffiandi was opened in TfiO.'i on the Jeoli Dorib Rail way at 

a railway station Sillanwdli so named after an old hamlet in its 
neighbourhood. It is aonth of nnd at a distance of 17 miles from 
Sabiwal and 8 miles from Bardnn in the Jtmng District to the 
north* 

The rnandi commaads a larger tract of country than any 
other mandi inthc Jhclum Colony ; serving more than 200 Crown 
and proprietary villages irripted by the Lower Jliolum Canal* 
The produce of these villages is brought hero for sale and exported 
nhieny to Kardchi. 

The whole of the cmmtry is connected with tho maridi hj 
important roads in every direction, which offer every facility to 
the efifra and merchants for the disposal of their produce* 

^ In 1910 the export by roil amounted to d2t^0(K) mnuniH of wheat, 
ioria and cotton and la incicfisiug annually* 

The mandi consists of shops, residential house, 4 factories, 5 
largo European firms, a thElna, a school, past and telegraph office, 
a rest-house and medical dispensary and municipal ^di. Popu¬ 
lation according to the censns of 1911 is 7,059 souls, hut this 
census \vaft tat on at a season wheu many of the inhabitapfs had 
gone to their original homes, anil it may now bo estimated at 
three times the above figure. 

Itcfore 1910 the conservancy mid eAfmk/ddra charges were 
paid from the town fund and ckauh'ddr , taxes respectivefv The 
morease in the popula tion neocssilated tJie constitution of the town 
as a notified area, and fev the improved arrangements of conservancy 
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nud lighCing, tho area was doolarod a notified area in Gazette chap, in r. 
notification No, 813, dated 13tli Decombor 1910, sikI a tax ai the 
rate of 9 piea in the rupee on the annoal vaine of all buildings HEmieipfti 
was levied to meet tbe expenses. caTwunaat. 

The eommitteo oonaista of 5 inembets inoIndiBg the 
Tahsildur as member and president. 

The detail of imports and exports of tbo notified areas will 
be found in the table below. The figures arc in tone SSSi aw 
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Eftport 
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Z^ins Export, 

7i^9?S Eipffrt . 

4,401 Import ' 

I 34 OC 1 Espor* 

i&S Export, 

3,410 Itqpvl 

Export, 

IDIS.14 

... ..Jl 

i 

5,441 t qtpfwt 

Export 

S,43.5 Inpoj-t 

8,411! Iiii|iort 

1 

17,331 Export 

<1,44Q lupurt 

].5l0 Import, 

8,040 Export. 

3ATS Itpport, 


.! 

{ 

£,748 Bjrporl 

4iK5T Import 

£,880 Export 

•ijySO Inporl 

34 &I Export. 

Irajiurt, 


...j 

3,9BT Export 

4,014 Export : 

» 

6,2(31 Export 


Section F.—Public Works. PnttieWeiki. 

The Shahpur Division of the Roads and Buildings Branch, Patiie 
Public Works Deparimont, iias its beadiiuarters at Sargodha, and 
h in charge of an Executive Engineer i the Shah pur Duitrict is 
part of the Shah pur sub-division ^ together with Jhang, and b in 
charge of a Sub •Engineer. The Dispart merit builds and maintains 
works for the following departments i — 

I; Imperial ... (o) Civil—(i) Post and Telegraph. 

(ft) Kocjlesiaatical (cnurcbes and 
cemotcries). 
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(i) Militfirj, Arm^ Iksnrouiit^ (t) Sargodha 

Sopdt. 

(fi) iTboltim Canal 
Colony Circle, 

Provincial ... All works and repairs carried out under 
Budget bead “ 45—Civil Works,” 

For Local BodiPSj all estimates cjcoeediug B^. 2j500 are 
scrutiuised in advance of ooiiBtructLon, and adrioc is given gratis 
for otLor projects. 

The chief works recently carried out hare been (!' the 
Police lines and quarters, the sub-jail, the enlargement of the 
District Office, and three official residences iu fcho new district 
head-quarters, (5) a police station and quarters at K^hushah ; (3) 
two new rest-houses in the Salt Kaege. 

The principal projects about to hu undertaken are (1) the 
extramural drainage of Bhera, (2) rahsil at Bbalwal, (3) Police 
Station and quarters for Sargodha City. 

The total expenditure for the last five years has been 


CHAP, III F. 
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1911-13 


■ ■■ ** t 

2,59,000 


1913-13 


*■€ ^9* 

6,00,000 


1913-14 


9WW V % q 

4,00,000 


1914-15 


i 14 ■ft* 

4,30,000 

Army, 

191516 

Section 

m*W> * * * 

G^,--Armyi 

3,93,00o 


‘There are no 

cantonments or troops in the 

district, but it 


has provided a veiy i large number of recruits both for Cavalry 
and Infantry, The 18th King GeorgB*B Own Tiwana Lancers arc 
specially connected with the district, and the 9th Cavalry 
(Hodson’s Horse); the 13th LaneerSt 16th Lancers, 17th Lancors, 
S6th Jacobis Horse, and the 39th King Gcori^*s Own Central 
India Horse all recruit largely from the Tiwanas, A wins and 
Baloohes, Of the Native Infantry regiments perhaps the 2Jith, 
40th, 64th, oath, 67tb, l2Bth, and I29th are those which attract 
moat men from this district. The 53rd Sillad4ri Camel Corps 
has its headquarters at Sargodha, and spends the grazing season 
in the Salt Range. The late Jamaddr Muhammad Khan of 
Bajar was adjudged to be the boat man-at-anns at the Delhi 
Darbdr, Subodar Zamdn Khan of Wahir won the Military 
Opoes in Flanders. And many other residents of this district 
hwe reached high positions iu all branches of the service, A 
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list of iniliury distinctions and of retired officers of Com mis- 
sionetl rank will be found in fcbo Appendix. 

Section H.—Polica and Jails. 

ITio district lies within the Western Police llange of the 
Province under the control of the Deputy Inspector-General of 
Police whose hoatl quarters arc^at liMralpindi. The police force 
is controlled by a District Superintendent of Police, with hcatl- 
(juartors at Sargodha : an Assistant Superintendent is generally 
in charge of the Khusiuib Tahsil and jiart of Sbahpur. 

The strength of the force on 1st Jnly lOlG was as follow's 
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Th«o flpres inoludo one moimfed Head Constable and 
four mounted constables. The salaries of the force amount to 
11b. 1,10,158 per annum. 


These 857 members of the Porcc were distributed as fol. 
lows;— 
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In 1S97 there wore altogether 415 Police in the dUtrict of 
whom 100 wore municipal; of this number 291 only were 
emplojed in protective and detective work. Mimicipfll i>olice 
no longer exist, their duties having been taken over by tho Pro¬ 
vincial Service. There Is now ono Police Officer engaged in pro¬ 
tective and detective work for every 1,714 persons resident in the 
district, as against one for every 1,696 persons in 1307, so that 
the strength of the force has been iucreased practically in iho 
same ratio as the total population. The duties of watch end 
ward are however sliared with tho regular Police force by tlio 
Village Watchmen or Okctakiddrs who are described beioiv. 

The following is a list of tlio Police stations and Circles in 
tho district: the former are under the charge of a Sub-Inspector 
and the latter of an Inspector of Police:— 
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There is a first class outpost at Padlirar and second class road 

ITOtsore at DLwiiia, Mitlia Lak, B(iagt4iHT<Ua, Laksin, and 


Tiete ate pimitivo poets at Kot Moman, Kliura, and Cliohn 
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Catt!i> pounds are nttaehod to bH Police Stations except Sar- 
go<lha Ciiy anti Katlin Sa^liral; the last-named makes use of a 
District Board pound at Kotha MasrnL There are other 2>ouiids 
at Mitlia Lak and Nikrtur in Sar^alha Tahsfl, at Nihan^^ in 
Shfthpiir^ and at Jaoni, ICund» Pail, llajar, Girot, Naroirina, 
Sodhi .Taiwala, and Sakesar in Khushab, These are ail kept up 
hy the District Board, and are in charge of some local ofheia], 
such as the schoolmaster. 

The duties of watoh and uard in the Tillages are porformsil 
hy villas stwants, knosrn as chai{kf:JdTs whose numbers arc as 
folioWfi : — 
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month, blit a certain 
number, who mnk 
as dkifaddr$t get 
more, and two in 
Saxgodha get less* 
In the Colony es¬ 
tates, in addition to 
their pay, the 
Uddfa aio given 3 or 
5 Milas of laud to 
cultivate* The sa¬ 
laries are paid out of village cesses, such as komijfau, or out of a 
special tax, known as chaukiddmi which is generally paid hy 
householders according to the relative value of their houfics, the 
very poor being exempted i— 
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CHAP in-H. 

PellH ind 
iaili- 

IrVatcii iii^n. 


TTlierercr tba naf-chmon are enable to cope with thieves aad 
burglars a systein of patrols^ by the vtllai^efti tbciTiselvos lias boon 
ergapisseil by ibo hcadmerii nt the iuslauco of the Diutrlot 
Magistrato aud Superiuieadont of Police, lilaeb householder hag 
to take his turn to serve on a i»atro!j aecordin" to lot, or else to 
make some contribution to the expenses of lightln« : henoe tin? 
system is known as pahrfi. 


The only form of crime for the doteetion of which any 
spedal staff exists is cattle theft, whieli has alrcatly been fully 
discussed. Finger-prints of all persons known to the Police * are 
taken and sent to the PhlUaur bureau for recortl. There is a oa§c 
on record in which the bureau waa asked to report, if possible, 
the identity of a corpse which hwl decayed past recognitioa. The 
bureau identified the finger-prints without ilifflculty, but assigned 
thorn to an individual who liappened to be alive in the jail at the 
time. It was then liaeortained that the oflSeer, wlio hiid been 
depntcil to take the oorpae^s fingor-priub, had fo igbt shy of 
handling corrupt fleab, and raslily hoped tliat the Gal ton system 
might not be infallible* 


st«tLit:ef of The number of co^iKable cases reported to the Police year 
y^pr will be found in Table 48, together with the number sent 
for trial, and the propoTtion of convictions. The number of cases 
which ended in conviction wa.s in 1901 high as 52 per cent, of 
the number of eases reported and 74 per cent, of the cases sent 
for trial. Thereafter, tlie number of eonviotions failed to keep 
pace with tho increase in cases reported, and by 1911, though tlie 
reported cases had more than doizblicd, only 31 per cent, of them 
(repreaentiug 71 per cent, of cases sent for trial) resulted in con¬ 
viction. A great irnproyemont wins offeeted in 1912 by Major 
O^Brien as District olagistrate and Mr. Cooks as Superintendent 
of Police, lu that year 43 par cent, of the reported cases and 74 
per cent, of the decided cases resulted in co^uvictloiis. Order was 
restored in the Salt Range, wliich had been at the mercy of a few 
desperate characters, and public confidence in the efficacy of the 
criminal law wns greatly increased. 

tWu*! Tho few SAdses in the district are comparatively inoffensive 

ISjSiwiT* Vibrant Bhswarias do little harm. There is a considorahle 
dniU, ^ouut of organized crime in the matter of cattle theft, hut 
in this nearly all the tribes of the Thai, Jldr, and riverain take 
* a hand. Favourite clearing-houses for stolon cattle are at Dravi 

'u Northern Thai, dafoiwala iu the extreme south, and near 
the LagljAri plautation on the hanks of the Jhelum. The village 
of Padhrar in the north-east comer of Khnshdh Tahsll was for 
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f rears so given up to bad characters that it was necessary lo cstah- 
ish a Police out|> 08 t there {>orinancntly; it lias now turned over 
a new leaf, and provided a large number of men for the army. 
Khan Muhainmmlwala, to the south of Phura town, may he 
considered a criminal village, being hopelesely incorrigible in the 
matter of cattle-lifting. From time to time some individual 
l>ecomes notorious as a man who will stick at nothing ; such are 
Sulh'm of Hamoka, who had to ho surrounded and starverl into 
surrender ; Shera of iifalwal, who had a very long list of munlers 
to his credit ; Masti and llahu of Padhrar, who tyrannized the 
Salt Range ; and three Afusallis of Khahakki, who would commit 
a murder for Ks. 5 apiece. 

There was formerly a 3rd class District Jail at Shahpur, in 
charge of the Civil Sui^eon, with nccommo<lation for 266 males and 
10 females, and a daily average attendance of al)Out 200 prisoners. 
The transfer of the district hcad-ciuarters to Sargodha lias led to 
the institution of a suh-jail at that station, and the old District 
Jail has now been converted into a temporary sanitarium for all 
prisoners in the Punjab suffering from tubercular complaints. 
The number and accommodation of lock-ups is shown in Table 49. 
There is no reformatory in the district. 

Section I.—Education and Literacy. 

Table No. 60 gives statistics of education as ascertained at 
the census of 1911 for each religion and for the total jwpulation 
of each tahsil. Statistics regarding the attendance at Govern¬ 
ment and Aided Schools will bo found in Table No. 51, and a 
brief account of these institutions will be found below. 


The progress made in the education of hoys is in some sense 
indicated by the following iiguros :— 
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CHAP. iiH. Tills f^ompares quit^i faTourably with iha stiindard of the 
Province, for ^vhicli the ]torcGrLta£je is 0^3 ; Shftlipiir was one of 
ycry few disfpiets which showed an increase in tlio numhor of 
male Utcratos from 1^01 to 1911, mid the tliniinishud tiercuota|tc 
18 due to the much etriotcr tc&t of literacy now insist^Kl on, 
the ahiiilv to write a letter and rend the ansiver to It. On the 
other liaiid in 1831, there iverein addition to the lG,60o ‘ literates' 
•t,528 boys described as ‘ learning i^e , si ill at school, and doubt- 
le.ss many of these Imd learnt to read and ivTito. There can be 
no complaint about the rate of mmiericaL progress; in fact there 
is a real danger that the boys and the buildings may outjgi'ow tho 
masters, and that the District Board may find it has cut it^ gown 
a little too big for its cloth 

The figures in the margin show the percentage of litorate.s 
hy ijoys, of various stages of growth : the Provincial averaga 

for the Iu'20 stage is only 7‘8. The 
suggestion that the generation now 
groAving np is producing fewer scholars 
than the " giants of old ” is certainly due 
to some defect In the statistics, but it is 
remarJcablo that it appears not only in 
rhe figures for tho whmo Province and 

^_ nearly overy diatriot of tho Province, but 

also in the return for 1891* Mr* Wilson suggcstcxl that literacy 
might be conducive fo length of days, but it must he oonfessed 
that this seems mtlier fanciful, A more likely explanation is 
that young men of 21, 22 or over will, if they are educated, re¬ 
turn their ages correctly, whereas if they are illiterate they will 
l>e very apt to raess 20, or to ^vo I he enumerator a field of 
choice, in which 20 is the ‘ glaring * n uni her. 

Tho Mussulman population is very backward in comparison 

They made practically no head¬ 
way in the 20 years preceding 
the laat census. There has, 
however, been a considerable 
advancement of learning since 
1911 among the peasants, due 
to a very fortunate combi¬ 
nation of propitious circiitn- 
stances. Government was able 
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to display great munificence in the matter of educational projectsj 
the Deputy Gorntnissioner, Major O'Brien, CJ.B„ was an cn- 
thmiast and a propagator of enthusiasm, and Hcveral of tlic moat 
nfinentiai landowners of the district—notably Kawdb MubdriK 
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Khan and Qiireslii Muhammad Hayat—were to the ncces- _ 

slty of mental development for any fiiith that aspires to be respect- ^dueau^n 
cd as either a Churcli or a State. The Shahpur Isldmia High 
School ought to effect a marked improvement in the proportion Edurttwm 
of brain to muscle ainong Muhammadans. It will be observed 
that the Hindus and Sikhs show a falling off since 1901 j in the 
former case this is probably duo moraly to stricter definition ; 
among the Sikhs* tiio inenr^jou of illiterate husbandmen has had a 
marled effect on a class that wore formerly given over to com¬ 
mercial and literary pursuits* i’hn sudden collapse of Chris Linn 
scholarship suggostctl by the figures is a greatly eiraggerated 
instance of the same thing i in this case the highways ami by¬ 
ways have furnished nearly fiie whole company. 

Although no detailctl statistics for the district are given ifijac^iion 
cither in Volume II or in the Provincjal Census Report* it would 
appear tliat the percentage of literates is liighest among the 
learned professions, shopkeepers, and traders ; the priestly and 
levitieal castes (Brahman, ^yyad, Quresln, Ulema) also show 
a fairly high proportion of educated mon. TJio artisan classes are 
beginning to show considerable keenness in school-going, the 
Mirdsis and the weavers being esiwcially ardent. 

Although there are only 8 lit crates to every thousand females 
in the district, this represents a fourfold increase In the number jiu 
since last settlement. The Shah pur Tahsil, witii a proportion 
of 12 per thousandj is easily the moat progressive, and this is 
probably due to the enterprise of Raii Sahib Dfwan Chaud, whose 
ShaJipur Girls’ School was one of the best in the Province for 
years. The Mussalmdn woman is still very shy of schools, hut 

the Sikh girls show a " 
good average of enlighten- 
ruont* Unlike the boys, 
the girls under 20 make 
a better show than the 
gro^vu-nps; but the edu’- 
eatxoa imparted is stUl 
very elemontarv, and 
progress is bcun^ to be 
slow : the difficulty is that 
very few of the peasantry 
iiealize that intellect in a 
. woman is an advantage, 

and unfortunate incidents not infrei^uently seem to |>oiut n 
reactionary moral; os for instance^ in the came eckbre in which 
a maiden's intercepted love letter caused a youni? man to bo 
packed up in kerosine tins. 
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CHAP n[-L There arc 2,34S jicrsoiis In the cllstriet ah In to read and 
EducAtioD 'yj’itc English, as against 801 In 1S01; the proportion of English 
ind LiiflTMjr, literates (0 males and ’3 females per 7 nilk of total in each case) 
Kinmihigs p 1 is lower than the provincial average (8 and 1 respectively); of 
KwK^iitk the total 2.253 are males and 05 females, and out of these 112 
males and 82* females are Christians* Of the men, Hindus, Chris¬ 
tians and Siklig can hoast percentages of 3 2, 2’3j and 1*4 res. 
peotively j Christian lyoinon also reach 2'2 per cent,; but the 
numbers of all other women nntl all Mussalmans of both sexes 
literate in English is quite iusignifieaiit. An interesfin^ sijoctila- 
tion, which does not lend itself to statistical treatment, is the 
degree to whicli English words are finding their wav into Ihe 
vocabulary of the common peasant: the majority of ttiese words 
are borrowed from the techiiical jargon of some Government 
-Dei)artment, and their adoption into the vernacular means a 
real increase in the mental stock-in-trade of the locality. Some- 
limes an English wortl will acquire a curiously specialised 
meaning m the course of adoption j the most interesting exaranie 
of this is the word "Eutid/* which now is quite definitely usaiin- 
cd to fraudulent methods of business* ® 


RinetttcDal 
I Rililalioni. 


In Table 51 will be found figures shouriuij the number of 
schools and scholars of various standards, while Table 52 shows 
what sums have been spent each year on education* In the 
twenty years between 1891 and 1911 the number of literates 
mcreased from 17,080 to 27,i83, and the percentage of literates 
to the t^Dtal population rose from 3*5 to 4 0* Since 1911 the 
rate of the progress has been considerably more rapid, thanks 
to a fortunate eombmation of financial abundance and adminis¬ 
trative oncr^. The educational institutions of the district hnve 
neon mulbphed to this extent:— 
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13y tahsjls tho present distribution of publio sohoois is: — 
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ment and one by the Arya ^nmaj), Sargodha, Fanlka Khalsa 
institution),, aod Shahpur* The Anglo-Vernacular Middle Schools 
art? at MidnJj Shahpur, Stthfir^l* KJuisbabj Xatzsbebrat Bbalwal^ 
Haddlif and Sargodna. Vernacular middle Scboola arc at Midb 
Rdnjha, Ntirpur, aiitha Tiwana* and Katba Sagral. The Prioi' 
ary Schools are s^ttored all over the district, and the District 
Inspector is of opinion that when 20 new schools already con* 
tcmplatcd are built, nearly all children will have a echool within 
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[ Patit a, 

(,HAP, m-L two rnilFs of their homoa. The test interest in education is 
Eanwiioii displayed by the eolonistg at Sargcnlha Tnhsilj but in tbo Salt 
wdLitftruy- Ran^ and Mohnrtlio fact that two middle schools have been started 
Kdnn^iui onc raised to the Anglo-Vernacular standard indicates that the 
Iq«i aira&nH. inhabitants ore ready to subscribe cooisidecable aums for their own 
improvement. The bulk of tho rural population is, hoAVOverj 
still apathetic, and only SO per cent, of the enrolled pupils of the 
district are agrioulturists, ivnile no more than 375 llfuglim boys 
arc receiving aecondary education. It is lo bo hoped that the 
'zeal oi Nawdb ^ruhamniad Mubiirh iCli^u, Midn Muhammad 
Haydt, and otlier pub lie-spirited Muhamumdans in starting the 
Isldmia School at Shahpur will have a stimulating effect. The 
schools of the American Presbyterian Mission have been noticed 
in section C of Chapter I, 

The number of children noiv attending public schools is 
14,795 while 3*832 attend 237 private sclioola, mainly 
devoted to the inculcation of elementary Divinity in mosques and 
dftfitams iUs. In 1806 there were 4:j833 and 3*B?i J students 
attending public and private schools respectively, eo that 
the total number of children being educated in some soj t has 
increased in 20 years from 8*722 to 18*017 ; expressed as 
percentages of the total numher of children of school-going age, 
the increase Is from 11'7 to 18'O0 j)er cent.* while the percentage 
attending public schools is now 1V^3 os against O'u per cent 

Among the 4,007 students iu the secondary standard 
there are no girls. In the primary schools there are 6*922 
hoys and 1,071 girls; in the elementary schools there arc 
1*514 boys and 651 girls. The mx of private-school pupila is 
not specified. Hooghly speaking* wo may say that the propor¬ 
tion of boys to girls at schools is as 8 to 1* and In this respect 
there has l> 0 OTi little change Lu the last 21) years. Bat the per¬ 
centage of female literates to the total female populaticzi has 
risen from '2 to '8. 

There are in all 557 teachers* 1S3 for boys and 74 for girls ; 
258 of the hoys^ teach era are trained, of whom 230 are certi float¬ 
ed. There arc also 37 boys' teachers and 4 girls' teachers who 
have certifloates, though they are uutrained. Salaries have 
recently been miaud* cipccially for trained men* so there is some 
hope that the quality of instructiou may improve pari passu uith 
the quantity of scholars. 

yumoiv character indigenous to the district is the lande akhar 

(tailless letters) character* a sort of short-haad derived from the 
Ndgri; but this is ueldom used except by shopkeepem, who 
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generally Iceep tlieir aecoimts in thia charaett^r, and few of whom 

^, can read the accounts kept 
petil^r' ... '" by tJicir fellows of Tillages 

Lftndo 7.'^” any dislancc, Gurn;u- 

;:: ::. kin and Xdgri .irfi ti.uglit 

in the dhaivisdlat and 
temples. 13ut thcchanic- 
ter otiierwise in TiniYer&&I use, both by Hindus ani JVIusaljndns, 
is the Persian character taught in the Government achooLs. Proee 
literature is almost unknown except in the form of the sacred 
books of the different religions and commentaries thereon, and 
practically the only form of indigenous literatu e is the verses 
composed by the local bards (mirdsii} and tung or I'aUier recited 
|>V them on festive occasions, Thes'' nm of various kinds, ruch 
as tl e a historical poera ; the ja»» or panegyric ; the pohr* 

or epic ; the siUh or satire ; the morm or dirge ; the d'thu or 
j'hymed couplets; the dhola, a poem in blank verse^ generally of an 
erotic nature. Specimens of most of these have been coUcoted^ 
and published* along with the proverbs* ^vhich condense and eui* 
body the experience of past generations The people greatly 
enjoy listening to the recital of these verses* and yc readily 
moved to laughter by the satires and to tears by tbo dirges. The 
recital of original poems by school boys an<l master is an invari¬ 
able feature of public meetings j in these considerable talent is 
often displayed, but hortioultural and ornithological similes and 
metapbora are rather overworked. 

Histories of the Awdna and of the life, times and (on the 
most comprehensive icale) antecedents of Malik Jahdn Khdn, 
Tiwrina* of Jahduabad, have been compiled and published in tho 
veriiRcnlar. There arc two printlng*prcs&t:s now at work—the 
" Fayazi ai Bhera, and the “ National '* at Sargotlha—but no 
neAvspspers are now produced in the district. At one time the 
Bhera printed in Persian character* hml a circula¬ 

tion of some cOO copies. 

Section J.-—Medical. 


CHAP. II*- 

Gdvfii.tlVn 
and [ieeimer- 

Littfn.Enr«. 


iMadloil. 


There nrc in the cliBiriot 21 Imspltals and diBpcnB.arioi^ and 

details regarding whioh will be found in Tnble 5!J. Ihose at 
Bliera, Hidni, Kliushdb and Sdbfwdl are maintained by tbe 
Municipal Committees of those at a cost of Es. 14*885 per 

annum : those at Sargodha, Shabpur, Bbalwal* Naitahehra, 

Ndrpiir, Girot, a"nd Midh Ranjha ore maintained by the District 
Board, at a cost of Its. li.iifo. The Districi Beards of Shahpur, 

Attock and Midnwdli jointly cnaietain tho dispensary at Sakesar, 
which costs Rs. 1*324. The Ganal Department Imve dispensaries 
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CHAP, m.nj. ot .SultAnpur, Rodiimiala, BeTiudia, Wf\n and Midni; 

HtdiflAi. named fire are open t<j the ^eral pub lie, and the 

„ -—■ District Board contributes Rs. 320 Co eacli of them. 

IlMpifiAl* ftni] _ ^ ^ ^ 

Dt^fwaMLriHL There is a Police Hospital at Sargodha, maintained bj Gov¬ 
ern meat. Malik Umar Haydt Khin, Tiwina, keeps up the 
private dispensary at Mra, paying Jls, 671 per annum. The 
Bhera Female Mission Hospital costs lU. 3,306 ; the District 
Board contributes Rs. 300 and the Municipal Oommittoe Rs. 100, 
but the bulk of the cost is l>orno by the American Presbyterian 
Mission* 'J he hospitals at Sbahpur, Bhera and Sargodha Civil 
and Police) are in charge of Assistant Surgeons j the remainder 
arc in charge of Siili-Assistant Surgeons—at Kaira a retired 
Military Officer, and at Bhera a lady—all are under the control 
of the Civil Surgeon. In 1014, there ivere 9,024. surgical opera¬ 
tions ijerformed, of which 1,784 were classed as '* selected opem- 
tioiis j no less than 752 of these were for cataract, and for this 
complaint Pandit Nand lAl of Bbalwal, whose professional repu* 
tation is deservedly great, treated Gb3 persons. The flgiircs for 
attendance by sex during the year are fheae— 


/ndoor pa/it nit, Onidotr padttiit. 
^,770 M1,C07 

74,207 


FejBDTe 


Total 


4,305 210.874 


That IS to say 2 men in b and 1 woman m 4, or 1 person in 
3 are treated during the year. During the last twenty years, 
the total number o^f patients boa doubled, aud the number of 
indoor patieuta has more than trebJed, while the proportion of 
inhabitants treated has risen from 1 in 5 ; this fs a Sing 
t^ti:iiony to the growing popularity of European medicine* 
The number of patients treated at the Bhera Pomale Hospital was 
97 per ^nt* of the urban female population of the tahsll, which 
shows dearly the great service rendered by the Mksion - the 
recent death of Mis® ilorgan, who had been in charge continu- 
oukIv for 23 years, has deprived the district of a very notable 
benefactress* The total expenditure of the district is Rs. 02.4 n 


—.w lu, jtujr every 01,^44 EOUl®. 
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In Afiditioii to Che ne^lar medical staif. thoro Jiaa since 1902 
^eneralif been an Assistant and a Snb-Assistant Surgeon deputed 
for special duty to deal with pi ague, nnri when vt^rv serere — 
epidemics haFC occurred, an extra officer of the Indian‘ Medical 
Service has also been provided : the orjsC of this csfabiigbrnput is 
borne by Provincial Funds, while local bixlioa have paid for 
preventive measures. Small-poi also is sejjorately combated by 
a staff of 3 Vaccinators j the people are now entirely in favour of 
vaociration, with few exofiptione, and deaths from smnil-pox 
seldom exceed ■*! per thousand of the population ; hot in 1912 and 
1913 the %uraa rose to 8'IG and 2 83 respcotivclr. Details wiEl 
he found in Table 54- 

In addition to these Govern in ent-tnnnaged or aided hospitals, 
there ^ is a female hospital at Sargodha ttiaintaiucd hy the 
American Presbyterian Mission, and visited by the Lady Assis¬ 
tant to the In specter'Gen oral of Civil Hospitals, The hospital 
began its existence as a dispensary in I9C8, and has only recently 
become a female institution. It is managed hy DcKjtfir Jessie 
Brown of Jhelum, assisted by a Hospital Aasisfanf of 15 years' 
experience, and 4 nnr&ea. About 150 in-patients and 10,000out¬ 
patients are treated in a year, and attendauces are rapidly 
increasing. One hundred and twen^'JSve operations were 
performed in 3914 : the annual oxi>enditiire is about Rs. 4,80Q 
and fees bring in only Rs. 400* There ia also a small female 
dispensary gratuitously maintained hy a Presbyterian Rible-readcr 
at Bhalwah 

Sanitation in the villages has so far only reached the most 
elemcnfaiy stages, and can hardly be said to esiid at all. 
Occnsionnlly the streets and Janes of the rillage site are ol-joned 
up, but between whiles they are foul ulth the droppings of 
cattle and children, and dung-hills and rubbish huapa ara allowed 
in close proximity to inhabited dwellings. TJic land all round 
the village is always noisome, but so long as it is under cultiva¬ 
tion, the soil is an efficacious oxydising agent. When, as some¬ 
times h.nppens, a field becomes over-umanured, and goes out of 
cultivation, it has to get all its cleaning from the sun. In the 
tomis things are little better i the drainage of Ehera has still to 
he carried out, though it was determined on more Ihan 20 years 
ago* Khush^b has not yet got a proper drinking supply, and in 
many of the villages in the Moliar and Thai Circlea drinkable 
water is imobfainable* In the Colony €hak 4 cleanliness has 
alway^i been insisted on as desirable, and k to some extent 
attained, but even here the standard is, judged from the occidental 
standpoint, low* it; is quite certain that any attempt to raise the 
standard at all abruptly would be foredoom od to faUnre, 
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APPENDIX I-A, 

Lrsr OF DivistoifAL A?ri> pM¥i?fout. 

1. Malik Mukunmtd Sher, TiwAnun i»fl of Fateh Skar, of Mitta 
Tiwjtia; torn in ]S94' {provincial), 

3- Malik Do^ Muhammaci Khin, TiwAna, son of Khiii Babidgr Malik 
Shcr Mnliammnd Kh^n; bom in 1S87 {provincial)* 

3, Honorarj Captain tbo Hon'blo Alabk Sir Umar Jlayfit XbAn 
K*CJ,E., Ti^kiia, s^n of AJalik Sibil Khan, fCbin Babidnr, C.S*T,, 

of Kiln; born in 1874 fprovincial), 

*. Sardir Mnbammad Chir%h Kbin, Bilocb, ion of Mnbirik Kbin, 
of Sabfiril; bom in ]S&4* 

5- Hooorarj Captain Nawib Malik Mobainmad Alubirii Kbin, 
t iwina, Hon of Sardir uabidnr MaUk Jaliin Kbin of iTabinabad : born in 
1868 (provincial)* 

fi, Nawab Mulik Kbuda Bakhsh Khinji Tlffiiiap Tz?at Niebiiij E,J*A*C.j 
Bun of Malik Saltin Mahmud of Kbaw^jabad; horn in 1866 'proTJnoial^. 

7* Malik Mubanmad Hayit Kbin, Ttwina, ton of Kbia Babidur 
Malik Mabammud Kbin; born in 1889'. 

8. Malik Slier Mubanmiad KbiHt NuQj son of Khan Baliidtir Malik 
Hakim Kbdn^ Nun, of Kot ijakim Kliin i born in 1876 (provincul). 

0. Malik Mnharnmatl Har&t Khia, Ndn, B^A.Cj sou of Malik Fatteh 
KbAn, of Niirpor; bom in ISrs*^ (provincial)* 

10. Alalik Malik Kb^n, Tinioa, non of Malik Abmad Kb^iij of Mitha 
TifrAca; born in 1868 (provincial]. 

11, Malik Kbin ACuliammad Kbin, Tiwina, boh of Malik Sber 
Babidor Kban, of Mitba IHivina ; bom in 1866 (provinoial) * 

12* SaYdir Babjditr Khan, Balocbj of Kluibib, son of Allah Ja^viya: 
born in 1859. 

18, Drnan Bahiblnr Dii.vin Javihar Malj Sibni, sou of Dlvrln Bisbati 
Die, of Bhera; bom in IBkS (provincial}. 

li* Afalik Mnzalfar Kbin, Tiirina^ liOu of Malik Fateb Kbin, of 
Muzaffarabad ; bom in 1870 [provincial). 

Pir Clian Fir, Qgneebij son of Pir Satir Sliab, of Fail ; born In 1867 
(provincial). 

16, Rai Sibib TAIa Rim Das, aon of Lala Gnr Babii, dibni, of Bhera ; 
bom in April 1848* 

17* Pir SnltAn AM Shabj Sayad, am of Naiibabir Slab, of Jahidiin 
Sbab ; born iii 1871, 

18. Miiu Afubammad llayit, QnreBbl. son of M iin Mubanidwlt of 
Sabowal. 
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APPENDIX r-C. 

EfTinED AflLlTAUY OFPrCER^ FOLmXO TTIT: OjtUEM OF LviJIl. 

Order of BHUik tmlio. If/ C/ffM. Order of BfiUtK Udlo, Ctau^ 


RlfifriUlri r~ Afnjor 


IJODorary Cttjkliilii Riis^itldur-^Jujor 

Aluliainirtai:l Amia KhfLii. 

Honorary Captaiii Siibetfar-JfajOT 
Siin<lar 

Itonorniy' Captain 
]^raghar Singh. 

Honorary Captain 
Manga! Sitigli. 

Honorary Captain 
M. Alim:i(f ^Yir KhAo^ 

Honorary Ca|>tain ScibeclAr-Major 

Cliaucfbri Khfn. j 

Senior Stib-Aortafant Surgeon Snliai! ^ 

Si'ngbt B. 

APPENDIX I-D. 

Kltibed Militahy OpFicEua or Cou visa jousted baxk, 
fiid of JlonoTOfjf Co^iain*^ 


Suhoilar Jagut Singh. 

SubetiAr-MaJor Eakhtihisii SirjgL. 
Honorarr Lieutenant Ki»yik1dr-Maior 
Miuri ^CIlAn. 

Siibt'tWr Mojor Ri^sihlAr^MojoF Hnkam Singh. 

I HiMiklar Sajawil KhAii. 

RjBrAldHr-^rajor f RiE!6AI<]Ar*Major M. Mii.liamniatl 
lIiiyAt KLAn. 

Ke^sAidAr Afazhar All EhAu, 

RiABAldAr MuhaTiimad Hanif. 


Sard At BahAdur Ilouorary Captain Afangal Singh of Chak No. S!t^ 
S. Poet Ofhee Bhaglanwala. * 

3. HonoraiT Captain Lelina Singh of Chok No. 9^, N» B.j Pont Oifioe 
S&r^odhfl. 

3. * NarAin Singh of No< S, Po^t O0Sca 

IlnndowAlj. 


4. 

'J 


Magbar Singh of Chak No. 91, S. B., Pofit 
Office ^llibnlnk. 

5* 

IT 

I.T 

Siindar Singh of Cbak No. 119^ S. B., Poat 
Office OtiiideirALi. 

ft* 

!■ 

If 

^fahojnDiiid Ainfn KhAn of Aminnhad, Post 
Office Sadr Sbahpur* 

7, 



Ahnind YAr KbAn of HadAli, Po&t Office Hadnli. 

S. 


J, 

NatrAb \! ubamiDad MubAriz KhAn of Jab An 
abad. 


ffonorarr lAtuttnanit^ 

1, Horborary Linntmnnt SAwan Singh of Chak Noh, 100, S, B*, Poaf 

Office SargodbiL 

2. „ „ Mitn KhSn of Mitha TivAiia* Post Office 

Mitba TiwAna, 

Bindldar-Maioft, 

1* S. Hakani Singh of Cbak No. 3Rj. S* B., Peat Office Sargodba. 

2. Sher BAz Kbin of Clink No. 15H, B., Poat Offioo SiUlnirAli. 

3. Malik Muhanainad Hnjat Kb An of HndAlh P«t Office Had All. 

4. Jai Singb uf Clink No. 155, N. B., PwPOffioe SillinwAli. 

5. NiAz hlubamniad KbAn of Cbak No* 22, S. B., Poet Offie# Sbag- 

tAnwAIn. 

6. Sandat KhAn of Cbak No. 32, S* B*, Post Office BhagOnirAla. 



tr 




J, 

K. 

3, 

4. 

C. 


7. 

9. 

TO, 

)], 


Him Sinfli of Chak Noi 11 fi, R, IT.j, PAst OfiJce JliiiidcwAlii 
GliMi KUn uf CLak Ko. ;l 8, N* P., Ptwf OfliL-e Mithahk. 
AfuLammad Ali Kliin of Chak No. IJ0, N, B.i Post Offirt Jlera 
FaUli Singh of Chak No, 1^0, S. B.^ Puat OfHce HmidewAU, 
Ke^r SingL of Chak No. 01, S. B., Poet Office Afithalak, 

Gol Afubimnoad KhAn of Chak No. 7% A., S. R, Pont Office Bhae 
tAnwAlft. '■ 

Nihil Singh of Chak No. I^7, S, B., Poit Office Hundewili. 
Bhagwaii Singh of Chak No. 139, S, B., Post Office Hundewllli. 
Fasail Shalj of Chak No. 13, S. B., Poit Office Kot AloiDm, 
Khnehii SjDgb of Chak No, 119, N. B., Poet Office Dera, 

Rim Singh of Chak No. 120, S. B., Post Office HondcTfili, 


IfcitaiiMrf, 

1, Nizim Dfti of Chak No, 158, N, B„ Poet Office SillAnwiR. 

Yaqnb Ali Khln of Cbah No, 168, N, B., Poet Office SiPAnwili, 

3, Kbuahil Singh of Chak No. 33 A., S, B., Poet Offieo Bhegfiti^viia 

4. Akbar Ali of Chak No. 80, S. B,, Post Office Bhaglinwila. 

A. Alam Khdn of Chak No, 8ft, S. B., Poet Office Bfiflg*imTjUn 

fi, Maibar All KhAn of Cliak No, 80, S, B., Poet Office Bhsgtinwila, 

7, Hayat U1 all Khan of Chak No. 32, S, B., Poet Office Bbagtinwila 

8. Pateb Mnliarnmad Khfin of Cliak No. 8P, S, B., Post Office Bhae^ 

Tinwila, ^ 


(b 

10 , 

11 . 

12 , 

13, 

14. 

15. 

16, 
17, 
1 &. 
19. 
30. 


Jnma Khan of Cliak No. 80, S. R., Post Office Bhagtlnwiia 
Sochet Singh of Chak No. 13.3, S. B., Post Office Hnadewffii 
HfikiTn Singh of Chak No. 33, S. B., post Office Sargoilha. 
SMh^da JftlilDgIr of Chat No. 22, N. B., Poet Office Bhalwal 
Sher Biz Khio of Katha Misril, Post Office Kafha Aliatil 
Mnhaminad lemail Kliin of Jamili, Poet Office Jamili 
Sajiw*] Khin of Knfi-j, Post Office Kiifri. 

Khin Afnbamjnid Khio of Hamcta, Post Office Homoka. 
ChiTigh Khin oJ Mitha Tiwfina, Poet Office Afitha Tiwina 
Sikaodar Khin of MiMm Tiwfina, Post Office Aiitha Tiwiua. 
Mnh^imail Havit Khin of Hadili, Post Office Hadili 
Nor KhJln of Bbnthi, Poet Office Nowahohra. 


1 , 

3. 

3, 

4, 

5, 

6, 

7. 

8 . 

10. 

11 * 

12 . 

13, 


K™r S["gl> ®f Chat No. fl], K. b. Part Office SatBodha. 

BaMU Smgh of Chat N». 89, N. B., P«t Offiee Sai^ha. 

® > P“*‘ OffieTSem. 

>'«. N. H, Poet Office Dcra 

”*• 0®“ Do**. 

Kot .Wea,.,, 

*"■ »• B • Po.‘ O«io. 

Attar Si Ugh of Chak No. 133, S. B> Poat OIFca 

Allah Did Khia at Chat Na.',29, N. aj 


V 


14. 

15. 
10. 
IT. 
IB. 
IP. 
«U. 
2 L 
U. 
2^, 
24. 
?5. 
26. 
a?, 
ae. 
ao. 

36. 

SI. 

32. 

ss. 

34. 

35. 
56. 
87. 
SB. 

39. 

40. 

41. 

42. 

43. 
+4. 
4S. 
40. 

47. 

48. 

49. 

50. 

51. 
62. 
5S. 

54. 

55. 

56. 
67. 
56. 


Habib SLali of Cbak No. 114, S. B., Post Oflioe SilirtufflUJ. 
a. S^liel Siiigli of Chftcbar^ Poet OlHofl Shnhpiir Satlar. 

SAwan Singh of Chak No. 115, N. B., Post OfRcc Dpra. 

Fatteh Khan of That No, li t, S. B., Poit OaVt SflkltJiFil]' 
Jafar Khia of Chat No. 114, S. B., Post Offico SillAnwAIL 
Bhola Shah of Chak No. 114, S. B., Post Offico yjllitgwrtli 
Ishar Singh of Ciiak No. I IS, S. n., Pojit Oflioo SilMni^iili 
WipAkla Singh of Chat No. 115, S B„ Post Otlioo HqndeffAli* 
Singh of cliak No. 115, S B., Pwt Ofljco HiindoirAli. 
Wadhiiwa Singh of Chak No. 116, S. B., Po&t FltmdpwAU. 
Labii Sjngh of Chat No. 115^ N. ih, Post Odioo Dom. 


Shef Singh of Chak No. 115> N. B , 
Plila Singh of Chak No. 12.8, S. B., 


Poet OlBeo Dora. 

Post Olhew Hiindotr^li. 


I. 

a. 


Jogat Singh of Chak No. 124, S. B., Post Offieo Ilidulewjin. 
War;r4m Singh of Chat No 126^ S. B., Post OfTict lIundoTrali. 
Lehna Singh of Cliak No. 1S6, S. Post Otfico Hunclowili. 
Deiva Singh of Chak No, 126, S. B., Post Office HandfiiiliB. 
Nai^ln Singh of Chnh No. 126, S. B , Post Offie-i Hiindowijr. 
Nand Singh of Chak No, 127, S. B., Poat Office nmidcwilli 
MahAn Singh of Chak No. ISS, S. B., Post Offitco UniidewdU. 
IlarnAoi Siogh of Chak No 128, S. B., Poit Office Hnndewhl!. 
JawAla Singh of Chak No. I2B, S. B., Poet 06ice Ilnndewih. 
SAwan Singh of Chak No. 129, S. K, Post OfReo JlamloTTjtO. 
Seiea Singh of Chak No. 129, S. B., Post Office HundowAli, 

Amar Singh of Chat No. 120, S. B., Poet Office IlundewAli. 

Bfr Singh of Chak No. !2fl, S. B , Poet Office HnndewAli 
BUhan Rim of Chak No. 120, S. B., Post Oflice ilnnfJowAli. 

Halia Singh of Chak No. 120, S. H., Post Offic^e llundowAli. 
SAwau Singh of Chak No. 181, S. B., Post Ollfco HiindewAli. 
Nairib Khin of Chak No. 132, S. B., Pout Office HumJewAli. 

Pfr Bakhflh of Chak No. 132, S. B., Post OBioe llandewAIi. 

Ahmad Bakhsh of Chak No. 162, S. B., Peat Office NunilewAli. 
Chaudhri Khln of Chat No. II, .M. L., Post Offia? Bhal^ml. 
Fatteh Din Khin of Chak No. 7, S. B., Post Office Kot Moman. 
Muhabat Khin of Chak No. 6 .A., S. B., Post Office Kot >fQnuii. 
Zaid All KhAn of Chak No, 8 A., S. B., Post Office Kot Moman. 
R<t Siogb of Chak No. 120, S. B., Post Office H undew Alt, 

Netha Singh of Chak No. 120,.S. B., Pmt Office Handewili. 
Muhammad All Khan cif Chak No. US, N. B., Pnat Office Dcr*. 
Arjan Singh of Chak No. 120, Post Office HundewAli, 

Jiwan Singh of Chat No. '^26, Post Office HtindewAli. 

PeshAwra Singh of ( hak No. 120, Post Office IfiindewAli. 
Mohammad KhAn of Fadhrar, Post Office Pail, 
hlnhammad Shanf of Fateh Muhammad WAIa, Poitt Office Bhera. 
Muhammad Khin of Kimiu, Post Office Khum. 

ufdi-J/rf/pr, 

BahAdnr KhAn of Kalitinpuri Poet Office AfiAni. 

Fateh Alnhammad KtiAn ol Fateh Muhammad WAla, Popt Offioo 
Bhota. 

JlgtsdiiMn, 

Mohammad Sharff KhAn of Patch I^fuhammnd WAlti, Post Offiun 
Bhera^ 


3. 

4. 

5. 
0. 
7. 

S. 

9. 

11 , 

la, 

13. 

14. 
liJ, 
13, 
17, 

15. 

la, 

20, 

«L 

£2. 

23. 

24v 

25* 


Samumlnr KhSn of Chat No, 153, N, B., Post Office fiillAinviB, 
.^ttar Singii of Chat No. 15S. N. R^Post Olftco SiSMnwiili, 
Wjiita Smell of Ciiak No. 155, N, B., Potf Offioe SiKinwilL 
Abdiil Kb^Iiq of Chat No, 22, 3. B., Post OliiL’e Bhag-ti^nwiila. 



2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 
7. 
3. 
». 

10 , 

IL 

12 , 

13. 

14. 

15. 
13, 

17. 

IS, 

19, 

20 . 
2 L 
22 , 

23. 

24. 


Partfib Srngb of Chat No, 23 A,, S. ll., P(j#t OiRce Bhu^tamsAb, 
WadhAiva Sfo^h of Clial; No. 23 A,, S, B., Post Office Bha^^Unwila, 
TliAkar Sliiph of Cbak No. 23 A., S. B., Poit OftToe BliajrJjinwiila, 
Sa[>dftiij Sinji^Ii of Chak No. 23 A., S. B., Po,4t Office 
STindar Singfi of Chak No. 25, S. B., Post OffiL* Ithafjfiltiw^la 
Kari Slngli of Chak No. 3S. S. B., Post Office Samodha. 

Rrtm of Chak No. +2, S, TJ,, Post Office Sar&txJha 
LAI Singh of Clink No. 42, 9. B., Post Office Sar-^ha, 

JIatik MoKaffar KhAo of Chak No. ISS, N. B., P^at Office WadLI. 

^ > Office Bba^nwflla. 

Shall Wall Khan of Chak No, ISS, N. B. Post Office Wadhi 

^ Office BhagtioTTifila. 

Alam Khan of fjfimoka^ Post Office IZamoka. 

Gal Jah^n KhAn of HailAli, Post OfRcc HaclAlL 
lemail Khfin of Jamffii. Post Office JamAU, 

Slier All Khin of Mltlui TiwAna, Post Office TiivAna. 

Jamaddr^. 

*wfl!r'* No. *2, S. H., Port offlee Bhugtln- 

Soilh, Sineh of ciot No. *», S. B.. Post OIB™ 

Dhrfi. ajoffb ef Clok No. fo, 3. B.. P«,t Offioo BhagMowoU. 

Potalh DrfI of Chak No. 43. S. B., Port Offloo Sarnia. 

mSL ®- S’ 0™“ HaHd«w4!t. 

W^r k t V ^r«. ^ Hoodowilt. 

Wadt Begof Chak No. 116, 3. B., Post Office Hamlcwfli. 

Hn«io^k?k f Homlewfli. 

Hoamin akheh of Chak No. 133. S. B., Poat Offi™ HnoaewSli 

K<m SioBli of Chat No. 183, S. B.. Port Office HnodosviU. 

BAm Kithao of Chak No. 132, S, B.* P^st Office 

®i“ rlf?" **■' MLanl' 

oba™”l5„f 1- B. Post Office HondeiJi. 

"f S5. N. B.. Port Office 

Bar B.1.I.I Kkfo of Jamfli 

Mubai™d Azim KhAij of JaniAB. Post Office Jamili 

JabAn KhAn of JamAb, Post Office JamAli 

Sada Bbhit of Chsk No. 155, N, B Pouf Vjm™ ^iiu 

AoHk Siagh otCkak No. ISi, N irPo,;Sl®’ 3 ‘r‘^^ 

Himt Khfa of Krth., MiertI, Port Offi» kS®” S'"®’- 









25. Wasiwa Singh of CliJik No. Hi, S, B,, Port Office Kot IMojuan, 

26. tCfiair Singh of Cluk No. 129, S. B.j Pent OfiSiio Huudowilt. 

27. Jaawaiit Slogli of Cbak No. 129, S, B,, Post 03k^ Hundew^li. 

28. Aiair AH Khfio of Cliak No iS, N, B,, Poat Office Mitlu Lak. 

29. Saif AH Kbiii of Chak No 118, N. B, Post Office Bheia. 

♦ 30. Gnnnukh Singh of CEmk No, 133, S. B,, Post Office Naudew^li.' 

31. BahMur Khdn of XaEtdnpqr, Poat Office Miiiii. 

32. ^ Ganda Singh of Chak No. SO, N, B.j Post Office Sargodlia. 

33. Fartiib Singh of Chak No. 23 S. B., Post Office BhagUni^ilta. 

34. Piirein SingU of Chak No. 28, S. B., Post Office Saigqdha. 

APPENDIX I-E, 

HmuKD Civil Or^icea^ atriirLED to a acAT tx Daldak. 

1. Lala Nariin Dhs, Mtiudiff, Bhota. 

2. M. Hari Chand, Tahstldar, Miiai. 

3. I^aJa ^lohan Ldl, Inspeotor of Polico, LiHa (Dlsttiat Jheliini). 

4. Dfwan Lakhmi Das, Bttra Jndicial .Assistant. ComniiMianer, Bhem. 

5. M. Devi l^dl, Kxira Jndieial Assistant Commi^ouer, Alidiii. 

S. Ldln Brij Lai, Aaelstmt Surgioon, Bhera. 

7. *Ldla Klia^dn Chand. Oivil St;rgeoD, Shih[,»ar. 

8. M. C!iirdgb-ud-Diii KLdn, InepODtor of Polioe, Kliusbdb. 

3. M. MaolA Bakhish, Head J^faster,, Normal School MalUu, Jaadi< 
ydia ^District Gujcdowdla). 

*Dj«( 1 aiDCiL 

APPENDIX 1-F. 

List Of .\r£UBER£ ot Mt^nioifai ano Nori^tm Aejsa CoMMiniEf?. 

Bfura MunicipiU Commities, * 

Jppoiitied Af dengna^ioii — 

1. Tahsilditj Bhera, Pre4ideiit^ 

2. Head Miuiter, Ooverniuont High SoIiooJ, Bheta. 

3. Afsietant SnrgeoD, Bhem. 

Appointtd noiHiTtpiiiJH — 

4. Shaikh Ghulam Nabi. 

5. Dlerdn Hahiilur Jawdhar ^lak 

Appointed 6jf election—^ 

6. Midn Mnhkam Din. 

7. Shaikh Afchacainad Mubarik. 

8. Pfr Ohniden Jlldni. 

0, Malik Devi DajAl. 

10. Hr BitbhAh. 

11. Lila Hari H£id Shah. 

U. Seth Abckl Rusliid. 

13. Lola Balak Kdin 

14. Lila RaJIa Rdm. 

15. Miiu Muhammad .Aaam. 



Kkujhib SJutiieipat Ccnmiiiec** 

AppQiHttd hp c§iitiai dctipnaiioik — 

1, Sub-zUeislant Sargeoii. 

JppoinUd bjf — 

Sanl&r Uabddur Kh^Oj Pr^tidint. 

3* Malik T^ra Chaiid. 

■i. liln G&Dpat E^i, ' 

Mi^D Ghul&in 

6 . ObulAm JVfaliammtuL 

7 . Bhii ThIbJ Dis. 

3. Miia ChirAgli Dili. 


SdAftod/ Muftietpai Ccmmtieey 

AppuinUd nomiHaii^H — 

L Hr Pjjio^ Din Sbak. 

2. Sayad Fazal IluMaiti^ 

3- LAla Karahbgh Dag WAaJe&. 

4* liAla CbcUn Dia^ ^ 

Mf4ti ^ftihamitDad HussAiiii 
d. SarJAr MrtLamiJiuul Cbiri^^ti Kbaii, PmidemL 
7. Sirallk Gur SahAi 

3. Manly) Sbama-ud^Dfu. 

0. Cbaudbri itAdba £iabau« 

Midni d/ifarVi/W 

App^inttd tp o£Uiat d€titjnatioH^ 

Niib TabEndirt BEi^Gra, Pftiidint, 

Appoifti<d bf nomaati&H — 

2- Malik Sher KbAn, Bbaratb^ 

3. Mafti G-bulAm Maitaza, 

Appaint^d tp eUcli ^ — 

4. Lala Gardie Hatn. 

5. LAIa 8)(a Ran). 

B. Shaikh Muhamtuad Ratnuu* 

7« Lala Bell RAni. 

S, MiAii Fazal Ahmad. 

B» dagatL NAth. 


iar^odka kfiinmpat Commit 

Appointed hf o^cial detigntdion —> 

1. t'ominiwiormr. Sbabpur, Prendent. 

i. SMiiur Cnmmi«!j.»r ®r E.tr. A«i,i..at Cammiumae,. 

* **R™ 7 b) ^“*’ 1 “ Worlo! DepartiaeDt (DailUiiiga a 

4. EwuSti. Buginwr, «ad DiBubn, Lower Jlelua, CW, Satgodh 
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Jppoittied by namnation — 

6* Bliii Rim Sitifjli. 

fi. Mi^n Sftle^ MabazniDAdp Zailditr. 

7« Sbiihz&ia Ghulfm MtihnmmAd. 

8^ RjU SAhib LA la Ganesli Dfi#, Coniractor, 

9, liAIa Rim Jus. 

10- Lila Sdmj BoJuAm, £ar.'at<Xia'cr« 

11. Dr. Harbaas Slnj^b. 

Shaikb Abdul Gbaaij Pleader. 

Shahpur Civil Statim Koti^td Area CcmmitUe* 

1. 5ul>DiviB;onat Officer, KbiisbAb at ShabptUi 

2. Aselataut Su^n, SbahptLr^ 

3. TabsAd/tr^ .Shabpnr, 

Shaftpvr City Nvitfed Jrea CQtmuiU^e* 
Appointed by o^iciai detiyitaHov— 

]. l^erMir^ SliilipoT, Prefi’Y^af. 

App^nled by aoMin^dov^ 

2. Lila D^irin Chandi Pleader, 

3. Sa^ad Najaf Shab. 

4. Miin Duet I^IuhAmmad. 

3. Lila Tbikar Dis. 

BAatwai ydtjied Area CommilUe, 
Appointed by o^ciat deriynation — 

1- Miib Tahailflir^ BhalTfab Pre^ileni-^ 

Appointed by nominafioH^ 

2 BbAl Chainrbal SiDgli. 

8, Lila Faqfr Cbaiid. 

4, Malik SardarKbin, Nun. 

&■ Sajad AlamSKab. 

PAidartpdn lioeified Area Com*ai(tee, 

Appointed by o^eial ietiyaf^iion — 

L Tabafldifj Bberai Pteeid^t^ 

Appointed by nominati'yit — 

2. Chatidhri Fazal Ahmadi Lambardir^ Chak No 1, N. 

3. Lila Lakhm[ Die^CommiBSiOD A^at. 

SiUdnwdd Noiidifd Area Commiiee, 

Appointed fy dsedynt^Hon — 

1, Tatsfldir^ Surgodha, Fn^deei. 

S. Cbaudhri Muhammad Kbin of Man^'otrila. 

3. Chaudbrj Mabamm^d Kbin Bbatli, Zoildir^ 131^ N'. IL 

4. Bhii Gtilib Singh of Sillinwilu 
3. Bbii Harbans Singh of Silliowilu 


APPENDIX I-G. 

List or Muidebs of tee Disthict Board of Shampdr, 

Ta^tfl rgpreKniaiites. 

TaAtft SJ^aipnr — 

L Cbqadbri Gbul^ni MnbamDiad, Holtjadir of 
CbAodhri Allah Dddp Halqaddr of Chacbar* 

3» Sajrad Najaf Shah, Oalqaudr of ShaLpor. 

4. Lfila Bari Rfiin of Jhawdrilti, 

G. Mian Mabamiand Tlaydf:, llalqaddr of Sabomrdl- 
0, Cbqadibin Mabnioiiisd KLao^ HalqadAr oE Kot Chog^batta* 

7. Pfr Ndffir-iid-dfo Shah, Ilalqaiidr of Jahinidnshah^ 

5. CbaudbH Kddha KiahaDj IIocoiaT^ Mnnsilf of SdLiwiL 

ln^iU BAera — 

CLaudbri Tdj Mahmuil, Zailddr of 
Midn 3bar Ali;» Zailddt of Eucha Kalia. 
il. Sajad Alam Shah, ZiildAr of Cbak No. B. B. 

11!. Malik Sher KIAn, Hatqa^ldr of Bharatb. 

13. Sajad Ali Haidar Shab, ZaildAr of Ebera, 

14. Chandhti Natha, Hajqaddr of DhaL 

15. Bhfii Chainchal Sfisgb of Bhalwalr 

16. Chaodhri Shah Muhammad, Ziildar of Dhori. 

17. Mfdn Fasal iXn, Tialqadir of Midh R4i>iha. 

Taktlf Sar^odha — 

18. Bhdi Hdkim Singh, Zailddr of Chak No^ 43, N E. 

19^1 Sohoddr Sher Singh, ZaBdjr of Chak No. 115, S. B. 

20. RiBBaldiir KhnehAl Singh, Zaitdilr of Chak No. 23 A., S. B. 

2L Bhfii Jaimal Si ugh, Zaitdir of Chak No. 154, N. B. 

22. Miin Silc h Miibarnmadt Zailddr of Sargcdha. 

23. CJaaudhri Muhammid Khda Bh^nlti, ZatEddr of Chak No. 131, N. B. 

24. Cbaudbri Ghnldcn Mubammad. Lambnrddr, Chah No. 4 J, N. B* 

25- Malik Amfr Haidar, Zalldlr of Chnk No 137, N. B. 

20. Rdi Babidnr Hari Singh of Chak No, 123, S. B. 

TahiU Khitahdb — 

27. Malik Muzaffar Kb An, tlalqaddr of Khabakki. 

23. Malik Muhammad Sber, HalqadAr of Hardo Sodhi. 

29. Sorddr Babddur Kbdn, flnlqa^r of Khuihib. 

30. Malik Arab XhAii, Halqadir of Katha Sagbrdl. 

31. KbAu Sdhib MaKk UabDi.1 Kbdu of Kofri. 

32. Malik Mnliaiunuul Sbar, 'l iwAua of Mitba TitrAiia. 

33. Malik Laabkar AH of JamAIt. 

34. Malik Khdn Alubammad KhAo of Hamoka. 

AddUionai members^ 

Jppoimted bjf o£i^al — 

35. Dopukf CaiDmianiotLor. 

36. StiponDtandent of PoUod. 

37. Sg^DIrisional OGScer, KbosbAb, at Shab|iqr. 







x! 


38* Civil Surgeon* 

39. Snperintoixlent, Anuj Kemount Department, . Jholnm CaoBJ 

Colony Cirole, Surgouba 

40. Eyocutive Engineerj 11 Division^ Lower Jbelum Canal, Sarj^hi, 

41, Senior Aesbtant ConiiniSBloiicr or Ettra Aisiekant Cornmiaaioner 

at beailquartora. 

42, Revenue A«sUtant. 

43* TnliefldAr, Sliabpar* 

44, Tahsfidfij, Blienu 
45* TabsCdir, Kliitsb^b. 

46, I’ahsfldAr, Sargiodha* 

47. Difltnct Inepactor of Schools. 


Appointed by name^ 

Hon'ble the Honorary Captain ilalik Sir Umar Haylt KJifcn, 
Tiwino, K.C.l.E,, M.V*0., of Kilra 
49. NfiwAb Malik Mubiriz l^bfo, Tiwilna, of Jabinabail. 

50* Malili Muxaffar KhAn, Tiw^no, of Cbak .Muzaffaiabad* 

61. Sardfir Mnhamjtsad GhirAgb Kbda c£ S4biw4l.’» 

62. Malik Sber :>tnbaminBil Khin, Ndn, of Kot Hfitim KbAn. 

53. Dfwin Babidur DUvin JawAbar Mal^ Honorary Slogistrate of 
Bbera.* ' 

64. Honorary Captain SardAr Balu^dur Muhammad Amfn Kb4n of 
Salimabad* 

died. 

appendix lh. 


I* 

2 

3. 

4* 

5, 

G. 

7. 

S, 

9* 

JO, 

n, 

12 . 

U, 

14* 


1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 
Jp. 
6. 


List or the Kubshi Nasiiiys op the Snaafnii Dismicrx. 
TahtU Sargodha. 


HjAq SAlib Mnbammod of Cbolcera* 
dubammad of Cbab No. 131, N. B- 
3ardAr KbAn of Cbak No 36, S. B* 

Imir Haidar of Cbak No. 187, N* fl* 

!)iwa Singb of Cbak No. 117, S B- 
SliAi RartSr Singh of Snrgadba. 

Hakim K.h£u of Cbak No 3o^ S. B* 

?bul4m Mnbnmiiiad of Cbak No* 43, N, B, 
lAkim Singb of Cbak No* 43, N B. 

3haudbri Ghnldm QAdirof Cbak No 94, 3. il* 
Jbaudbri Patch Din of Cbak No. 161, S. B* 
jAla Goverdban Dis of Sargodlia. 

Cot Dafifadir Jaimal Singh of ^bUga* 
>a(fa(iir Hari Singb of Cbak No. 167, N* B* 

TahsU Bhera. 


SultAii Mobaromad of Jail*. 

GbuHm Nabi of BUera. 

Sber KbAo of Bbnratb. 

TAj MaUrtidd of Mela* 

GboUm Mnhamtnad of HiTAra Miina* 
Shor AU of Bueba Katin. 


7* 

8 . 

9. 

10 * 

11 . 

J!> 

13 * 


1 . 

3. 

4 . 

5 . 

6 . 

7 . 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 * 

18 . 

14 . 

J5* 

la. 

17* 

18 . 

19 . 

20 . 


1 * 

S, 

3* 

4 . 

a. 

6 

7 . 

8* 

9 . 

10* 

11 . 

U. 

13 . 

14 . 
15* 
10 * 
17 . 

15. 
19 * 
£ 0 . 
2U 
22* 


^lani Shab of CbAik Np* 3^ N* B. 

BbAi ChAncbal Singh of Mandi BhalwaL 
Fixal Ahmad of Chak No* N* B* 

Miia Fazl iMhi of Jholpur. 

All Haidar Sbah of Bbora. 

MUo Gbaldm ^f1;lhamnJDd of Upi 
Faisl A hmad of DliingT^nwili. 

TahtH ShahpuT- 

Pen?* Dfn Shah of Tbntti Shah^ni. 

Wir Singh of Htikampur* 

Dewlin Chand of C'bak 

Sarad Najaf Shah of Shahpar City. 

Alfa Dad Khdn of Cbaobar* 

!Ma1[k Kh4n Mohaninind of Kbawlijabad* 

Karam Cband of Chak Musa. 

Ghulim Mtihattimad nf Marddu iU, 

Mnbammad KhAiiof MiingoirAla Kal^n* 

Muhammad All of JalAlpur Jacli'd. 

Muhammad XEi&n of Kot Cbogbata* 

Fateh KUn of SJilifirdJ* 

Jal&l Kfa&n of Maobbar Khadi. 

Mnhammdd Yof KaJyAr* 

Bb£i Hfra Singb of Fardka. 

Pfr Nasir-ud-dm Shah of JabdniiSn Shah. * 
Mubammatl Yusjf Xh^u of Sada Kaintxib. 

Pandit Dov'ki Nandan of Sbabpur City* 

Harl Hdm of Jhawariiit. 

DewAn Cbandj Civil Surgnoa'a Clerkj of Sbah pur City* 

Tahs^ Khu^db. 

Pi'r Satir Shah of Pail* 

Gbnlfiii 3fulkammad of Hauioka. 

Arab Kh4ii of Xattha. 

Alam Kb&n of Ehnshjb. 

QAki GbuUm Muhammad of Khnsbih, 

Sarfar^z Klifio of Jaha. 

SiiBdu Ahmad of Kund. 

Kh<ii of Khabakki. 

BhAi Sujan Singh of IladAU. 

MBbamiufld Amfr of Amb* 

Malik SikaudiT K bin of Hndlli* 

Kbdu xMuhnmmad of BangiiuF Baghur* ^ 

Malik Kamm Illhi of Ucbhfili. 

Sher Muhammad of Baodiil. 

Abirtad KhAo of Kufri* 

Malik TAra Gband of KhxishAb. 

Mohammad Sber of Hardo Sodhi. 

Jahiu KbAn of Shor Garb* 

Ratan Cham! of Hadlli. 

Ghaiis Muhammad of Kiifri. 

Mabainmad Khlin of Uohliili. 

Jahiu KhAu of SabrA]* 
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APPENDIX II. 

Sdltion.) 

List Zjiildab. 9 I^AiiKUoas of Sabgod&a Tahsil, 






a 



3 

d 

s 

N»[Di ot uU. 

Jf^nut of ISbliair. 

Gndo. 

1 

y«m«of loAtidrbar. 

Ormdo, 

« 

a 

p 

1 

J! 




a 

& 



a 





Ri. 



Bo. 

1 

Aja41* 

SuUtM of as, 

N. B. 

finl... 

800 

Sonh Etiu af 98. 
Jfp B. 

Third 

SO 

3 

Surffodlu 

Mofa«E4IIM^ 
of CEiot»kfr». 

Do. ... 

aoQ 

1. Ohdljot IfnbiiB. 
UHid af 48. N. B, 

Fl-r*t >ig 

liu 





3. Qbollm y*hi of 

S<«0Bd 

100 






*7, N. D. 



a 


£hiubbdt Siogb of 
23 A„ S.Bp 

Do. .Pv 

doo 

Fcvtn Siiig^h of 29 
S. D. 

Tifit.P. 

180 



SAdir Bobkili of 

Third... 

soo 



... 


Dturenu. 








Totob Xhin of lOlj 
S. B. 

So00»d 

890 

1. Hog* of 108, 

». a, 

Third 

W 





a. Imfr of AjUb« 

Bo. 

Sh 






will. 



a 

E«rmla 

Hikiun Siofbof 48< 
S. B. 

pint .. 

SCO 

]. Jt4bh Plagh of 
101, y. E. 

t'OCOQll 

100 





a. Aib« All af 

Third 

eo 






100, K 8. 
iir*libdb Atom of 
199, ^p S. 



7 


MoMtPJnml Bbati 
of 181, 31. B. 

*-■ ■■ 

8oa 

Do. 

80 

a 

TluokA ,*■ 

Btier Sltigh of 119, 

Do. ... 

300 

Hr Did of oa, S, E. 

iSfe^Dd 

100 

S. Bp 






0 

gEnUUii -I- 

Ebnilo :^»kluh of 
13*. 3f, B. 

Third 

200 

1. Dffww Singh tif 
117pS. B. 

a. Jobin KUo of 

Da. 

Pa. 

TOO 

100 






IILN. B. 



10 

Tlrkota .• ■ 


SooQEid 

290 

-P. 

... 


187, N, B, 






11 

HiiddA 

ObiCini Qidir af 
Si. 9p B. 

Third 

300 

Biji Moliomiiiod 

of oa a. B. 

Tblid 

80 

13 

KtndUnwllA 

fftTinUld AUm of 

». ». B. 

Do. ... 

300 

1. llikaiq Ebin af 
85,8. B 

3. BinD 8«Lii of 

Sarand 

Do. 

100 

100 






4^, S. Bp 



18 

I^VlLoillB .., 

MobiHiHud Eiljir 

Do. 

too 

Wuiwo af 183. 
N. B. 

Third 

80 

of 14T, N. B. 





14 i 

Scbbi^ p. 

JuhibI fiiDgfh of 
m NpBp 

Soccod 1 

290 

Bln Siagih of 157, 
N.B. 

&*«ol 

100 

IE 

5l(WTi 

y^tr^b K hod* 

Dokbib of [Kli»p 

To(*l 

Third 1 

aoo 









»,7B0 

.« 

... 

ijm 

_ 



TotAL 
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List or Zailoaus jivd Inauxbois or Khuahad Tabsil. 









Ji 

a 

n 

Ti 

X 

Nttitt ZaiI 

Xum of ZKildCr. 

' Grada 

a 

s 

H 

Tfama of IniTPhliD 

r, Gmda 

* 

a 

1 

u 

1 

iTbiiiyb 

SAMir 

' K hap of K fauh41 

r F]f#t 

1. 

E«. 

aoo 

Safd^ir Patah Kb^T 
of EbntbAb. 

1 j 

Ba. 

BO 

A 

HA[E.ak« 

laahftnixHia KhAn 
of Hamolta* 

Tlurtl.., 

too 

1 Hr bhah of Jalil 

t>ar. 

Pint,. 

120 

a 

Kuiil ..k 

^tl1.Un Ahmad of 
Cajtd^ 

FViat... 

100 

Sarib Kbin of 
Wall if. 

1 Third .. 

ao 

i 


F 

SUcandaf EhAo cl 
HadiU. 

Sirma, 

35€ 

A 

... 

- 

. 

c 

mrhi TiwAnm 

Xallk IfotiHifimad 
Fhcr of Mitha 
liminA, 

Do. 

250 


... 

... 

a 


JahAn Kliin of 
Shflj^rh. 

Do. 

ICO 

Sard^r Fateh Ebla 
, of Gtrot. 

1 Eiccfld 

100 

7 

TilTi 

LAI Khia cl Totrj 

Do, 

250 

1 Ais/r of JaQfa 
3. Faxaf rlAbi of 
Ifafoka, 

, Dov 
Tliitd. 

100 

BO 

S 

JatniiTI 

Atta Miihaioiitad of 
JituiE, 

Do. 

250 

«. 

... 

... 


NdrpnT ^ ,.■ 

lavlhlr ^lo^h of 
Ndrpar. 

Thifd... 

300 

... 

... 


10 

EpMifiraf 

Kh$n U aViimmad 
of Rantffpur, 1 


£00 


«. 1 

... 

11 

DtUn 

: 

BcIUd KIjId of 
Cttan. 

Do. ... 


1. UdlhRaadaof 
BaPdEAl. 

i. Dflat Mabau. 
mad of War. 
ohha. 

3. Ebin Dpbatii' 
mad of dabbL' 

A. Ohnlim Iff q. 
iHiomad of 
Oltra. 

5. Ahmad Ehjn of 
Oolaaili. 

Sooood ^ 

Do. 

Third... 

Do. ... I 

Do. ... 

ICO 

ICO 

m 

so 

80 

la 1 

l>tla IKirU.,. 

S A ja &h«r B&i 
lOiin of Kalha 
MtirlL 


200 


... 

... 

13 

StsiLt 

JnUin AiaK of 
Katba SagrAl. 

Pinl... 

300 ' 

BAa EhaP of Dai- 

wal. 

rhlrd.,. 1 

m 

iA 

PaE ^ 

CluD PIr of 
lad. 

Do. ... 

300 


... 


aJM j . 

IllM ^ f 

larfuli Kbla of 
Jaba. 

^ood 

2EQ 



... 






























































rr 



1 



m 


1 

i 










Nabs of SS>il 

Nkiiio of Z&lldir 

Gimdo. 

1 

Nome of iDlmblior. 

Ondo. 

’ 1 

0 

s 







g 

i 




B 

H 





■■ ‘ ^ ■> 



El. 



Ri. 

ifl 

Sodlil Jolirili 

Chin ^ 4f Sodhi 

Tbird..^ 

EDO 

... 




Jki^ilL 






17 

fCbibeki ..m 

Motifkr Kbin of 

SooDTid 

zio 

.« 


... 

Kbkbobt 






IS 

Sombobro 

Fitflii $b€r of N«g- 

ThJrd... 

900 


... 


khkhrk. 






10 

Bortlo Sodhi 

hlubiatmkd &b«r 

Ho. 

K» 

... 

- 


, of Hirdo SodLI. 






SO 

Entri ,«. 

Ahmid Kbin of 
Kttfri. 

T>d. i^ii 

900 

KhAo Sihib Bohind 
Eh^n of Eofri. 

Find „. 

130 

31 

tfobbAli 

Kirim HAbl of 

rrnt 

300 


... 


Ccbbill 






33 

Ah^a 

QhDl^.o MohiiDinkd 

Scoosd 

3S0 

... 

... 



of AngA» 






na 

A]nb 

Mahinumd t’f 

Third ^ 

900 


... 



Aoh. 















’ 


' ... 

(.COO 

- 


JpSdCh 

* 


Giiirp Torib 


... 

d.roo 



List of Zitr.rtAits and 

[JIAIISHORS OF SflABFliTt TaOSIL. 


1 

JKawuHJa ^ 

MobiEDDAd 

rd«r of fT»d* 

Third . 

300 

1 . Fftloh Kl in of 

BbiTAth. 

Fini 

ISO 



Eknibob, 

S Ni«fib Milili 
KhndA Bnkbkb 

tioAoru^ 


a. J 4 il Kbin of 

JbtwAriin. 

Sorond 

100 



ofKIuwijohkJL 






s 

Ect Btia Eblo 

EAu Allnh Dild 
of Chaehir. 

Btcond 

9£0 

l! OliDliM Mobon-* 
mid of Chub 
Mda- 

FJrtt 

130 


1 

Bon'Uo Sir 
Uilik Utnir 

Boo(iTki7 


2, Shli Khio of 
Eot rbol^fo. 

Second 

ICO 


1 

U*T<it Kbin. 

M-V O. - 






a 

1 

1 

Sb»bpvr j 

^j7>d No^if Shib i 

^ Sliibpnr, 

Tini ... 

»:o ! 

1. JAIil Kbin of 
Aqd h>bih. 

Fir«t 

lEO 






3 M»Elb Mduiti' 

Tbinl 

hO 


1 

' 



Khin of Un- 




i 

i 



uftinhid. 




V 


























































■ON 


4 

B 


6 

9 


9 

10 


11 I 

. 


Is «ai 0 of ^11. 

Nkhio of ZklldAr. 

Oradt. 

. 

1 

* 

1 

a 

A- 

ynoifl of Inimkbor, 

1 

Onulc. 

* 

0 

V 

n 

p 

1 

fa 




ftm 



Rj. 

... 

UuhomEniJ EhAo 
of 3T*ogflwJP. 

Third .. 

SOO 

FiUh ELtq of 
Eftndno. 

Sroaod 

100 

1 S^bowil .. , 

QcmwLi 3rTiboT]i^ 
mod n ijiA of 
Subowil. 

FEnt 

BOO 

L ObuUnn EaAMin 
of Booga 
Batiicbln. 

Fint 

130 

/ 

3. >*owfb 

Votuin&iii(l 
MtibArli EhJn 
of JobtfiobAd. 

Eonowjr 


3, Mnbamnnd AU 
of JalAlpqr. 

3r Sbcr 31 atunioM 
Ebin of TuAU 
wAla, 

Bfcond 

Third 

100 

BO 

Sot Cto^tta 

ITnliArainidi Ehtoof 
Ef^ Cfaogotfn 

Ttitrf.. 

£CO 


... 

.... 

Tlutti 

1 

Fbtoi Dfn Pbib of i 
Tlutti Sbnbiol 

ShohA 

3S0 

... 

... 



5oHir Piioti EJiSn, 
in ptiUM of SmUr 
AMijr RnJinaii] 
EbAo. 

TOiA .. 

300 

1 

... 

... 

... 

Kot4 Ool ... 

JlntioiDiiLB^ Ttrof 
Hot Onl. 

Bocoqd 

3S0 

Jilil " Ebln of 
^'■ohhnr Nbiidi. 

TLTTd 

80 

lifotAdwilii .« 

Oholdm MpTsatnfUivf 

of Lotblof llnx4d« 
wAta. 

Vo, 

1 

... 


... 

iil]4iii.tiuhK]i 

Hr Bolt^ln Ali Sbftb 

nf Jll IfllAoibob. 

Plm.,. 

fiC 

3(fr Abdulla of 
DbtrkliiiiKvAIs. 

UM 

i 

fin 



1 






ToIaI 

"■ 1 

3,700 

... 

... 

t,3S0 


OBiVfi Total 



s,0f0 




Liot or Zaildim ant> Inaukhoik of Bhiila Tahhti. 


1 I Kklj-iupur 

3 UliAi 
t Bhra 



■4^ 


B(ih4i1iir Kliia frF 
SiJjJnpBr^ 

Sli«r Kbic it Elu^ 
nith. 

A]i Huidu g}iab ot 
AHpflr. 


TbErd 


F\fMt 

Tbiftt 


SOD Jlt^itKUaatKU 

AoRjtd 

800> OhoT^m Uuli^m- 
■QbB of N'^bi, 


3C0 


Piiri ISO 
Bnoqd li^ 


















































svu 


p-l 

-jS 

Kiui* of Z»X\- 

ol ZliiEdjIf'* 

Gndt, 

1 8 
s 

J 

NttnO of ItiiiiiklKTfr 

B wIa. 

i 

£ 

1 

■3 

B 

K 





EU. 



Ba 


\ 

1. Nklhc Kbin of 
Olul, 

SeooDd 

SSO 



... 

4 

1 

Ctukri^ D^‘ 

2. Sliltk fiLcr Mfln. 
luTnmiul Kbia 

Ndq Of Kot H&- 
klm Kbio- 

tfoaj. 

IHH 

- 



& 

DlkOrS 

Sbili MabHlnl9i«4 
of Dborl. 

£ecosd 

*1W 

FauI Ahoud of 

Bmllid 

loo 

a 

BSialiTAL 

Alom Shah of Cbik 
No, t, N. B. 


BDO 

Uikiio AU of ChAk 
No. V, N. B. 

Do. 

100 

7 

SJksjltinpar 

Dii^T AjE of ChAk 
No. fi2*N, H. 

Thirl 

300 

BAhftvAl Boklvib tif 
c:iiAkNo.lO,N,B. 

Do. 


8 

Vein 

T4j of 

^ooDod 

350 

Gholilni YhImd- 
»*«J< of WaBi 

Do. 

lOU 

« 

Kot ypuion 

Slwf Alj of BdoIxa 
N ilio. 

Do. 

250 

IHiadA BokliAb of 
Kot HoiiSAn. 

■D.. 

100 

10 

i„ 

8^h«r Khih of 10. 
S. B. 

Do. 

tdO 

M ohAioiiiAd oi 
Jt^^iiuWAlA. 

Dos 

100 

11 

OLmrl KaIa 

UnlAAib yahAm- 
tnod of GhAri 
KaIa. 

TTlinl 

MX> 

mk* 



12 

JklU MAkliddn 

Sol tin ^AbiDDd of 
JaIIa ^iHkbddB. 

Fint 

itoo 

... 

A.A 

■" 

U 

OurtM 

MoltAEniB-itl KhJo 
of OarnA. 

Snood 


All AkbAT of Tiltiv- 
trilA, 

Socond 

lOO 

14 

tfiiili KAnjbi 

FahI INn of klldh 
RdaJliA, 

Do 

sso 


... 

•- 

16 

BacIat 

J 

BAljimt Kliie of 
UcdAr 

Do. 

250 

ObulAm UflhABi* 
TTvajI of JdlAoA 
BpAArAi 

Finrt 

liso 



Total *t* 

■ «h 

B.TOO 


• 

1,100^ 



Gaatp Tota^ ~h I 

- 

4jno 


I 
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nmrTw» pf 

-tFPipntTMFPPf I BDrTm rrrjAm 

4C6 PG--4E1— 


m 









s<9' 








I 



gittfm Sifknl 




OF 

SHAHlPiUlR D1IST1R3CT 


,1- 


(No 


I) 




REVENUE 


AND 


IRRIGATION 


^cal« 


Inch 


Mil«a 




7a Ontm 


OmM 


CM* 








REFCRCNCES. 

t OMflCtSOtMMru. - - - 

t TaImM -- -- 

I IMtStkM -- \ .\ V 

4 lemmr Jhttmm CamI tMcA llaA^ ■ — - — 

B »iiBwd4l>ew Cai*4l IAI<A Him- — -- 






7 Oi<»»4 > Bi» < --____—-♦JSBJfiSBBW 

• M4iflRMd-----j=-— 

• DitUtet B04 ^ W — » Hfli w - ^ 


ASfESSMKin' CnCLBS. 


Cbu JMitm. 

« At»- 

^ JImIboi. 


TkMI 

«t n 

Bh«r* m 


a ClMMk 

H urn., 
a MolMr. 
. TW-- 
a JtelHB 
• HvcUb 
. I'd4. . 




Kbwlub 


SArrnfte 


73X30 


Cm).. S«fB, R4.*«043V 





































































































































BUSRA TAUSIL. 


Baria 

Ka. 

1 Kama oi 

ZaiiCitda. 

1 

Chak Raa Dm 

9 

Bheya 

• 

Kaliaapar 

4 

Mkai 

• 

Dhod 

S 

Bhalwal 

T 

Bfakkpar or CiMk 
Na 88 If. B. 

8 

T^IU«4 

t 

Km Moomo 

10 

Half 

11 

Badfr 

18 

OarM Xak 

18 

Mklli Raajka 

14 

Sama 

If 

lallak 


SaAIirUR TARSIL. I 


Kum at 

ZaU Ofda. 


Jahanian SItaJi 

Mumdwala 

Km GttI dakbUl 
in Ralkr 
Sakinttl 
Thatti Shakaid 
Km Ckoifhatta 
KahlnraraT 
Maagowal Kkafd 
Skabjmr 
Km Bhai Kbaa 
Jhawarlao 


KBUSHAB TABSIL 

SAROODHA TAUSIL. i 

Ml 

Ba 

Naaw of 

Zafl QRkL 

Sarkl 

No. 

Naaa of 

ZMI Citric 

1 

8 

8 

« 

8 

• 

7 

IT 

UdGLil 

Awib 

NaM 

BaatejM 

BkafealAi 

1 

8 

8 

4 

8 

8 

r 

lI. 

Marl 

AjaiJa 

Dbmm 

Titkau 

Btofodka 

■omb 

BkMiiMMfe 1 

ilHiriiih - . - L 

11 

** 1 
18 

14 

If 

18 

Kaxha Safrml 
Katba Misai f 

Khmhab / 

Kami / 

Hadaii 
flaaioka 

11 jltvnilrwiUi 1 

18 IStrvtwMn | 

18 iSillanwii'i | 

14 |l.Akhnnra | 1 

If jSabhi^ 1 

1 


Iflaj 

OF 

SHAHPUIR eiISTR]€T. 


(No. II.) I 

DMLNISTRatI 

8caW>-« MUai im | Lm^. T 


LIST (BY TAH8IL8) OF THE NAMES OF ZAILSI 


MhkaTt* 

Umnl 

IlMfpv Bhafor 
fIvpQr 

JaMU 

Ttei 






fV.* IHra/»•••* 


rTfiv \ > 

’ <®..\ 




RIFSBIKCia 


RKST-BOUBSS. 

1 Diatrict Boari _ ( 2 ) 

i D*k Banfakm _ ® 

• OUMI ___ © 

4 PoBm __ ® 

6 Railway _ © 

« Pahlii Work* Dafawiaaot _ CI3 


I Dlftriet Bowadacy. 

I Tahaa 

i Tbaaa ...« 

4 Zatl 

I KananSo Ouctoa. . 

i Thaaa Badmt _ ..-m- 

t ^Hca Ow^roata. 

• Mt«aUa« Boad 
t UaaataUad ... 

» Baiivar Uaa... 


— ~ - aKEaVa* 


Pho t o. Zia|B».Namifaer. t 9 lA—N»«aM-«.aa» 




























































































































































DilSTKJCT 


4 


w 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS, 

TAflSlL SARQODHA, XAHajL KHITBHAB, 

N«. K«i2)« of rilkc*. No. Nanv, of Titlig*. 


m 


t 

3 

4 
« 
a 

7 

3 

0 

1U 

II 

If 

19 

14 

15 
13 

ir 

i9 

If 

10 

tl 

7i 

n 

» 

95 

lA 

T7 

2ti 

19 

IKI 

11 

91 

19 

14 

m 

Sfi 

17 

Of 

89 

40 

4t 

41 


Sorf^lM 


1 

KburtluL 

J>]uir«iiii 



s 

Amb 

filkawali 


9 

l.rbholL 

mitirn lab 


4 

KoM 

kavniara 



9 

Aofi 

lAb 



c 

klonlml 

Cbok Ka 

47 Skaioalt 

7 

Khobakbi 

^1 

91 

U 

B 

JiM 

m 

8e 

■M 

li 

Fait 


49 

PI 

10 

Fadbnr 

■» 

17 

■n 

ll 

ftarmbk^ 

n 

88 

18 

19 

Sodhi Jalmlt 


8il 

*■ 

13 

tJtill 

H 

to 

n 

tt 

Kboia 

H 

81 

m 

18 

jablar 

P% 

194 

n 

10 

Dbadbar 

49 

19L 

m 

17 

FZirdo jfodhi 

hf 

rsi 

li 

IS 

Sandral 


101 

If 

19 

K»ju 

M 

133 

l« 

90 

Dhtk 

H 

49 

H 

11 

Koiba UimJ 

fh 

41 

n 

ft 

Kali 


m 


1K| iMoia It K«rl 


89 

39 
A9 
M 

40 
It 
tr 
94 

90 
tfl 

91 
19 

115 

lit 

113 

Iff 

IM 

111 

Its 


14 KunO 
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